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A TRIBUTE TO 
William A. Paton 


ROFESSOR William Andrew Paton was the founder of The Accounting Review 
P and was its first Editor (1926-1929). After a long illustrious career, Professor 
“Paton passed away on April 26, 1991. Over the years, he has been the subject of 
‘several studies and undoubtedly will be the subject of many more. To show 
appreciation for Professor Paton's legacy, I have dedicated this issue of The Accounting 
Review to his memory and invited some of his former students and colleagues tó share 
in paying tribute to this giant scholar. This tribute is a collection of short essays, each 
signed by its author. Except for the short biography by the late Herbert F. Taggart, all 
are invited and are written specially for this purpose. Each essay reflects some 
dimensions of Professor Paton that impressed the writer. I want to thank all the authors 
for contributing to this tribute and to extend my apologies to others who wanted, but 
were unable, to share in this occasion because time and space were limiting. 
THE EDITOR 
September 1991 


(I am grateful to Harold Arnett for providing me with a copy of the short biography written by the late 
Herbert Taggart in 1964.) | 


ILLIAM Andrew Paton was born at Calumet, Michigan, on July 19, 1889. 
i Ws: father, Andrew Paton, who was superintendent of the nearby Osceola 

schools, had come from Scotland in 1851 at the age of nine montbs. His 
mother, born Mary Nowlin, came from a family of Yankees who got their start in this 
country before the Revolution. 

Paton's early boyhood was followed by a year in Wisconsin, where his father was 
principal of Endeavor Academy, and ten years on a farm in the “‘mucklands” nine 

: miles from Imlay City, Michigan. The latter move came in the spring of 1897. 

Life was rugged in those years on the farm. “I recall," says Paton, “that for one year 
our total sales amounted to only $400, and from that had to be deducted taxes, insur- 
ance, wages for the hired man, etc. Not a big living for a family of six, even when the 

.low prices of those days are taken into account. However, we were all hard workers 
and it never occurred to us, or to anyone else in the neighborhood, that we were 
candidates for relief by government or other outside agency." 

Young Paton's formal schooling up to 1906 was pretty sketchy. He was a voracious ' 
reader, however, and the reading material on the family bookshelves was greatly aug- 
mented by the fact that his mother was the local custodian of the “state traveling 
library." This arrangement provided 50 assorted books from the Michigan state library 
each six months, and young William felt that it was his duty to see to it that по book 
went back to Lansing unread. He attended Imlay City High School for one year and 
spent another year at Michigan State Normal College (now Eastern Michigan Uni- 
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versity), but it was not until 1911 that he started seriously on a college program. By 
waiting on tables and washing dishes at boarding houses, by husking corn, sawing 
wood, and selling books from house to house, he managed to keep going and received 
an A.B. degree from the University of Michigan in 1915. The bachelor's degree would 
have come a semester or two earlier, but the $10 then charged as a diploma fee was too 
much for Paton's slender pocketbook. 

Paton lost no time in completing requirements for the M.A. (1916) and the Ph.D. 
(1917). His doctoral dissertation was published by Ronald Press in 1922 under the title 
Accounting Theory With Special Heference to the Corporate Enterprise, and was 
republished 40 years later. 

The teacher to whom Paton owed the most, and who was his chief inspiration, was 
Fred M. Taylor, a kindly but exacting master of logic and an economist of the neo- 
classical school. Accounting textbooks in those days were few and, for the most part, of 
poor quality. A recognition of the importance of accounting and the paucity of 
adequate material for accounting instruction probably furnished the challenge. In any 
' event, Paton and his friend Russell A. Stevenson, a fellow instructor and graduate 
student, brought out the first edition of Principles of Accounting in 1916. 

Paton's teaching career began in the the fall of 1915, when he was appointed an in- 
structor in economics. He had, however, been a teaching fellow during his senior year. 
Earlier, in the summer of 1914, he had married Mary Sleato. The school year 1916-17 
was spent at the University of Minnesota, but he returned to Michigan as assistant pro- 
fessor in 1917. The year 1918-19 found him in Washington, D.C., where he was first 
with the War Trade Board and later with the Income Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Ап associate professorship brought him back to Ann Arbor in the fall of 1919, 
and he became a professor in 1921. 

Throughout his active connection with the Michigan faculty, Paton retained his 
appointment as a member of the Economics Department, retiring in 1959 in possession 
of two titles: Professor of Economics and Edwin Francis Gay University Professor of 
Accounting, the latter being a special chair to which he was appointed in 1947. 
Economics had always been his second love, if not really, in a sense, his first. 

The thousands of students who came under Paton's influence remember him as a 
stimulating teacher and a proliferate writer of textbooks. No student who encountered 
him has forgotton his incisive mind, his impatience with sloppy reasoning, his endless 
stock of homely anecdotes and Biblical references, his interest in his students’ careers, 
and his amazing ability to remember names and faces. 

He was one of the founders of the American Association of University Instructors 
in Accounting and became its sixth president in 1922. He midwifed The Accounting 
Review, the first issue of which appeared in March 1926, and nursed it through its first 
three years. In 1935, he was a ringleader in the move to drop the old, unwieldy name in 
favor of American Accounting Association, and to expand the association's functions 
and broaden its base of membership. Early in 1936, he was appointed the first research 
director of the newly designated organization, and in June, 1936, the Review carried the 
first product of the new research activity. This was modestly entitled, “А Tentative 
Statement of Accounting Principles Affecting Corporate Reports," and there are those 
who think that its appearance stimulated the American Institute of Accountants to 
organize the Committee on Accounting Procedure in an endeavor to make sure that 
upstart academicians did not monopolize the business of formulating accounting 
principles. 
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When the Committee on Accounting Procedure was initiated in 1939, Paton was a 
charter member, and he served for 11 years. His tenure on the committee was notable 
for his many dissents to the committee's pronouncements. He was not impressed with 
the sanctity conferred on an accounting method merely by long usage, he refused to 
kowtow to immediate expediency (though fond of insisting that expediency and logic 
are seldom at odds), he was a persistent foe of pussyfooting, and he was a poor compro- 

° miser. During Paton's membership, the committee adopted 40 of the 51 "Accounting 
Research Bulletins" which it promulgated in its 20-year existence. Though it is not 
possible to pinpoint the results of Paton's influence, they must have been substantial. 

Paton's first practical experience in accounting came during vacations in 1914 and 
1915, when he assisted in an investigation of the early income history of several Michi- 
gan electric power companies, and he maintained a strong interest in the field of public 
utility valuation and rate determination ever after. In 1927, largely as a result of the 
urging of his friend D. W. Springer (long-time secretary of the Michigan State Board of 
Accountancy), he took the C.P.A. examination and obtained a Michigan certificate. 
With F. E. Ross, another member of the Michigan faculty, he founded the public 
accounting firm of Paton and Ross, but his participation in the ordinary engagements 
of the firm was minimal, and he soon dropped out. He continued, however, to 
undertake consulting engagements from time to time, as his teaching schedule 
permitted. 

Many honors came to this man. He was, of course, a member of all of the proper 
Greek-letter honoraries: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, Beta Gamma Sigma, and Beta 
Alpha Psi. He was a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was 
Dickinson Lecturer in Accounting at Harvard University in 1940. In 1944, Lehigh 
University gave him the honorary degree of Litt.D. When Ohio State University inau- 
gurated its Accounting Hall of Fame in 1950, Paton was one of the first three initiates, 
and the only academician. His special professorial chair at the University of Michigan 
has already been mentioned. It was one of 12 named chairs provided by the Board of 
Regents to honor outstanding members of the faculty. Though this was not precisely an 
honor, he had reason to be proud of five years of service on the Ann Arbor city council, 
were he was a foe of waste and a champion of municipal efficiency. 

Following "retirement," Paton taught at the University of Chicago, Olivet College 
(of which he was a trustee), Alma College, the University of Florida, and Wayne State 
University. He continued with occasional consulting work, with extensive writing, and 
some speaking engagements. He then had a little more time for his grandchildren and 
his hobbies. One of the latter is reflected in an article called “Оп Going Underground," 
in which he points out the advantages—not all connected with atomic warfare—of 
occupying dwellings beneath the surface of the earth. If this aberrant idea be taken by 
some of his critics as proof that his notions of economics and politics are those of a 
caveman, he would be totally unconcerned. 

HERBERT F. TAGGART 


Abridged and adapted by the Editor (with permission) from Paton on Accounting, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Michigan, 1964. 


`Y FIRST saw Bill Paton in 1947. He was addressing a group of management accoun- 
tants and constantly moving his red head while clearly, critically, and analytically 
explaining without any doubt the need for accounting to develop more relevant in- 
formation. The spellbound audience thundered its applause in appreciation, and I 
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joined a multitude in adopting his thoughts as a beacon light for developing my own 
professional life. | 

Never smoking пог drinking, and quick to tell anyone how he felt about both, Paton 
applied his energies and considerable abilities to foster the establishment of an 
economics foundation for accounting theory and practice. Widely respected by 
accounting practitioners and academics alike, he used his influence to contribute 
significantly to the development of public accounting standards. Appreciative of his 
effective 11 years as a member of the AICPA Committee on Accounting Procedures, 
many in accounting practice credit it with the establishment of an objective, factual 
reasoning process for public accounting standard setting that carries over to this day. 

A strong supporter of economic concepts as a fruitful base for the development of 
accounting standards, Paton frequently communicated his belief in the need to disclose 
economic reality by “poking fun" at accounting practices that reflected no economic 
substance. His horrified, “Was it fully depreciated?” exemplified his concern that 
accounting might recognize no loss when a valuable economic resource was destroyed. 
But political reality was more important to him than the routine use of economic 
concepts. 

When public accounting faced massive criticism following the 1929 stock market 
crash, Paton subsequently joined with A. C. Littleton in classic support for the use of 
the matching concept as a means for measuring periodic income as a long-term success 
indicator. That shift in the emphasis of the accounting disclosures from the balance 
sheet to the income statement represented a fundamental change in accounting. No 
longer were users to expect that the accounting balance sheet accurately measured the 
current values of balance sheet assets. Rather, assets were to be considered as future 
expenses (Deferred Costs) to be matched against future revenues. The Paton and 
Littleton monograph went even further and encouraged users to direct their attention 
to the long-term success of an enterprise by deemphasizing the accounting concern for 
short-term fluctuating values in the balance sheet and emphasizing the information 
content of an income statement based on the matching concept. 

The professional influence of the two authors was so substantial that their view- 
point overrode alternative proposals for adapting accounting to the post-depression 
era, and the accounting practice quickly accepted their Introduction to Corporate 
Accounting Standards. Accounting information users adjusted their views and began to 
treat the accounting periodic income measure as a relative measure of an organiza- 
tion’s success rather than as an absolute measure of the increase in the current market 
value of the organization’s resources and obligations. Conceptual and technological 
developments in the past 50 years, in the form of supplementary disclosures, risk 
measures, and portfolio balancing, may now provide means for disclosing current mar- 
ket values and external conditions in "Notes to financial reports." In the 1940s, 
however, the Paton and Littleton monograph did much to restore public confidence in 
the public accounting profession. So any tribute to Bill Paton is remiss to the extent that 
it neglects to recognize his contribution to all of economic society. 

Influential as the Michigan professor was in improving the quality of accounting 
theory and practice, his contribution to education and to his students was equally sig- 
nificant. He passed on to his graduate students a pride and a goal that motivated them 
to contribute much to the development of improved information for economic society. 
On various occasions he had breakfast or lunch with former students at annual 
meetings of the American Accounting Association. He invited me to attend two such 
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meetings, and I was astounded by his continuous efforts to inspire and encourage the 
further development of accounting thought. 

Paton's textbooks emphasized why accounting practices were as they were or why 
they should be different than they were. His was no attempt to train students how to 
routinely apply current accounting rules and practices. He clearly sought to teach them 
how to think and develop relevant information for economic society. Successful as 
these textbooks were, and some suggest they could serve as models for developing 
today's accounting textbooks, the typical student's search for certainty in an uncertain 
world limited, to a degree, Paton's influence on accounting textbooks. To this day, too 
many textbooks train students in how to comply with current accounting rules, with 
little concern for alternative ways of developing more relevant and reliable informa- 
tion. Bill Paton, we still need you. 

; ; NORTON M. BEDFORD 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


HE spirit of William Andrew Paton has long brooded over twentieth- 
T century accounting. A prolific writer and speaker teacher of generations of 

students, many of whom followed in his academic footsteps, co-author of a 
monograph that must have had more influence over a longer period than any similar 
work—these are the accomplishments that are most commonly remembered. But Paton 
was a man of many parts. Through a period demanding that he play many roles, he 
played them all with characteristic bravura. I knew him personally only in his later 
years, through occasional encounters between 1959 and 1970. It was enough to evoke in 
me the same sentiments as those of his more knowledgeable eulogists, for I had 
immediate experience of his personal charm, his nimble wit, his abundant helpfulness, 
and his genial grace. 

Born of teachers, later farmers through the economically chilly 1890s, Paton is said 
to have been familiar with the cut and thrust of hometown debate on economic and 
social matters. That setting has turned many adolescents into young radicals. But not 
Paton. Conservative by upbringing and disposition, he remained a lifelong champion of 
the opportunities of self-fulfillment through the free enterprise system, turning his pen 
in later life often in that vein to comment on current economic and social affairs. His 
early university years as a student, and most of his life as a teacher, bestrode the fields 
of economics and accounting. He was consultant to utility and industrial companies, 
appeared often before governmental committees, took a leading part in forming the 
American Accounting Association, and was the first editor of The Accounting Heview. 
A master of disciplined writing and exponent of pungent prose, he gave piquancy to 
what is a generally unspiced and insipid literature. He loved people, loved audiences as 
actors are said to do, and they in turn drew from him his best in scintillating rhetoric. 
He thought nobly of his subject and its practice, serving the professional and academic 
communities with his abundant common sense, insight, and industry. 

Countless thousands more have known Paton through his published work than 
through personal acquaintance. The crosscurrents of academic idealism and practical 
exigency, of private enterprise and public interest, of painstaking analysis and enter- 
taining exposition, tugged his sympathies and their expression in different directions 
all from time to time. The effects deserve more attention than the work of such a 
colossus has attracted. Only two of his many publications can be noticed here. 
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In Accounting Theory (1922), Paton affirmed that “valuation is the crux of account- 
ing," and, since values change, periodic statements should represent “current data - 
[values] in terms of the actual dollar as of the date of the statements." If closer attention 
had been paid to developing the consequences of these ideas in the succeeding two gen- 
erations, the profession may have been saved decades of fruitless debate, and the 
business community may have been saved decades of uninformed reliance on the 
products of mere conventions. 

Paton's examination of the “postulates of accounting" in that work is a landmark 
exercise in the literature. The fundamentals of any professional art are crucial to its. 
effective practice. Paton laid bare the unreality of the assumption of a stable money 
unit, the idea that costs attach, and other common assumptions. The struggle to shake 
oneself free of longstanding habits of thought has always been marked by audacious 
attempts to eliminate what seemed to be contradictory or unrealistic assumptions. 
Accounting Theory was a valiant adventure in that direction, in a field in which 
scholarly work was still in its infancy. 

About 20 years later, the Paton and Littleton monograph appeared. An Introduction 
to Corporate Accounting Standards marked the apotheosis of the cost doctrine and the 
matching principle. That doctrine had its origin in the mid-nineteenth century, al- - 
though Littleton's Accounting Evolution to 1900 carried no hint of it, and Paton had de- 
scribed the balance sheet in 1922 as “the basis of the whole structure of financial 
accounts." Yet here in 1940 was a monograph without a single chapter on balance 
sheets, and the term doesn't even occur in the index. It has always been puzzling that, 
whereas the going-concern idea was noticed by Paton in 1922 and in the 1940 mono- 
graph, so little attention was paid in 1940 to the very measure that would minister to 
survival—balance sheets that would aid in the preservation of a viable relation between 
debt and the real debt-paying potential of assets. Paton's association with the venture is 
perhaps illustrative of his prodigal magnanimity, his readiness to serve the cause of 
. accounting and the American Accounting Association, come what may. He may long 
have doubted the wisdom of his generosity. In any event, in 1970 he was moved to 
write: “Рог a long time I've wished that the Paton and Littleton monograph had never 
been written, or had gone out of print twenty-five years ago.” 

Perennially unassuming and diligent about matters of moment, he loved on 
occasions to jest. I recall vividly an after-dinner address at the annual meeting of the 
AAA about 30 years ago when he regaled a delighted audience with recollections of 
early days of the Association to gales of laughter and waves of applause, while his wife, 
Mary, tugged his coattails at his bland irreverence. 

Always down-to-earth, he was not tolerant of pretentiousness, sapecially in his own 
bailiwick. “I must confess," he said on one occasion, “that I get very tired at times of 
what the current crop of revolutionaries in accounting have to say, especially those 
who find excuses for abandoning or avoiding the term ‘accounting’ entirely." That, 
from one who in his own time and way was a revolutionary. Paton was an accountant 
for all seasons. 

Above all things, through a tumultuous century of changes in education and in 
commerce, Paton unceasingly thought greatly of his twin professions. That was the 
source and the mark of his greatness. 

К. J. CHAMBERS 
The University of Sydney 
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HE opportunity to write this tribute to Bill Paton brings back many stirring 

memories. Last year marked 50 years since I took my first accounting course 

from Bill at the University of Michigan. (At the party celebrating his hundredth 
birthday, he reminded me what seat I had occupied in that class. I responded that his 
memory was better than mine because he was so much younger than I, and in many 
ways he was even then.) In that course and the ones that followed, his enthusiasm, his 
probing mind and keen wit, his dedication and devotion to clear thinking in accounting 
were powerful enough to cause me to change all of my career plans. He won me over, 
as he did so many others, to a career in accounting. For half a century he has remained 
the single most important professional influence on my life. : 

Of course, that's not to say that we always agreed on political, social, and economic 
questions. From Franklin Roosevelt to Ronald Reagan, we had strong differences of 
opinion on the quality of presidential performance. Bill had strong opinions and never 
hesitated to voice them forcefully. However, on accounting questions, he has always 
been supreme. I, along with so many others, can never think of accounting without 
thinking of Bill Paton. 

Throughout his career, Bill emphasized the role of accounting in economic 
analysis. He was delighted to have the Trueblood Report in 1973 adopt his views and 
say, "The basic objective of financial statements is to provide information useful for 
making economic decisions." When the FASB in 1978 repeated this view in almost 
identical words, it helped to reduce his concerns about the FASB's insistence, as he put 
it, in "producing cookbooks, not principles statements." In one.of his last major public 
appearances at the 1983 meeting of the AAA in New Orleans, he gave his memorable 
dream-sequence speech about the FASB, brandishing his cane and demonstrating how 
much vigor and imagination a man of 94 years can have. Those of us who were present 
will never forget his performance. That speech demonstrated his keen analytic ability 
but also his skill at explaining a complex issue in a way that was clearly understood and 
colorful enough to remain in the listener's or reader's memory for years to come. 

By a remarkable coincidence, the AICPA (or its predecessor body) was formed two 
years before Bill Paton was born. For much of the century of their joint existence, Bill 
Paton was a powerful influence on the. AICPA's activity. In his 11 years on the 
Committee on Accounting Procedure and with his considerable stock of homely anec- 
dotes and Biblical references expressed in many articles in the Journal of Accountancy, 
he helped to shape the profession's statements on GAAP. Bill regularly and forcefully 
urged the standard-setting bodies to recognize the importance of sound economic 
principles in official pronouncements and to be modest in offering edicts. In one 
exasperated article in the Journal of Accountancy, he said that “the Board [the APB] has 
no business laying down the law." As an indication of the esteem in which he was held 
in the profession, when the AICPA decided to honor the "Academic Accountant of the 
Century" at its centennial celebration, no name other than Bill Paton's was mentioned 
at the committee meeting where the selection. was made. 

For the thousands of students, many of whom became leaders in industry aud in the 
profession, and for the hundreds of college teachers whose careers were shaped by 
him, there will never be anyone like Bill Paton. His memory will be with us always. 

SIDNEY DAVIDSON 
The University of Chicago 
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beards, no tweeds, no twirling keys, no academic verbiage, no computer jargon, 
no inside references to Kolmogorov, no recourse to volterra equations of the 
second kind, no hopping from one paradigmatic bandwagon to another. : 

The viewpoint remained stable, the framework of neoclassical economics remained 
firm, the value system—the virtues of hard work, personal and intellectual honesty, ra- 
tional discourse, and the free market—never varied. Behavorial studies were interesting 
but more or less confirmed traditional intuitions. Market studies were interesting ex- 
tensions of established views about the incorporation of new information. (How could 
anyone who ever paid a telephone bill believe that information is costless?) The newer 
contract-agency orientation with its ugly. corporate bureaucrats is more depressing 
than his own view of corporate management. My own tentative attempt to. treat ac- 
counting as literary discourse was interesting but aroused no great enthusiasm. 

Yet this bandwagon resistance did not interfere with an occasional reappraisal of 
the financial environment and the need for revised professional guidelines. His 
commitment to current costs, for example, remained constant, but their importance 
diminished during the Depression, when prices were relatively stable, so that he could 
go along (reluctantly) with Littleton and the traditional locked-in, hold-to-maturity con- 
cept of historical costs. Strange bedfellows! 

. Plaintive comment: “Some critics call me stubborn and dogmatic while others call 
me wishy-washy.” Both may have been. right. 

Stubborn? Stubborn eríough for two Missouri mules. He tried to get it right! Wishy- 
washy? Sometimes. In the scientific tradition, he kept an open mind until the evidence 
seemed to support his belief. (Strangely enough, after his pioneering postulates, Paton 
lost interest in presenting accounting as a science even though at least two from his im- 
mediate family were internationally recognized physicists.) Argumentative? You bet! 
Now and then he may have misread the cues and on rare occasions he may have been 
downright wrong. Much of the time he argued straightforward preference statements 
(normative positions) with passion and overwhelming persuasion. Thus he was some- 
times caught in that netherland where propositions are neither true nor false—divorced 
from sense content. Other statements were sometimes non-operational, e.g., with lim- 
ited revenues all costs are recovered pro rata. Yet even his fiercest antagonists recog- 
nized a great mind and an intellectually honest man. 

Needless to say, his sharp mental reactions, powerful rhetoric, and dominating 
personality ‘were intimidating to ordinary doctoral candidates. On occasion he 
thundered like an unbearded prophet—a strident voice from the Hiawathan wilder- 
ness—at other times he listened to struggling students with complete attention. He did 
not suffer fools and laggards with noticeable grace, but he was a firm supporter of 
serious students, especially if attacked by overly aggressive faculty members ог 
harassed by the petty requirements of early doctoral programs. 

Assessments were honest and, except for an occasional reference to trash or junk, 
were seldom harsh. Comments (paraphrased here) were no nonsense, straight-from-the- 

shoulder with unmistakable meaning. | 


Н ERE is that rare Shavian апотају—“а genius without ostentation"—no 


Regarding a dissertation submission: We can't expect major doctoral contributions 
and we sometimes apply a modified labor theory of value. This effort is pretty 
rough stuff, but you did pitch in and get something done. 
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Regarding a notiboxutidi inquiry about his reluctance to cite historical precedents: 
. Most of what I say is common knowledge. Certainly Гуе never meant to imply 
that all of our ancestors were damn fools. 

: Regarding an over-exuberant criticism of a leading public ücooüntünt боон isa 
‚ plodder and may be a little light upstairs, but I'm not sure that you have earned 
the right to be his executioner. 

Regarding CEOs: At retirement roll my chair into the sunshine and give me a lapful 
. of annual reports. The dubious excuses and gracious bows will ВВ the inde go 
‚ by. 


A half century or во ago, Professor Paton. remarked sini that he had spent a 
lifetime of hard work and at best had made only a few minor scratches on the surface of 
accounting knowledge. Clearly his colleagues and students take a different view and 
insist that he destroyed at least some of the arcane tenets of the ancient accounting 


guild. How deep are these scratches and how may they be characterized? 


А contribution of some importance resulted from his relentless campaign to clean 
up.the semantics of the profession and to improve its terminology. Individual 
recommendations were often minor, e.g., removal of such rummage as surplus, 
reserves, profit and loss statement, gross profit. Yet general adoption of these simple 
recommendations required a half century of constant persuasion. - 

Structural changes were chiefly in the direction of forming a consistent structure, 
and here again specific recommendations were not world-shaking. Even the entity 
orientation was already well established, and his contribution was primarily in his 
messianic insistence that it was the appropriate organizational structure for an 
industrialized world. 

The teaching tradition, with its literate texts and diabolical problems, was an 
important contribution. Paton was a great educator, and over the years a small army of 
dedicated and energetic young disciples went forth to spread the Patonian unorthodoxy 
and make their own small contributions. 

Paton's insistence on the rigorous application of economic theory to reasoning in 


accounting was а shrewd insight and a major contribution to the field. Accounting, to ~ 


Paton, is an extension of economics to the operation of the firm, and the accounting 
entity is an organization—an institutional arrangement to produce economic goods. Yet 
the world agrees that his most important contribution came from his respect for logical 
thinking, his abhorrence of shoddy argument, and his unrelenting commitment to 
intellectual honesty. 

With his leadership, accounting became, during his lifetime, a genuine academic 
discipline worthy of university study and a legitimate member of the social science 
establishment. What an impressive human being, William Andrew Paton! What an 
opportunity to have studied with him! What a joy to have known him! 

CARL THOMAS DEVINE 
Florida State University 


Г T was August 1979, and as I walked up to the Sheraton Waikiki Hotel in Honolulu, 
I was assailed by an impeccably dressed gentleman who had apparently lost his 
luggage. For several minutes he confided to me what was wrong with the younger 

generation and, in particular, those placed in charge of his (and others’) suitcases. Fin- 
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ishing by reminding me, as he had done in years past, of the evils of drugs and smoking, 
he turned and moved quickly away into the hotel, apparently realizing I would be of 
little help in retrieving his missing possessions. 

I was to be in his company one more time while in the islands. The occasion was 
the annual luncheon for the past presidents of the American Accounting Association. 
As a member of the Executive Committee, I was invited to attend along with those past 
presidents who had made the long trip to Honolulu. 

When we took our seats for lunch, the head of the main table was reserved for the 
Association's Elder Statesman and Past President in the year 1922, William Andrew 
Paton. He was in excellent spirits, apparently having recovered his missing suitcases, 
and proceeded to tour the room greeting everyone, including myself, by name (despite 
attempts by colleagues to intercede with introductions) and asking a personal question 
on some facet of our lives that could only have come from his exceptional memory. 

I heard little of the luncheon conversation because I had been relegated, as was due 
my station, to a smallish table in a far corner. I was told later, however, that at one point 
Professor Paton was reminded of his famous monograph written with Professor 
Littleton. “Ah yes," Paton was reported to have said, ‘‘Paton and Littleton, profit and 
loss. I was the profit. . . .” To my knowledge the sentence was not completed. As lunch 
concluded, however, a partner of one of the major firms and a student of Bill's in the 
mid-thirties was ushered into the room. Bill, obviously pleased and surprised to see 
him, immediately greeted him by name and asked after his family. Now, to say the least, 
this rather unnerved our visitor, who nevertheless launched into a brief tribute to his 
mentor. It is what came next that I have never forgotten and want to share with you. 

“Bill,” the speaker said to the assembled guests, “was a demanding teacher. In fact, 
he gave me a grade of C in his accounting course." At this point, Bill turned abruptly in 
his chair to look up at the speaker, waggled a finger under his пове, and declared, “It 
was not a C, it was a C minus!” “No Bill,” our speaker retorted, “it was а С. I remember 
because it was the only C I ever received." “You’re wrong, young man, it was a C 
minus. You failed to solve the consolidation question on the final correctly, and I was 
forced to lower your grade." “Well, I guess you must be right," demurred the perplexed 
ex-student. 

So what is so important about this simple event in the life of a man who at that time 
was 90 years of age, a man who had accomplished about all there was to accomplish in 
his chosen field? Indeed, it is precisely because of his stature that the event is 
significant. The process of education, teaching, and, most of all, his students were the 
center of Bill Paton's professional career. If we learn one thing from this man, it is that 
our students are the most precious gift we are allowed. Each is to be cherished and if 
possible given a special place in our lives. Surely this was true for Bill. 


THOMAS R. DYCKMAN 
Cornel! University 


N the fall of 1979, Thomas J. Burns, then Book Review Editor of The Accounting 
Review, asked me to review the classic monograph, An Introduction to Corporate 
Accounting Staridards by William A. Paton and A. C. Littleton, in commemoration 
of its fortieth anniversary. For some reason, the monograph had never been officially 
. reviewed in The Accounting Review, in spite of the significant influence it had over 
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many scholars, practitioners, and students. I undertook the task of preparing the review 
with trepidation. After all, a book that has been already so widely read i is much more 
difficult to review than a book that was just published. 

After months of work, I sent a copy of my review article to Professor Paton. Upon 
careful review, he requested to have his statement published along with the review 
article, which appeared in the October 1980 issue of The Accounting Review. 

In the statement, after providing additional insight into the historical perspectives 
surrounding the monograph, he concluded that "Perhaps the main reason I am writing 
this statement is to make my personal stand clear. I have always been a value man. This 
is partly the result, no doubt, of my training in neo-classical economics, and several 
years of teaching in that area before wandering into accounting." 

Yet, the monograph is, with the exception of a final section, almost exclusively cost- 
based. Only after the first six sections, where a logical construction of essential ingredi- 
ents of accounting is presented, does it discuss replacement cost disclosure in the foot- 

notes to financial statements. 

i It Бад long been a puzzle to me why Bill Paton, whose earlier writings advocated 
the recognition of appreciation in income so strongly, agreed to make the first six chap- 
ters of the monograph so exclusively cost-oriented. Of course, influence from his co- 
author, A. C. Littleton, a strong advocate of the historical cost principle as evidenced by 
' his writings, as well as the members of the Executive Committee who worked closely 
with the two authors, must be taken into account. I felt, however, Bill Paton must have 
seen some merit in presenting the materials in this way. 

The puzzle was partially resolvéd when I read an excellent paper by Stephen A. 
Zeff, “Paton on the Effects of Changing Prices on Accounting: 1916-55,” in Essays in 
Honor of William A. Paton edited by him and his colleagues in 1979, in which he care- 
fully depicted the transition of Bill Paton’ 8 position on the effects of changing prices 
‘over four periods. 

It seems that the monograph was written during the third бән when Bill Paton's 
recognition of the importance of the "accountability side" of accounting was strongest, 
even if his heart was still on the “decision side" of accounting. - 

Accounting seems to contain two sides that are almost exactly opposite of each 
other in characteristics. They may be called the “decision side" of accounting and 
the "accountability side" of accounting. The former is centered on the objective of 
providing information useful for decision making, while the latter is centered on the 
objective of providing information on charges and discharges of accountability so that 
accountability relations can. function smoothly. The two sides can be characterized 
‚ by such contrasting terms as freedom vs. responsibility. 

Decision making means a choice among alternatives, and a choice means freedom. 
Decision making is an “intrapersonal” activity that can be made alone as a free person. 
Accountability, on the other hand, is an “interpersonal” activity that cannot be made 
alone because it involves two parties, an accountor and an accountee. An accountor ac- 
counts for his or her activity for the benefit of an accountee. 

The two sides of accounting are built on fundamentally different bases, yet they are 
connected as two sides of a coin. This is because freedom and responsibility are linked 
together in most (or, as some people think, in every one) of our decisions. Especially in 
modern management where-a manager makes a decision on the use of someone else's. 
money, every decision has accountability attached to it. 
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It seems very fortunate for the readers of the monograph that the two authors, who 


came from different perspectives on accounting, were able to agree on the underlying 
orientation óf the monograph. The structure they adopted is an excellent one. 

After completing the monograph with A. C. Littleton, Bill Paton became a feverish 
campaigner for replacement cost and price-level adjustment. Having been exposed to 
the accountability side as well as the decision side of accounting, Bill Paton must have 
become а persuasive campaigner far more profound than he was in 1916-18, the first 
period “typified by youthful idealism” according to Steve Zeff. 

In spite of the apparently drastic swing in his position, Bill Paton seems to hav 
been quite satisfied, according to his statement, with the contents of the monograph 
aside from a few minor changes and additions he might have made. However, he 
wished to make it clear that he had been a value man all along. Here, we may see a mild 
detachment between a book and its author. But this is the way it should be since, after 
all, a book is the author’s intellectual child, with a life separate from the author. 
Professor Paton’s longevity has benefited the members of the AAA greatly. And we 
: all know that he will be remembered through his: many superb intellectual children, 

whose longevity will extend many centuries into the future. An Introduction. to 
Corporate Б Standards is Par one of them. , 
YUJI IRI; 
Carnegie Mellon Snivcrally 


_ (The author acknowledges the helpful comments of Stephen A. Zeff.) 


Y first acquaintance with Bill Paton came via letter in response to my applica- 
M tion for admission to the MBA program. He began the dialogue with the 
assertion that Michigan was the best place to study accounting and fur- 
thermore that I should pursue the Ph.D. and become a teacher and researcher. — 
Upon arrival at the University, I went to his office to meet him and to discuss my 
course of study. His opinion was clear and concise—I should study asset accounting 
and corporate financial statements; after this, I should take his seminar on the theory of 
income measurement, do what was required for the degree, and complete the elective 
set with those subjects that might be of interest. ' 
‘Thad studied accounting as an undergraduate and had аа аз ап auditor, but I 


had never understood accounting theory, Patonian-style, before. Bill Paton at age 66. 


had strong opinions on many subjects, especially the role of government in our society, 
but he had a way of explaining accounting that was very effective. His discussions of 
why entities buy goods and services and how they use these resources to produce prod- 
ucts or services to generate. revenue made accounting understandable as a measure- 
ment process of an ongoing activity. The rules, of which there were very few (mainly 
ARB No. 43 and a small monograph by Paton and Littleton), were held in low esteem by 
Bill Paton. I often wonder what he would say about our attempts to teach the volumes 
of rules promulgated by the APB and FASB. 

As we all know, Bill Paton had little regard for academic material or issues that he 
viewed as softheaded. He clearly viewed the proper role of government in terms of the 
least government as the best government. The individual was all-important to Bill 
Paton. His “shirt sleeve economics” espoused a philosophy for which Paton was 
famous—at his retirement dinner in 1959, he was offering his customary advice that 


{ 


El 
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Social Security was a curse on our society and that television was a waste of time that 
should be used to exercise the brain and continue the learning process. 

Needless to say, Bill believed in the market system. One day at lunch in the 
Michigan Union when he was confronted with apple pie as the only selection, he asked 
why there were no choices. The attendant replied, “Dr. Paton, what would you like? I 
will get it for you." Bill responded, “I want apple pie, but I want a choice." 

Bill never thought much of academic administrators, and shortly after I became 
Dean at Duke, he told me that perhaps I should lend a helping hand to the institution, 
but he cautioned that the tenure should be short, lest I, like others, become a bureau- 
crat. When I last saw Bill, he again cautioned that in spite of any success as a dean, I 
should return to teaching—maybe, there is still time, Bill! 

Bill Paton’s infectious smile, his commitment to his students, and his love of his 
work have been an inspiration to many who left his coaching to grow into positions of 
major responsibility. Those with whom I have had some acquaintance always speak 
of Bill as a true friend and a person for whom they have great respect. Well after 
retirement, Bill Paton had a strong mind, a conviction about economics, and a deep in- 
terest in those with whom he had worked. We will miss his straight thinking and lack of 
tolerance for softheaded dialogue. Anyone who studied accounting with Bill Paton will 
have been forced to think through the mechanics of the double-entry procedures to 
understand the economic phenomena that are reflected in the numbers. Bill Paton’s 
influence on the development of accounting theory and thought is without peer. Those . 
who had the privilege of studying with Bill and becoming his friend will never be able 
to view accounting as the process of applying rules. They will instead insist on under- 
standing the economic events and on the use of the measurement and disclosure con- 
cepts that provide the most accurate representation of the facts. 

Let us hope that the Patonian approach is not dead, but can be perpetuated and may 
yet prevail. Bill Paton, with his logic and his philosophy, stands as a giant among us. I 
will never forget his smile, his red hair, or his approach to teaching accounting. 
| THOMAS F. KELLER 

Duke University 


FEW years after graduating from the University of Michigan, I returned to Ann 

Arbor and decided to visit Professor Paton. Standing outside his classroom, I did 

not expect him to remember me, but as he exited the classroom he looked up and 
immediately called me by name and asked about my new career at Price Waterhouse. 
Professor Paton had a remarkable memory, but it was just one of the many distinguish- 
. ing characteristics of a man I will never forget. 

Over the next 30 years, [ saw Professor Paton many times, and his photograph has 
occupied a prominent place in my office—a constant reminder of his immense influ- 
ence on my career. Of course, it was not Just my career that was affected. Even though 
he was close to retirement, Professor Paton taught three courses in the early 
1950s—two of which were undergraduate courses. The thought of the leading account- 
ing theoretician of this century teaching undergraduate courses and the related 
impression on these students 18 worth considering. 

He was an exciting teacher with lovable characteristics and unlimited energy. In 
class, he gained our undivided attention with vivid language and endless anecdotes 
about his childhood on the farm. We had to pay close attention because we did not want 
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to miss something а special. The sparkle in his eyes revealed how excited he was 
about the subject matter. 

Professor Paton always challenged the established theories in accounting: even 
when he had helped establish them. Our textbooks were written by him, and he always 
challenged the status quo in them. In his lectures he would challenge his own text- 
books. “Disregard Chaper 12,” he would say, “my thinking on this subject has changed. 
Consider this lecture in lieu of it." Accounting was not a static subject to Professor 
Paton, and that added to the intellectual stimulation of the classroom and our interest 
in accounting as a profession. Professor Paton's classes emphasized the importance of 
the written word. He was a tough critic and a stickler for effective communication, reg- 
ularly downgrading papers that were not well written. He was impatient with sloppy 
reasoning, whether on paper or in classroom discussion, and very sharp responses to 
poorly thought-out answers were more the rule than the exception. 

Professor Paton was never reluctant to speak out. He tried to shape opinions. He 
held many strong opinions, and he was not bashful in sharing them. For example, I re- 
call asking him if I should take a course in governmental accounting. “If you are really 
interested in such a dull subject, check out a book from the library and read it over the 
weekend. Don't waste an entire semester," he said: Years later, I recall him making fun 
of business school courses with names like “Organizational Behavior.” 

Professor Paton did not favor a vast array of rules governing every conceivable situ- 
ation that might arise in the world of accounting. He believed common sense and sound 
judgment exercised by highly principled professionals was superior—a view shared by 
George O. May, a practitioner and contemporary with whom Professor Paton formed a 
close bond. He often referred to him in discussions with me. This view, like many of his 
other views, has stood the test of time. 

"When the American Accounting Association named Professor Paton the. 
Accounting Educator of the Twentieth Century, I thought it was richly deserved. His 
legacies are the thousands of students who sat in his classroom and the other thousands 
who profited from his thoughtful textbooks. We are all the better for the experience. 

‚ ROBERT С. NICHOLS 
Price Waterhouse 
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Taxes and Organizational Form: 
A Comparison of Corporations 
and Master Limited Partnerships 


David A. Guenther 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: Much of the research in positive account- 
ing theory deals with whether managers choose accounting methods that 
reduce or minimize certain costs faced by firms, such as the cost of violat- 
ing bond covenant restrictions, political costs, and the tax cost associated 
with the use of the FIFO rather than the LIFO inventory method. However, 
this research ignores some more fundamental costs associated with the 
legal form under which the firm chooses to operate, a much larger issue 
that precedes the choice of accounting methods. This article examines this 
larger issue by focusing on the trade-off that exists between tax costs and 
transaction costs in the choice of organizational form. — 

Scholes and Wolfson (1986, 1989) assert that an organization's form Is 
chosen to minimize both tax costs and transaction costs. Under this theory, 
if the corporate form has a greater tax cost than that of an alternative form, 
the partnership, the corporate form would not be chosen unless the trans- 
action costs of the partnership form exceed those of the corporate form. 
Fama and Jensen (1983b, 327) examine costs of alternative organizational 
forms and state that "the form of organization that survives in an activity is 
the one that delivers the product demanded by customers at the lowest 
price while covering costs." Although Fama and Jensen specifically 
excluded tax costs from their analysis, Scholes and Wolfson argue that 
both relative tax costs and relative transaction costs are important determi- 
nants of organizational form choice, and that changes in relative tax costs 
will result in changes in form. They also make the following predictions 
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about the effect of the 1986 Tax Reform Act: corporations will be replaced 
as an organizational form by partnerships for new ventures financed with 
equity; many existing corporations will convert to partnership form; absent 
this conversion, many corporations will add debt to their capital structure. 

These predictions lead directly to two questions. First, how do tax laws 
affect the choice of business entity? Second, what happens when these tax 
laws change? These two general questions are investigated here through 
two more specific research questions. The first is, What are the incremental 
tax costs and transaction costs of alternative organizational forms (corpora- 
tions and master limited partnerships) available to large, publicly traded 
firms? The second is, How will managers of existing corporations respond 
to a tax law change (the 1981 Economic Recovery Tax Act) that causes the 
tax cost of the corporate form to increase relative to that of the partnership 
form? ; 

The results of empirical tests of four hypotheses developed to investi- 
gate these research questions indicate that, for the period 1978-85, the 
corporate form resulted in a significantly greater average tax cost than the 
partnership form, and this incremental tax cost increased significantly after 
the 1981 Economic Recovery Tax Act (ERTA). Partnerships are found to 
have a significantly lower return on assets and sales than a matched 
sample of corporations. Responses of managers to increasing tax costs of 
the corporate form after 1981 are predicted to be (1) increasing long-term 
debt, (2) increasing non-dividend distributions, and (3) decreasing dividend 
payout ratios. Empirical results for both univariate and multivariate tests 
are consistent with these predictions. 

These results make a significant contribution to accounting research 
for two reasons. First, they demonstrate a relationship between changes in 
relative tax costs of alternative (competing) organizational forms and 
changes in such fundamental elements of capital structure as debt levels, 
non-dividend distributions, and dividend payout ratios. Previous research 
on the relationship between taxes and capital structure (e.g., Bradley et al. 
1984; DeAngelo and Masulis 1980; MacKie-Mason 1990; Titman and 
Wessels 1988) has not considered the effect of the tax cost of alternative 
organizational forms. Second, the results provide empirical support for 
predictions by Scholes and Wolfson (1986, 1989) and Petruzzi (1988) regard- 
ing responses of corporations to increases in relative tax costs (i.e., Scholes 
and Wolfson predict increasing long-term debt; Petruzzi predicts increasing 
non-dividend distributions). 


Key Words: Double taxation, Partnership, Organizational form, Dividend 
clienteles. 


Data Availability: Data are available on request from the author. 


HE remainder of this article consists of four sections. Section I develops four hy- 


potheses dealing with the relationship between tax costs, transaction costs, and 


organizational form. Section 11 discusses some measurement issues related to the 
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variables used in the empirical tests, as well as the sample selection procedures. Sec- 
tion III reports the results of testing the hypotheses, and section IV concludes the dis- 
cussion. 


I. Development of Hypotheses 
Hypothesis H1 


Because of double taxation, the tax cost of the corporate form is predicted to be 
greater than that of the partnership form. Stated in null form, this hypothesis is: 


H1: The incremental tax cost of the corporate form over the (Везер form is 
less than or equal to zero. 


As used here, the “tax cost" of an organizational form refers to the total of the in- 
come taxes imposed on the organization (e.g., the corporate income tax) and any taxes 
imposed on the equity owners of the organization (e.g., the shareholders' tax on divi- 
dend income). However, the presence of double taxation in the U.S. tax system is not a 
sufficient condition for the corporate form to always result in a greater tax cost than the 
partnership form. Whether the tax cost is greater for the corporate form (i.e., the incre- 
mental tax cost of the corporate form is positive) depends on the relative corporate and 
shareholder marginal tax rates, as well as the level of dividends. This relationship is 
illustrated in figure 1. 

The top two diagrams in figure 1 illustrate a situation in which a corporation with a 
tax rate of 46 percent pays out 50 percent of its after-tax earnings as a dividend to share- 
holders whose tax rate is 60 percent. If this same corporation could costlessly change 
its form to a partnership, the bottom diagram illustrates the total personal income taxes 
to be paid by the partners, assuming that the pre-tax earnings are the same and that the 
partners have the same tax rate as the shareholders. Under the above assumptions, the 
corporate form incurs a tax cost relative to the partnership of $0.022 per $1 of income 
(the distance between the two dotted lines in figure 1), as follows: 





Corporate tax: $1x 0.46— $0.460 
Shareholder tax: [0.50 x $(1— 0.46)] x 0.60 = 0.162 
Total tax, corporate form: $0.022 
Partnership tax: $1x0.60— | $0.600 
Difference (incremental tax cost) $0.022 
Hypothesis H2 


Under the Scholes and Wolfson (1986, 1989) theory of organization choice, the form 
of organization is chosen to minimize tax costs and transaction costs. Prior.to 1981, the 
partnership form of organization did not allow for publicly traded ownership interests, 
a form of transferability restriction that imposed a major transacton cost. However, 
after 1981 the partnership form offered both limited liability (through the use of a 
limited partnership) and publicly traded ownership interests (through the use of a mas- 
ter limited partnership). It is predicted (in hypotheses H3 below) that the incremental 
tax cost of the corporate form increased after 1981. Given this combination of a de- 
crease in the transaction cost of the partnership and an increase in the incremental tax 
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Figure 1 
Incremental Tax Cost of a Corporation Compared with a | Partnership 


Corporate 
Tax 







060820086 





PE в а 


Partnership 


Note: It is assumed that the corporation has a tax rate of 46 percent and distributes 50 percent of its after-tax 
Income as a dividend to shareholders. The personal income tax rate for shareholders and partners is 
assumed to be 60 percent. 


cost of the corporation, corporations would then survive as a potential form of business 
after 1981 only if there are additional transaction costs of the partnership form that ex- 
ceed the incremental tax cost of the corporate form. If this were not the case, new busi- 
‘nesses would be started as partnerships rather than corporations. Further (absent 
additional transaction costs such as taxes on liquidation), firms would maximize their 
value by changing from corporations to partnerships. This motivates the second 
hypothesis: 


H2: The emon transaction costs of the partnership form over the corporate 
form are less than or equal to zero. 


If a firm can be characterized as a nexus of contracts (Jensen and Meckling 1976), 
then differences in transaction costs are expected to exist when there are differences in 
contractual relationships between partnerships and corporations. By examining those 
cases in which contracts entered into by master limited partnerships (MLPs) differ 
from those entered into by corporations, it 18 possible to identify potential transaction 
costs. For example, one significant difference between partnerships and corporations 
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involves the lack of voting rights for limited partners. Although the general partner may 
be replaced through a vote of the limited partners, the effectiveness of this technique as 
а control mechanism 18 reduced by two constraints. First, to replace the general partner 
requires at least the vote of a majority of the limited partner units (and in many cases 
the percentage is substantially greater than a simple majority). Second, most partner- 
ship agreements give the general partner the ability to convert general partner units 
into limited partner units, which may then be voted by the general partner. In some 
cases this makes it literally impossible for the limited partners to ever replace the 
general partner. Another (anecdotal) example of greater transaction costs for MLPs is 
found in the 1988 prospectus of Apache Petroleum Company, an MLP whose manage- 
ment states that changing from a partnership to a corporation would save $4 million 
(approximately 2 percent of revenues) in annual overhead costs, such as preparing and 
providing complicated tax information to the limited partners. 

Differences between partnerships and corporations are evident in contracts be- 
tween the firm and the government (e.g., reporting and recordkeeping requirements), 
the government and the partners (e.g., tax-filing complexity), the firm and its general 
partner (e.g. unlimited general partner liability, the partners and managers (e.g., 
managers are often employees of the general partner rather than of the partnership), 
and the limited partners and the general partner (e.g., lack of participation in manage- 
ment through a board of directors, lack of voting rights). It is predicted that these dif- 
ferences all result in transaction costs to the partnership or its equity owners that ex- 
ceed the transaction costs arising from the corporate form of organization. 

The definition of transaction costs from Williamson (1981) and Arrow (1969) is the 
cost of running the economic system, or, for this study, the cost of running a corpora- 
tion or partnership. In the context of organizational form choice, the decision maker is 
assumed to consider all costs of running the organization. If the total of all costs of the 
partnership form, regardless of the type of costs, exceed the total of all costs of the cor- 
poration form, the corporation will be chosen as the form of organization (assuming 
equal revenues). Hypothesis H1 focuses on tax costs, while hypothesis H2 focuses on all 
other costs, labelled transaction costs. 

Transaction costs can be divided into two categories: explicit and implicit. Explicit 
costs are actual expenses incurred by the partnership, such as bookkeeping, record- 
keeping, and data-processing costs. They also include the costs of perquisites con- 
sumed by opportunistic managers, monitoring and bonding costs to limit such 
consumption, and the premiums for insurance required by contracts to indemnify man- 
agers for any losses that result from their actions (as required in most partnership 
agreements). 

Implicit costs are those resulting from managers making financing and investment 
decisions for the partnership that differ from those that would be made by the equity 
owners of the partnership (i.e., “agency costs." For a discussion of these costs in 
connection with oil and gas tax shelter limited partnerships, see Wolfson [1985]. Kar- 
poff and Rice (1989) also include in this category the costs of incompetent or inefficient 
managers. Since implicit costs are not actual expenditures of the partnership, but 
rather are opportunity costs, they are not reflected directly in the cost of goods sold, or 
general and administrative expenses. However, these costs will affect the performance 
of the partnership, and partnerships with high implicit transaction costs will be less 
profitable and less efficient in utilizing their assets than those without such costs. 
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Note that costs of actually forming or dissolving an organization are not directly ex- 
amined. Costs of forming the organization are expected to be reflected in higher gen- 
eral and administrative expense (e.g., “legal expense") in the year of organization, or in 
additional amortization expense of capitalized intangible assets in future years. Costs 
of dissolution are not addressed, since the cost of dissolving an existing corporation is 
assumed to be so great (because the liquidation is a taxable event) as to prevent a direct 
change in form for most firms. 


Hypothesis H3 


Hypothesis H3 examines the effect of the 1981 individual tax rate reductions on the 
incremental tax cost of the corporate form. From.examining figure 1, it is apparent that, 
if the dividend payout percentage and the corporate tax rate are held constant, a de- 
crease in the investor tax rate will increase the incremental tax cost of the corporate 
form. With ERTA, the maximum individual tax rate decreased from 70 to 50 percent, 
while the maximum corporate rate remained unchanged. Therefore, if everything else 
remained constant (dividends, earnings, tax credits, etc.), corporations should have ex- 


. perienced increased incremental tax costs after 1981.' This prediction is examined em- 


pirically by testing the following null hypothesis for the 1981 ERTA tax rate reductions: 


Нз: The change in the incremental tax cost of the corporate form after 1981 ís less - 
than or equal to zero. 


Hypothesis H4 


Hypothesis H4 looks at reactions of managers of corporations to increasing incre- 
mental tax costs brought about by the 1981 tax rate reductions. One way corporations 
can reduce their incremental tax cost is to decrease dividend payments. However, em- 
perical evidence indicates that dividend levels remain constant or increase over time. 
(See Barclay and Smith [1988] for a discussion of dividend policies.) Firms rarely re- 
duce dividends, and when they do, it is usually associated with a decline in earnings. 
Boards of directors may select optimal dividend levels on the basis of factors uncor- 
related with tax effects (e.g., investment opportunities, signaling, free cash flow). For 
these reasons, any reduction of dividends may be a sub-optimal decision, and thus 
other alternatives may have been pursued. 

Hypothesis H4.1. In discussing the effects of the 1986 Tax Reform Act, Wolfson. 
(1988, 18) states: , | 


..it is straightforward to show that the effect of the new tax bill 18 to encourage 
increased reliance on corporate borrowing as a means of financing. The result is the 
same as if the corporation. hàd converted partially to a partnership form of organization 
for tax purposes. 


This result follows from the tax deductibility of interest payments. To the extent the 
firm substitutes debt holders for equity holders, it can provide a return to its suppliers 
of capital (debt holders) that is subject to only a single level of taxation, the same as a 
partnership. The additional interest payments will reduce the incremental tax cost be- 
cause of their deductibility by the corporation. 


1 For example, under the assumptions of figure 1, if the Individual tax rate is decreased from 60 to 50 per- 
cent, the tax cost of the corporation per $1 of taxable income is 0.460 4-0.135 —0.595, while the tax cost of the 
partnership is 0.500 for an incremental tax cost of 0.095. 


>. 
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If competition from partnership forces managers of corporations to increase debt 
levels (thereby reducing tàx costs), this might imply that managers would otherwise 
select debt levels that did not minimize tax costs, a potential criticism of hypothesis 


. H4.1. However, as Jensen (1986) and Summers (1989) point out, adding debt to a corpo- 


ration's capital structure imposes costs on managers, and this in turn may cause man- 
agers to make capital structure decisions that are not cost-minimizing for the firm. For 
example, Summers (1989, 302) states, “managers do not always act in the best interests ` 
of their shareholders—the 'agency' problem. Running a highly leveraged corporation 
may be more profitable for shareholders but less pleasant for managers." However, 
when managers are faced with a greater potential cost (i.e., the loss of their job) due to 
competition from the partnership form of organization, they may be forced to take 
actions that increase their own costs but reduce the tax cost of the corporation. 

On the basis of this analysis, corporations with increasing incremental tax costs 
should also be observed increasing their long-term debt levels, which is tested by hy- 
pothesis H4.1. Stated in the null form: 


H4.1: The correlation between the change in a ‘corporation’ 8 ЕРЕ | tax cost . 
arid the change iri the corporation's long-term debt after 1981 is less than or 
equal to zero. 


Hypothesis H4.2. Another way corporations could deal with increasing incre- 
mental tax costs is to attempt to distribute assets out of the corporation directly to their . 
shareholders (a form of gradual liquidation). Transaction costs prevent the firm from 
simply liquidating and forming a partnership. However, it may maximize the share- 
holders' wealth if the firm gradually distributes its assets and enables shareholders to 
convert their investment into a non-corporate form.? 

These distributions, which generally take the form of stock repurchases, are known 
as non-dividend distributions and are usually taxed to shareholders as capital gains. 
According to an empirical observation by Shoven (1986, 29, 31), “corporations in the 
United States are now making non-dividend cash payments to shareholders, the sum of 
which exceeds that of dividends. ... Clearly there has been a major change in corpo- 
rate financial behavior which necessitates future research.” Although Shoven specu- 
lates that tax minimization behavior may be one cause of this behavior, he does not 
conduct any specific tests of this hypothesis, nor does he relate the DEAE to the 1981 


Хах rate changes. 


Another type of non-dividend distribution i is coh payments by an acquiring corpo- 
ration to target shareholders in a merger. Petruzzi (1988, 104) develops a model in 
which changes in tax laws lead to a change in the relative values of investment oppor- 
tunities in the corperate and non-corporate sectors. He argues that “а relative tax cut 
for individuals makes it less likely that capital will flow into corporations and more 
likely that it will flow out.” Petruzzi uses this result as an explanation for why firms 
make cash payments to target firm shareholders in mergers. The reponse of managers 


2 Note that these non-dividend distributions cannot completely take the place of ordinary dividends. ` 
Otherwise, firms could simply stop paying dividends and substitute non-dividend distributions. One reason 
for this lack of substitutability is the Internal Revenue Code. For example, Section 302 would re-characterizea ` 
pro rata stock repurchase as an ordinary dividend. Barclay.and Smith (1988) argue that opportunistic behavior 
by managers prevents non-dividend distributions from being perfect substitutes for cash dividends. 
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to increasing stock repurchases or increasing merger payments is tested by неи 
Н4.2. Stated in the null form: 


H4.2: The correlation between the change in a corporation’ 8 А tax cost 
and the change in the corporation's non-dividend distributions after 1981 is 
less than or equal to zero. 


Hypothesis H4.3. A third possible response to ИЕ ен tax costs is a 
decrease in the dividend payout ratio. As discussed above, one way a corporation 
. could reduce its incremental tax cost is by reducing the level:of dividends. However, 
' firms choose a level of dividends for a variety of reasons that may be unrelated to in- 
come tax effects. Once a given level of dividends is chosen, the firm may be reluctant to 
reduce either the per share or total amounts. However, the firm may still achieve a re- 
duction in the incremental tax cost by reducing the payout ratio. For a firm with in- 
creasing income, the dividend payout ratio may be lowered without reducing either per 
share or total dividends simply by keeping the dividend level constant. This response is 
tested by hypothesis H4.3. Stated in the null form: 


H4.3: The correlation between the change ina corporation’ 8 а tax cost 
and the change in the corporation’s s dividend payout ratio. after 1981 is 
greater than or equal to zero. 


Although hypotheses На. 1, H4.2, and H4.3 are all stated EA a firm i is not 
constiained to only one response. Firms may in fact respond to increasing incremental 
tax costs by some combination of increasing long-term debt, increasing non-dividend 
distributions, and decreasing dividend payout ratios. For this roan both univariate 
and multivariate tests of hypothesis H4 are conducted. 


п. Measurement of Variables and rm ad Selection 
Measuring Incremental Tax Cost 


A measure of the incremental tax cost of the corporate form, labelled ilio tax wedge 
here,* is required to test hypotheses H1, H3, and H4. The tax wedge is defined as the dif- 
ference between (1) the net after-tax increase in wealth accruirig.to the partners of a 
'partnership, and (2) the sum of undistributed net income and after-tax dividends accru- 
ing to the shareholders of а corporation, assuming both the corporation and the 
partnership have the same pre-tax and taxable income: 

‘To derive the tax wedge, let EBT be the net earnings before tax ТЕЕ for 
simplicity to be equal to cash flow) and TI be the taxable income of an entity. If the 
entity is a Porpora: its undistributed net income (UNI) is then: 


^ UNI-EBT- TI(t.)-- D, " (1) 
Wiss: t is ihi corporate tax rate and D is the amount paid as a a dividend. | 


3 The dividend payout ratio is defined as the ratio of total dividends to pre-tax book income. The dividend 
level is defined as the total dollar amount of dividends paid. — . 

: * The tarm “tax wedge" is borrowed from the public finance’ sector of the &conomics еее, where ít 
refers to the difference between the price received by the seller of a good and the price paid by the buyer of a 
good when the aireach is caused by a tax. In this study, it refers to the difference in tax costs of two alterna- 
tive organizational 
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The after-tax increase in wealth accruing to the shareholders (AWEALTH,) is: 
UNI(t4) 
Ti) 


where t, equals the investor tax rate on ordinary income, tą is the investor tax rate on 
capital gains, T is the number of years that the investor holds the stock before the 
capital gain is taxed, and i is the investor discount rate. 

Substituting equation (1) into equation (2) and rearranging gives: 


UNI pes) 


AWEALTH,- UNI — —— - + D(1-—t.), (2) 


AWEALTH,=EBT-—TI(t.)— - D(t.). É (3) 
If the entity is a partnership, the after-tax increase in wealth accruing to the part- 
ners is: 


AWEALTH, — EBT — TI (t.), (4) 


since all of the income is taxed directly to the individual partners. No present-value 
terms are necessary in this expression, since a partner could sell the ownership interest 
at any time (and buy it back) with no additional tax consequences. Also, note that the 
level of dividends has no effect on the partnership tax. 

The tax wedge (W) is defined here as the difference between equations (4) and (3): 


UNI (ta) 
(1+i)7 


In substance, equation (5) says the tax wedge is equal to the actual corporation in- 
come tax [TI(t.}], less the investors’ tax on undistributed taxable income [(TI-—D)({t.)], 
plus the present value of the capital gains tax due upon a future sale of the shares 
(UNI(t.,.)/(1+i)7].° Because of the lower tax rates applicable to capital gains and 
because of the ability of shareholders to defer the capital gains tax indefinitely, it is ini- 
tially assumed that the present value of the future tax is close to zero and can be ig- 
nored. (This is a common assumption in the finance literature. See Miller [1977] and 
Miller and Scholes [1978] for examples of this assumption.) The effect of this 
assumption is to understate the tax wedge and to bias the results against rejection of the 
null form of hypothesis H1." 

Two of the terms in equation (5), TI (the corporation's taxable income) and t, (the 
investor marginal tax rate on ordinary income?) are not directly observable or available 
to the researcher. The methods used to estimate these terms are discussed below. 


W=AWEALTH, — A WEALTH, = TI(t.) - (TI- D)(t.)- —— —- (5) 


* This analysis also assumes that the marginal tax rates of the partners are equal to those of the share- 
holders. This would be the case if the corporation could costlessly change its form to a partnership or if the 
same investors were considering alternative forms of investment. 

$ This calculation ignores any appreciation in the value of the assets owned by the firm, since this apprecia- 
tion is not subject to income tax until “realized” for tax purposes by a sale or exchange transaction. Any appre- 
ciation in asset values would result in a capital gains tax to the shareholder or partner when the stock or part- 
nership interest was sold. Since the effect would be the same for both the corporate and partnership: forms, it is 
ignored in the calculation of the tax wedge. 

7 The sensitivity of the results to this assumption are examined in section III through the use of a second tax 
wedge measure, called the upper bound tax wedge. In the calculation of the upper bound tax wedge, the 
assumption is made that all capital gains are taxed currently. 

* Marginal rather than average investor tax rates are required in the tax wedge calculation, since the calcu- 
lation assumes that investors would increase their taxable income by their share of the corporation’s undistrib- 
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Table 1 


Weighted Average Marginal Tax Rates 
for Individuals Receiving Dividend Income 








Year Tax Rate 
1978 44.29% 
1979 45.26% 
1980 48.47% 
1981 45.89% 
1982 38.4196 
1983 35.9496 
1984 35.1996 
1985 | 34.98% 





Note: The tax rates represent the weighted average marginal U.S. tax rates for individual shareholders who 
received taxable dividends during the calendar years indicated. Rates are calculated on the basis of 
data published in the Internal Revenue Service publication "Statistics of Income." 


Measuring Investor Tax Rates 


The first method of estimating investor tax rates is based on information contained 
in the Internal Revenue Service publication “Statistics of Income." This publication re- 
ports dividends (and other gross income items) received by taxpayers within specific 
levels of taxable income (classified by filing status). Based on the assumption that the 
composition of investor groups does not differ across firms, a weighted average inves- 
tor marginal tax rate is calculated and used. For example, if the IRS data indicate that 
10 percent of all dividends are received by taxpayers with a 35 percent marginal tax 
rate, the assumption is made that 10 percent of the equity owners of any particular cor- 
poration have that same rate. А key assumption in this calculation of investor tax rates 
is the absence of clienteles. If this assumption is invalid, the estimated tax rates will not 
be applicable to all clienteles. For this reason, attempts to minimize the effect of clien- 
teles on the sample are discussed; below. Table 1 gives the weighted average marginal 
tax rates, calculated with the above method, for each year from 1978 through 1985. The 
effect of the ERTA rate reductions, which became effective in 1982, is apparent from 
the table. The gradual decrease in rates after 1982 reflects the fact that rate reductions 
were "'phased-in" over several tax years.’ 

The second method of estimating investor tax rates is based on the change in the 
price of a corporation's common stock on the day the stock begins trading ex-dividend. 
This method results in a measure that is specific to the firms in the sample, but is 
subject to more measurement error than the first method. As discussed by Elton and 
Gruber (1970), if dividend income ара capital gains are taxed at different rates, then 





uted taxable income. Because of progressive tax rates, this hypothetical additional income would be taxed at 
rates higher than the average rate. 

* To examine the sensitivity of the results to the assumption that investors are all individuals, the equation 
for the tax wedge is re-derived by assuming that a fixed percentage (equal to 1— A) of all investors are tax- 
exempt organizations and that these exempt organizations are subject to the tax on unrelated business income 
atrates equal to the corporate tax rate. Under these assumptions, the resulting tax wedge is equal to A times the 
original tax wedge (i.e., AW). Since A 13 а constant, percentage changes in the tax wedge and t-statistics for the 
significance of the mean tax wedge are the same for both W and AW. 
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the change in the price of a share of stock on the ex-dividend day will be equal to 
D(1—t,/1—t,4). To reduce heteroscedasticity, ex-dividend day returns rather than price 
changes are used. Using ex-dividend day returns results in the following relationship: 


В (6) 


where В, is the return expected оп а share of stock on the ex-dividend day caused solely 
by differential tax rates!? and P,, is the price of the stock on the day before the ex- 
dividend day. 

To solve for t, in equation (6), it is necessary to make an assumption about the rela- 
tionship between t, and tą. It is assumed that the statutory relationship between ordi- 
nary income tax rates and capital gains tax rates (t.=.4t.) holds for the marginal 
investor." 


Measuring Corporate Taxable Income 


The calculation of (TI — D)t, in equation (5) requires knowledge of the corporation’s 
taxable income. Since this information is not provided in the corporation’s financial 
statements, a new method of estimating taxable income is developed in this study.” 
This new method starts with the current federal and foreign tax payable and derives 
federal and foreign taxable income by taking into account the statutory U.S. tax rate, 
the foreign rate differential, the capital gains tax rate differential, and the amount of tax 
credits. (These items are chosen since they are typically disclosed in firms’ financial 
statement footnotes and account for the majority of the differences between the 
statutory and effective tax rates.) The major limitation of this method for researchers is 
that it requires footnote data that are not available on COMPUSTAT. The details of this 
computation are presented in the appendix. 


The Sample Firms 


The Tax Wedge Sample of Corporations. The sample corporations used to measure 
the tax wedge are chosen by first obtaining a listing of all New York Stock Exchange 
COMPUSTAT corporations in the manufacturing, wholesale, and retail SIC classifica- 


10 Since a share of stock is expected to have a positive daily return without considering tax effects (the 
“normal return” from an asset-pricing model), equation (6) represents the return expected on the ex-dividend 
day in addition to the normal return (1.е., the “abnormal return”). Abnormal returns are calculated by using the 
one-factor market model and the value-weighted market index, with parameters estimated over the 250 trading 
days prior to the month in which the stock goes ex-dividend. Estimates were also made with the equally 
weighted market index, as well as with market-adjusted returns (i.e., Ri — Rm). 

u However, if the marginal investor is a short-term trader rather than a long-term investor, this assumption 
1s less likely to hold, since short-term traders will be either corporations or tax-exempt organizations. Short- 
term trading activity is expected to be greatest in high dividend yield stocks (since the positive ex-dividend day 
return captured by short-term traders is a function of the dividend yield). As discussed in section Ш, this study 
finds empirical evidence that, for sample firms with dividend yields above the median, changes in ex-dividend 
day returns are inconsistent with the 1981 tax rate reductions. This result could be evidence of short-term 
trading activity in high-yleld stocks. 

" One way to estimate taxable income (used in previous studies) is to start with pre-tax book income and 
adjust by the change in the deferred tax balance sheet accounts divided by the U.S. statutory tax rate. That 
method is not used here because it ignores the effect of differential foreign tax rates, ignores the effect of per- 
manerit differences, assumes that deferred taxes are provided and reversed at the statutory tax rate, and does 
not discriminate between ordinary taxable income and capital gains. 
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tions." Corporations without price or dividend data for each year from 1978 through 
1985 are deleted, as are corporations that did not pay an annual dividend of at least 
$0.10 per share every year from 1978 through 1985.'* The sample corporations are also 
constrained to have calendar year ends." 

The annual dividend yield (based on year-end stock price) is calculated for each 
firm-year in the sample. The mean yield (across all firm-years) is 0.03785 with a stan- 
dard deviation of 0.02111. Selecting sample corporations with similar dividend yields 
helps control for tax clientele effects on shareholder tax rates.!$ To get corporations 
with dividend yields as similar as possible, firm-years in which the dividend yield was 
more than one standard deviation above or below the mean are eliminated. This 
procedure results in a sample of 100 corporations.' 

From the 100 corporations representing all corporations with eight years of com- 
plete data (1978-85) and meeting the dividend yield restriction, three corporations are 
deleted because of a lack of tax footnote information, and two corporations are deleted 
because they have such large net operating loss carry-forwards and investment tax 
credit carry-forwards that calculating tax wedges is not possible. This leaves a final 
sample of 95 corporations, yielding 760 firm-years of observations. Table 2 reports in 


summary form how the final sample is arrived at, setting out the number of corpora-: 


tions eliminated at each of the stages discussed above. 

Summary statistics showing total assets, total sales, and debt/asset ratios for the 
sample corporations for the eight-year sample period are reported in table 3. The table 
reports that measures of both assets and sales increased for the sample corporations 
from 1978 to 1985, with mean (median) assets increasing by 101 percent (112 percent) 
and mean (median) sales increasing by 89 percent (70 percent). Because of this growth 
in firm size over the sample period, taxable income (and thus the tax wedge) is also 
expected to grow. To eliminate the effect of this increase from the tax wedge measures 
in the empirical tests, the tax wedge is scaled by total sales. 

The Sample of Master Limited Partnerships. To test hypothesis H2, a sample of 
MLPs is identified by using Moody's “Tax Status of 1987 Dividends," which gives in- 
formation about tax-free dividends paid by publicly held companies. Since cash distri- 
butions made by partnerships are not subject to tax, they are treated as tax-free divi- 
dends by Moody's. With this method, 86 MLPs are identified for 1987. Of these, 13 do 
not have data on COMPUSTAT, seven had no operations for 1987, nine are in 
industries concerned with investments (e.g., mortgage funds, equipment leasing, real 
estate leasing), four were in the process of liquidating, and 18 could not be matched 


? Corporations in the extractive industries are not used because of the presence of unique tax rules avail- 
able only to those industries (e.g., percentage depletion, expensing of intangible drilling or mining costs). For 
similar reasons, financial institutions and insurance companies are also excluded. - 

'* This restriction is necessary in order to observe ex-dividend day price changes, as discussed above. 
Since share prices generally change only by increments of $0.125, extremely small per-share dividend amounts 
are not expected to be reflected in price changes. 

з This is necessary since the equation for the tax wedge assumes that dividends paid will be taxed at the 
same marginal investor tax rate as partnership income would be, and this assumption will not hold for fiscal 
year corporations if investor tax rates differ across calendar years, . 

'* Clientele theory states that shareholders with high marginal tax rates will tend to Invest in stocks with 
low dividend payouts, while shareholders with low marginal tax rates will tend to invest in stocks with high 
dividend payouts. | 

" Since the selection of one standard deviation as a cutoff point is arbitrary, the effect of this selection pro- 
cedure on the results of the hypotheses tests 18 examined in section III. 
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Table 2 
Sample Selection Statistics for the Tax Wedge Sample of Corporations* 

















Sample Selection Summary 
Initial COMPUSTAT sample* 1,207 
Less: Firms not on the New York Stock Exchange 458 
809 
Less: Firms with missing price or dividend data or firms 
with dividends less than $0.10 278 
531 
Less: Firms with other than a calendar year end 209 
| 322 
Less: Firms with dividend yields more than one standard í 
deviation from the mean* 122 
100 
Less: Firms with missing footnote information (3) or net 
operating loss carry-forwards (2) 5 
Final Sample Size 


. T sample of corporations is used to estimate tax wedges and in the empirical tests of hypotheses H1, 
H3, and H4. 

+ Includes only firms from the COMPUSTAT industrial file in the manufacturing, retail, and wholesale 
industry classificatioris. 

* Mean is calculated for 531 firms (before eliminating non-calendar year ends), 


with a corporation in that same industry (e.g., the Boston Celtics). This leaves 37 MLPs 
in the sample, in eight different industries (measured by four-digit SIC codes). Of these 
37 MLPs, 18 also had operations in 1986. Prior to 1986, too few MLPs had operations 
(seven) to allow meaningful statistical tests. Table 4 reports in summary form how the 
final sample was arrived at, setting out the number of MLPs eliminated at each of the 
stages discussed above. . 

The Sample of Matched Corporations. Ideally, the sample of MLPs would be com- 
pared with the sample of corporations used for the tax wedge tests of hypothesis H1 to 
determine cross-sectional differences in transaction costs. However, the sample of 
MLPs consists of firms with an average size (measured by assets) approximately one- 
third that of the sample of corporations used in the estimation of the tax wedges. Also, 
the industry composition of the two samples is different, since the MLPs are primarily 
in the oil and gas industry, while the corporations are selected by excluding firms in ex- 
tractive industries. Transaction costs may differ across different sizes of firms, as well 
as across different industries. 

. To control for the difference in size and industry between the sample of MLPs and 
the sample of corporations used for the tax wedge calculations, a comparison sample of 
37 corporations (of which 18 are also in 1986) is selected from COMPUSTAT firms 
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Table 3 
Summary Statistics for Sample Corporations Used for Tax Wedge Calculations 
(Dollar amounts in Millions) 
Mean . Mean Mean 
(Median) (Median) (Median) ' 
Year Total Assets Total Sales DebtiAssets 
1978 1,132 1,473 0.438 
(549) (781) | (0.444) 
1979 : 1,328 1,763 0.443 
í (696) (880) (0.453) 
.1980 1,507 2,025 0.443 
(786) (1,000) (0.443) 
1981 1,690 j 2,249 0.445 
(879) (1,046) (0.437) 
1982 | 1776 2,270 0.447 
(895) (963) - (9.453) 
:1983 1,905 _ 2,434 0.444 
(967) (1,102) (0.446) 
1984 2,014 2,655 . 0.451 
| (1,090) (1,272) (0.446) 
1985 2,274 2,779 . 0.472 
(1,185) (1,295) (0.483) 
Note: This sample of corporations is used to estimate tax wedges, and in the empirical tests of hypotheses 


H1, H3, and H4. 


matched with the MLPs by firm size (as measured by assets) and industry membership 
(four-digit SIC code). (Note that, because of the size and industry differences discussed 
above, these corporations are not the same as those in table 2.) 

Summary statistics showing total assets, total sales, and debt/asset ratios for the 
sample of MLPs and the matched corporations for 1986 and 1987 are given in table 5. 
The table shows that the average total assets and average sales for the MLPs and 
matched corporations are not significantly different from each other. Table 5 also re- 
ports that the MLPs in the sample have significantly less debt (at the 0.10 level) than the 
matched corporations, as measured by the debt/asset ratio. This is consistent with the 
fact that MLPs do not receive the tax benefit from deducting interest expense that cor- 
porations do. This difference in leverage is controlled for in the empirical tests. - 


III. Empirical Tests of Hypotheses 
Hypothesis H1 _ | 


To test hypothesis H1, а mean tax wedge (W7) is calculated for each firm і in the 
sample for the entire eight-year sample period. The hypothesis test is based on whether 
the- mean of this distribution (labelled W*) is greater than zero. The null form of 
hypothesis H1 is W* <0. This hypothesis is tested by using a t-test for the significance of 
the.mean, and the result is presented in table 6. Results for two forms of the tax wedge 
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Table 4 
Selection Statistics for the Sample of Master Limited Partnerships 





9 Sample Summary 
Firms identified from Moody’s Tax Status of 1987 Dividends Е 88 
Less: Firms not on COMPUSTAT 13 
Firms with no operations 7 
Firms in investment activities 98 
Firms with no matching corporation 18 
Firms in liquidation 4 
Total Sample Firms 37 


Note: This sample of master limited partnerships is matched by size and industry with à sample of corpora- 
tions, and the matched pairs are used in the empirical tests of hypothesis H2. 





Table 5 
Summary Statistics for Matched Samples of Corporations and MLPs* 
(Dollars in Thousands) 
‘ Matched t-statistic’ , 
Mean Values: | MLPs Corporations (p-values) 
1086 | | | 
Total Assets 717,647 654,209 —1.29 
(0.221). 
Total Sales 194,817 `196,359 "0.05 
i . (0.980) 
Debt/Assets 0.433 0.657 1.82 
| (0.078) 
Number of Firms 18 18 
Number of Industries 1 i 1 
1987 | | 
Total Assets 479,705 401,297 —0.50 
(0.623) 
Total Sales 214,885 175,633 —0.56 
(0.558) 
Debt/Assets 0.489 0.625 ` 188 
; . (0.074) 
Number of Firms 37 37 
Number of Industries 8 8 





“ The sample of master limited partnerships is matched by size and industry with a sample of corpora- 
tions, and the matched pairs are used in the empirical tests of hypothesis H2. 

è t-statistics test the null hypothesis that the means of the two samples are equal; p-values are for two- 
tailed tests. 
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Table 8 
Test of Hypotheses H1 and H3* 
Mean Tax Wedge/Sales 
Percentiles . | 
| ры аа Mean .  tetatistic 
Period | 10% 50% 9096 (Std. Dev.) (p-value) 
1978-85 = 
Wedge; 0.0033 0.0102 0.0229 ` 0.0119 _ 15.48 
; (0.0075) (0.001) 
Wedge, — 0.0057 0.0030 0.0104 0.0030 3.15 
i. (0.0062) (0.002) | 
1978-81 | 
Wedge, 0.0027 0.0092 0.0203 0.0103 14.37 
(0.0070) (0.001) 
Wedge, —0.0128  . —0.0044 0.0036 —0.0041 (-392 | 
(0.0070) (0.999) 
1982-85 | 
Wedge, 0.0047 · 0.0110 0.0256 : 0.0135 '15.20 
: De Ес - (0.0087) (0.001) 
Wedge, 0.0010 0.0099 0.0192 | 0.0101 8.23 
; (0.0081) (0.001) 
Wedge, | 25 $25 0.0032 6.56^ 
i ' (0.001) 
Wedge; 0.0142 10.974 
$ (0.001) 


* Hypothesis H1 (null form) states that the tax wedge is less than or equal to zero; hypothesis H3 (null 
form) states that the change in the tax wedge after 1981 is less than or equal to zero. 
- * t-statistics test the hypothesis that the mean is equal to zero; p-values are based on one-tailed tests. 
* Wedge, uses estimates of investor tax rates based on IRS Statistics of Income, while those of Wedge, are 
based on ex-dividend day price changes. 
* Here, t-statistics test the hypothesis that the difference is equal to zero. 


are reported—Wedge, uses estimates of investor tax rates based on IRS Statistics of 
Income, and Wedge, uses estimates of investor tax rates based on an ex-dividend day 
price changes. Table 6 reports that the mean tax wedge for both Wedge, and Wedge; is 
significantly greater than zero for the sample period; thus, the null form of hypothesis 
H1 is rejected. During the period 1978-85, firms of the type represented in the sample 
faced a greater tax cost by choosing the corporate form of organization. 

It should be noted that only half of the sample firms are used for the Wedge, tests 
(44 firms after eliminating those with missing returns data). This is because of an empir- 
ical finding in this study that the change in estimated tax rates after 1981 was 
‘significantly different for firms with low and high dividend yields. The low-yield firms 
exhibited the expected decrease in estimated tax rates after 1981, but the high-yield 
firmis exhibited an increase in estimated tax rates after 1981. Since previous empirical 
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and theoretical research indicates that ex-dividend day returns of high-yield stocks are 
expected to be affected by short-term trading activity (see, e.g., Karpoff and Walkling 
1988), only the returns from the low-yield firms are used. 

One unusual result apparent in table 6 is the negative tax wedge for the 1978-81 
period when ex-dividend day returns are used to estimate tax rates (Wedge,). Dividend 
clientele theory suggests that investors in low dividend yield firms are expected to be 
high marginal tax rate investors. Consistent with this expectation, the estimated tax 
rates using ex-dividend day returns from the low-yield firms are high (61.5 percent in 
1978-81 and 42.5 percent in 1982-85). After examining equation (5), it is apparent that a 
combination of low dividends and high investor tax rates tends to reduce the tax 
wedge. One argument against corporations' having a greater tax cost than partnerships 
is that investors form dividend clienteles to minimize this cost, and, at least for some in- 
vestors (high tax rate investors and low dividend yield stocks), this appears to have been 
possible prior to 1981. However, it is apparent from table 6 that after 1981, even with 
dividend clienteles, the corporate form had a tax cost greater than the partnership 
form. 


Hypothesis H2 


\ 

In conformance with Karpoff and Rice (1989), transaction costs for hypothesis H2 
are measured with accounting-based performance measures. The four measures used 
are (1) return on total assets (EBIT/A), equal to net income before interest expense and 
taxes, divided by the book value of total assets, (2) return on sales (EBIT/S), equal to net 
income before interest expense and taxes, divided by total sales, (3) operating income to 
sales (OPI/S), equal to operating income divided by total sales, and (4) gross return on 
sales (GP/S), equal to gross profit divided by total sales. In addition to these four perfor- 
mance measures, a fifth measure equal to total selling, general, and administrative 
expense divided by total sales (SGA/S), is used to test for the presence of transaction 
costs in selling, general, and administrative expense. 

The performance measures are calculated for each of the MLPs and matched cor- 
porations in the sample. On the basis of the alternative form of hypothesis H2 (partner- 
ships experience greater transaction costs than corporations) the performance 
measures of the partnerships are predicted to be less than those of the matched corpo- 
rations. Also, partnerships are predicted to have greater selling, general, and admin- 
. istrative expenses than the matched corporations. Differences in mean values are tested 
by using a matched pair t-test. 

Table 7 reports the results of testing hypothesis H2. For 1986, all five of the mean 
differences are in the predicted direction. Of the performance measures, EBIT/A is 
significant at the 0.10 level, while EBIT/S, OPI/S, and GP/S are significant at the 0.05 
level. The difference in SGA/S is not significant. For 1987, the first two performance 
measures, EBIT/A and EBIT/S, are in the predicted direction and significant at the 0.05 
level. The other two performance measures, OPI/S and GP/S, as well as SGA/S, are not 
in the predicted direction. 

Taken together, these results indicate that the MLPs have lower accounting-based 
return on assets and return on sales than the matched corporations. The results are con- 
sistent with greater transaction costs for MLPs than for corporations. In 1986, these 
transaction costs are reflected in cost of goods sold and result in a lower gross profit 
percentage. For 1987, the gross profit and operating income amounts for the two types 
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Table 7 


Test of Hypothesis H2* l 
Comparison of Accounting-Based Performance Measures 
for Samples of MLPs and Matched Corporations 


Mean Mean Mean of 
Performance [Median] [Median] Differences Expected + р- 
Measure* Corporation MLP , (Corp. - MLP) . Sign statistic — . value" 
1988 Data 
EBIT/A —0.047 — 0.196 0.149 (+) . + 1.49 0.076 
[0.043] ` [-0.215] 
EBIT/S -0417 —0.746 0.629 (+) 2.16 0.024 
[0.141] [- 0.776] 
OPIS 0.286 —0.185 0.470 ^ (*) 1.95 0.035 
[0.403] [0.064] 
GP/S 0.444 —0.002 0.446 (+) 1.89 0.038 
[0.558] [0.225] 
SGAIS 0.179 0.182 —0.003 (7) —0.07 0.472. 
[0.167] [0.192] 
1987 Data 
EBIT/A 0.083 0.039 0.044 (+) 1.80 0.041 
[0.059] [0.051] 
EBIT/S 0.181 0.036 0.155 (+) 2.43 0.011 
[0.176] [0.155] 
OPI/S 0.336 0.367 . —0.031 (+) — 0.73 0.770 
[0.373] [0.390] 
GP/S 0.495 0.508 — 0.013 (+) —0.26 0.598 
[0.531] [0.571] us 
SGA/S 0.178 0.153 0.025 . (-) 1.11 0.860 
[0.187] . [0-148] 





* Hypothesis H2 (null form) states that the incremental transaction costs of the partnership form over the 
corporate form are less than or equal to zero. 

* EBIT/A is equal to net income before interest and taxes divided by total assets; EBIT/S 13 equal to net in- 
come before interest and taxes divided by total sales; OPI/S is equal to operating income divided by total 
sales; GP/S is equal to gross profit divided by total sales; SGA/S is equal to selling, general, and administrative 
expense divided by total sales. 

* p-values are based on one-tailed tests. 


of firms are not significantly different, but the net income before taxes and interest is 
lower for MLPs than for corporations. There is no evidence in either 1986 or 1987 that 
MLPs incur greater selling, general, and administrativeexpenses than corporations.!* 

MLPs are a new form of business entity, and new businesses may be run less effi- 
ciently than older ones simply because they are new. In additon, newer businesses may 
have higher book values (for comparable assets) than older businesses simply because 


18 Additional tests are performed to determine if these results are caused by differences in accounting 
methods. These tests indicate that differences in accounting methods do not explain the results reported in 
table 7. 


a i SP И ИИ À 
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prices are rising. However, although MLPs are a new organizational form, they are not 
new businesses, since the sample MLPs (and MLPs in general) are formed by combin- 
ing several existing non-traded limited partnerships into one organization (a “roll up") 

or by spinning off a segment of an existing corporation (a “roll out"). In both cases, the 

Y, actual day-to-day operations of the business are not changed. To control for MLPs 

, having more assets on the books, the pairs of firms in the sample are matched on total 
assets. Also, the sample MLPs have a higher (though not significantly so) sales/assets ` 
ratio than the sample corporations for both 1986 and 1987. Therefore, differences in 
performance do not appear to be caused by higher asset book values for the MLPs. 
Two sets of biases are expected to influence the results for hypothesis H2, and these © 

are expected to be in opposite directions. First, the fact that the MLPs in the sample 
“self-selected” the partnership (rather than the corporate) form means that only those 
firms for which the expected transaction costs are low will choose to be partnerships. 
This will bias the results of the hypothesis tests against rejecting the null hypothesis. 
The second possible bias occurs because the MLPs in the sample may have chosen this 
'form in anticipation of the greater tax costs of the corporate form arising from the Tax 
Reform Act of 1986. If so, then the transaction costs measured in 1986 and 1987 may be 

* greater than those that would have existed prior to 1986. These greater transaction 
costs will bias the results in favor of rejecting the null hypothesis." Since these two po- 
tential biases tend to offset one another, it is impossible to assess the effect of each one 
individually on the test results. 


Hypothesis H3 


To test hypothesis НЗ, the average tax wedge (W7) is calculated for each sample 
corporation i over two sub-periods, 1978-81 and 1982-85, which gives two averages for : 
each firm, Wf !978-8: and W*1%?-85, Next, the difference between these two averages 
(AW, is calculated for each sample corporation i by subtracting W% !978-%: from 
We 1982-85. Finally, the mean of AW, is calculated (AW*), and the null hypothesis is 
AW* <0. This hypothesis is tested by a one-sample t-test. 

The tests of hypothesis НЗ are reported at the bottom of table 6. The mean of the dif- 
ferences in the average tax wedges is significantly greater than zero for both forms of 
the tax wedge. This implies that, on average, the sample firms experienced an increase 
in the tax wedge (as a percentage of total sales) after 1981. This finding is consistent 
with the alternative form of hypothesis H3 that the 1981 tax rate reductions resulted in 
an increase in the tax cost of the corporate form. Also, it is important to note that those 
low-yield firms with high marginal tax rate investors (Wedge;) had their tax cost change 
from being less than the partnership form to being greater than the partnership form 
after 1981. $ 


Hypothesis H4 


In the univariate tests of hypothesis H4, a Pearson correlation coefficient is used to 
test the significance of the correlations between the change in the tax wedge and ' 
changes in long-term debt, non-dividend distributions (both stock repurchases and mer- 


1° It may be more accurate to state that the level of transaction costs in the sample partnerships after 1985 
may not be comparable with the level that would have existed in a sample of partnerships in 1984 or 1985, and 
therefore the ability to make inferences about the level of transaction costs prior to 1886 may be impaired. 
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ger payments), and dividend payout ratios. Two measures of the change in the tax 
wedge are used in these tests.?? Both of the measures are based on the average of the tax 
wedge divided by sales for the sub-periods 1978-81 and 1982-85. The first measure is 
the percentage change between the two sub-periods." The second measure is the 
average value of the post-1981 tax wedge/sales. The tax wedges used to test this 
hypothesis cannot be the same as those used to test hypotheses H1 and H3, since the 
original tax wedges are all calculated with the actual data for each year in the sample 
period. If firms actually respond to an increase in tax wedges (e.g., by increasing long- 
term debt), the tax wedges originally calculated will include the effects of the responses 
themselves. The effect of the response on the tax wedge is to reduce the increase (in the 
tax wedge) caused by the tax rate change. This will reduce the correlation between the 
responses and the increase in the observed tax wedges. To remove the effect of the 
responses from the tax wedge measures, an “аз if" tax wedge is calculated for each 
firm in the sample for the years 1982-85. In general, the “аз if" tax wedge is calculated 
by assuming that the response variable being investigated (e.g., long-term debt) 
remained at its average 1978—81 level after 1981. 

Table 8 reports the results of testing hypothesis H4.1, with long-term debt as the re- 
sponse variable.?? The top panel of the table reports the results when long-term debt is 
divided by the book value of total assets, while the bottom panel reports the results 
when long-term debt is divided by the sum of the book value of debt plus the market 
value of equity. The results for both measures of long-term debt are similar. The correla- 
tion coefficients between percentage changes in long-term debt and percentage 
changes in the tax wedge are positive and significant at the 0.05 level. Also, the correla- 
tion coefficients between percentage changes in long-term debt and the average level of 
the tax wedge for 1982-85 are positive, and significant at the 0.05 level. These results 
are consistent with the prediction of hypothesis H4.1 that firms facing increasing tax 
costs respond by increasing long-term debt. 

The results of testing hypothesis H4.2, with ots dividend distributions as the 
response variable,” are reported in table 9. The top panel reports the results for total 
non-dividend distributions, the middle panel reports the results for merger payments 
only, and the bottom panel reports the results for stock repurchases only. The correla- 


?? Two measures are used since there are two ways in which changes In the tax wedge may relate to firm 
responses: firms may respond either to the percentage increase in the tax wedge or to the magnitude of the tax 
wedge that results after the increase. Under the first view, firms continuously attempt to keep their tax wedge 
at an optimal percentage level through their responses. А small percentage increase in the tax wedge will result 
in a small response, and a large increase in a large response. Under the second view, firms attempt to reduce 
their tax wedge only if it increases above some critical absolute level, such as the incremental transaction cost 
of the partnership form. Any increase in the tax wedge that leaves the resulting tax wedge below this critical 
level will not result in a response from the firm. However, if even a small increase in the tax wedge causes it to 
increase above the critical level, a large response by the firm will result. 

?! The results reported are based on "percentage point changes.” For example, an increase in the average 
tax wedge/sales from 0.10 to 0.20 is considered to be a 10 percent increase, not a 100 percent increase. The latter 
measure (called the “relative percentage change") is also used, but the results are not reported. The results 
а relative percentage changes are generally not as significant as the results using percentage point 
changes. 

22 The number of firms in the sample for this test is decreased to 92 for Wedge,. Two firms are eliminated 
because missing COMPUSTAT data prevented calculating changes in long-term debt. One firm is eliminated 
because its percentage change in long-term debt is an extreme outlier, lying 25 standard deviations from the 
mean. The next largest observation is four standard deviations. 

? For this test, non-dividend distributions are measured as a percentage of regular dividends. This allows 
the calculation of a percentage change when the non-dividend distributions for 1978-81 are zero. 
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Table 8 


Test of Hypothesis H4.1 
Correlation Between Changes in the “аз if" Tax Wedge/Sales 
and Percentage Changes in Long-Term Debt 
(Predicted Correlation is Positive) 














Panel A. Percentage Change in the Ratio of Long-term Debt to Book Value of Total Assets: 


Correlation 
Tax Wedge Measures Coefficient t-statistic p-value 
Percentage change in tax wedge 
(1978—81 to 1982-85) i 
Wedge, / Sales (п=92} 0.208 2.00 (0.025) 
Wedge, / Sales (п= 44) 0.299 2.03 (0.026) 
Levels оў tax wedge | 
(1982-85) | | 
Wedge, / Sales {n=92) 0.254 2.40 (0.008) 
Wedge; / Sales (п=44) 0.389 2.74 (0.005) 


Panel B. Percentage Change in the Ratio of Long-term Debt to the Sum of the Book Value of Debt 
Plus the Market Value of Equity: | 


2 


Correlation 
Tax Wedge Measures Coefficient t-etatistic p-value 
Percentage chonge in tax wedge 
(1978-81 to 1982-85) 
Wedge, / Sales (п = 92) 0.308 3.08 (0.001) 
Wedge; / Sales (п=44} 0.317 2.16 (0.021) 
Levels of tax wedge 
(1982-85) 
Wedge, /Sales (п=92) 0.311 3.10 | (0.001) 
Wedge; / Sales (п=44) 0.349 2.41 (0.011) 


Note: t-statistics test the hypothesis that the correlation coefficient is equal to zero; p-values are based on 
one-tailed tests. Wedge, uses estimates of investor tax rates based on IRS Statistics of Income; Wedge; 
uses estimates based on ex-dividend day price changes. 


tion coefficients between changes in the tax wedge and changes in all three measures 
of non-dividend distributions are positive and significant at the 0.05 level, with two 
exceptions.?* These results are consistent with the prediction that firms facing increas- 
ing tax wedges respond by increasing their non-dividend distributions, and that both 
merger payments and stock repurchases are used for this purpose. The results for mer- 
ger payments are consistent with the analytical work of Petruzzi (1988), who predicts 
that an increase in the relative tax cost of corporations compared with partnerships will 
result in an increase in merger payments. 


24 The exceptions are the percentage changes for Wedge, when merger payments are used (р = 0.110) and 
the level of Wedge; when stock repurchases are used ( p 0.065). 
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Table 9 
Test of Hypothesis H4.2 
Correlation Between Changes in the “as if” Tax Wedge/Sales 
and Percentage Changes in Non-Dividend Distributions/Dividends 
(Predicted Correlation is Positive) 





Panel A. Percentage Change in the Ratio of Non-dividend Distributions/Dividends: 


Ӯ Correlation 
Tax Wedge Measures Coefficient t-atatistic. p-value 
Percentage change in tax wedge 
(1978-81 to 1982-85) | 
Wedge, / Sales (п = 89) 0.738 10.19 (0.001) 
Wedge; / Sales (п=44} 0.361 2.51 (0.008) 
Levels of tax wedge 
(1982-85) 
Wedge, / Sales (п=89) 0.601 7.14 (0.001} 
Wedge, / Sales (п=44} 0.678 5.80 . (0.001) 


Panel B. Percentage Change in the Ratio of Merger Payments/Dividends: 


Correlation 

Tax Wedge Measures Coefficient t-statistic p-value 
Percentage change in tax wedge 
(1978-81 to 1982-85) 

Wedge, / Sales (n=89) 0.636 7.69 (0.001) 

Wedge, / Sales (п=43) 0.191 1.24 (0.110) 
Levels of tax wedge 
(1982-85) 

Wedge, / Sales (n=89) 0.532 5.88 (0.001) 


Wedge, / Sales (n=43) 0.590 4.68 (0.001) 


Panel C. Percentage Change In the Hatio of Stock Repurchases/Dividends: 


: Correlation 
Tax Wedge Measures Coefficient t-statistic p-value 
Percentage change in tax wedge 
(1978-81 to 1982-85) 
Wedge, / Sales {п=89) 0.318 3.13 (0.001) ` 
Wedge, / Sales (n=43) | 0.405 2.84 (0.004) 
Levels of tax wedge 
(1982-85). 
Wedge, / Sales (п=88) 0.246 2.36 (0.012) 
Wedge, / Sales (n=43} 0.239 1.58 (0.085) 


Note: t-statistics test the hypothesis that the correlation coefficient is equal to zero; p-values are based on 
one-tailed tests. Wedge, uses estimates of investor tax rates based on IRS Statistics of Income; Wedge, 
uses estimates based on ex-dividend day price changes. 





Ф. 
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Table 10 
Test of Hypothesis H4.3 
Correlation Between Changes in the “as if” Tax Wedge/Sales 
and Percentage Changes in the Dividend Payout Ratio 








(Predicted Correlation is Negative) 
Correlation 
Tax Wedge Measures Coefficient t-statistic p-value 





Percentage change in tax wedge 
(1978-81 to 1982-85) 


Wedge, / Sales (n=93) —0.629 A (0.001) 
Wedge, / Sales (п=43) —0.436 —3.10 (0.002) 
Lavels of tax wedge 
(1982-85) 
Wedge, / Sales (п=93) —0.401 -4.17 (0.001) 
Wedge, / Sales (n=43) —0.400 —2.80 (0.004) 





Note: t-statistics test the hypothesis that the correlation coefficient is equal to zero; p-values are based on 
one-tailed tests. Wedge, uses estimates of investor tax rates based on IRS Statistics of Income; Wedge; 
uses estimates based on ex-dividend day price changes. 


The results of testing hypothesis H4.3 with the dividend payout ratio as the re- 
sponse variable, are presented in table 10.?* For this hypothesis, the predicted sign of 
the correlation coefficient is negative. The table reports that all of the correlation coef- 
ficients are negative and significant at the 0.05 level. These results are consistent with 
the prediction that firms respond to increasing tax costs by decreasing the dividend 
payout ratio. 

By examining equation (5), it is apparent that increasing taxable income will cause 
an increase in the tax wedge (provided the corporate tax rate is greater than the investor 
tax rate). Also, if a firm has increasing income but is reluctant to increase dividends, 
the dividend payout ratio will decrease. Therefore, a negative relationship between 
changes in the tax wedge and changes in the dividend payout ratio could be caused by 
firms experiencing increased income over the sample period. However, the tax wedge 
measure used in tbe empirical tests is divided by sales. An increase in income 
proportional to an increase in sales will cause the tax wedge/sales to decrease, since 
the numerator increases less than the denominator (because dividends are constant). 
Therefore, scaling the tax wedge by sales mitigates any induced negative correlation be- 
tween the tax wedge and the dividend payout ratio caused by increases in net income. 

All of the above tests of hypothesis H4 are univariate tests. However, a firm facing 


?5 The hypothesis predicts firms will decrease dividend payout ratios in response to the 1981 tax rate 
changes. However, an examination of the data indicates that almost all of the sample firms increased their divi- 
dend payout ratios over this time period. Therefore, an assumption in the “as if” calculation that all firms kept 
their dividend payout ratios at the 1978-81 level would be inconsistent with actual economic events. To elim- 
inate the effect of the underlying overall increase in dividend payout ratios and to allow for the examination of 
the differences in increases across firms, the assumption 18 made that all firms increased their dividend payout 


-гаНоз by the average increase. Therefore, a negative correlation indicates a smaller increase (relative to the 


sample mean), rather than a decrease, in the dividend payout ratio. The sample size for this test 18 93 for Wedge, 
after elimination of two firms because of missing COMPUSTAT data. 
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Table 11 


Multivariate Reverse Regression of the “аз if" Tax Wedge 
: on the Three Response Variables 





OLS Reverse Regression: WEDGE=a+b,DEBT+b,NDD+bsDPR+e 


a by bi b; Adj. В? 
Predicted sign of coefficient ` (+) (+) {-) 
WEDGE = Percentage change in Wedge, / Sales (п=95) 

Estimated coefficient: 0.010 0.020 0.005 — 0.032 . 0.534 
t-statistic (F-statistic) 6.96 0.95 6.11 —4.69 (36.83) 
(p-value) (0.001) (0.172) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) 

WEDGE = Percentage change in Wedge, / Sales (п=44) 

Estimated coefficient: 0.023 0.036 0.008 — 0.028 0.338 
t-statistic (F-statistic) 8.77 0.81 4.35 —2.37 (8.33) 
(p-value) (0.001) (0.208) (0.001) (0.008) (0.001) 

WEDGE - Level of Wedge, / Sales for 1982-85 (n=95) | 

Estimated coefficient: 0.018 0.043 0.005 —0.027 0.356 
t-statistic (F-etatistic) 10.91 1.60 5.71 — 3.94 (18.35) 
(p-value) (0.001) (0.056) (0.001) (0.001) (0.001) 

WEDGE = Level of Wedge; / Sales for 1882-85 (n=44) 

Estimated coefficient: 0.016 0.054 0.005 ^ —0.017 0.381 
t-statistic (F-statistic) 7.53 1.40 4.58 —2.41 (9.81) 
( p-value) (0.001) (0.082) (0.001) (0.008) (0.001) 





Note: DEBT = percentage change in the average ratio of long-term debt to book value of total assets from 
1978-81 to 1982-85; NDD=percentage change in the average non-dividend distributions from 
1978-81 to 1982-85; DPR = percentage change in the median dividend payout ratio from 1978-81 to 
1982-85. Wedge, uses estimates of investor tax rates based on IRS Statistics of Income; Wedge; uses 
estimates based on ex-dividend day price changes. 


increasing tax wedges is not constrained to only one response, and may in fact use a 
combination of responses. To conduct a joint test for all three responses, the following 
multivariate test is used. The change in the “аз if" tax wedge 18 used as the dependent 
variable in an OLS regression. The three independent variables in the regression are the 
response variables used in the univariate tests: the percentage changes in long-term 
debt, non-dividend distributions, and the dividend payout ratio. The form of the regres- 
sion is: 


WEDGE —a-- b,DEBT -- b5NDD -- b;DPR --e, 


where DEBT is equal to the percentage change in long-term debt/book value of assets, 
NDD is equal to the percentage change in non-dividend distributions/dividends, and 
DPR is equal to the percentage change in the dividend payout ratio.” 


^5 [n this form the regression constitutes a “reverse regression," as discussed by Beaver et al. (1987) and 
. Collinsand Kothari (1989), since from a causal standpoint the change in the tax wedge (the dependent variable) 
із assumed to cause the responses (the independent variables). In a reverse regression, the estimates of the slope 
coefficients represent the upper bound of the inverse of the actual slope coefficients from a forward regression. 
The sign and significance of the slope coefficient estimates are used to test the predictions of hypothesis H4. 
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The OLS estimates of the regression coefficients are reported in table 11. The re- 
gressions have all been estimated with the White (1980) heteroscedasticity constant 
covariance matrix to correct for the presence of heteroscedasticity.”” The f-statistics for 
the regressions are significant, and the coefficients for non-dividend distributions and 
dividend payout ratios are in the predicted direction and also significant at the 0.05 
level. However, the coefficients for long-term debt are significant at the 0.10 level only 
when levels of the tax wedge are used, and are not significant when percentage changes 
in the tax wedge are used. Thus long-term debt loses much of its explanatory power 
when combined with the other two response variables. 


Sensitivity Analysis 


The sensitivity of the results is tested in three different ways. First, hypotheses are 

re-tested by using the “upper bound" form of the tax wedge, which is based on the as- 
. sumption that stockholders are taxed on capital gains in the period in which the gains 
accrue. The effect of this assumption is to increase the tax wedge in each year. The re- 
sults of hypotheses tests using the Wedge, measure are similar to those reported above, 
except for hypothesis H3, which predicts that tax wedges will increase after 1981. The 
null hypothesis cannot be rejected with the upper bound Wedge,. However, many indi- 
vidual firms experience increases in their tax wedge over this period, and therefore 
cross-sectional tests based on changes in the tax wedge are still performed.?* Also, the 
actual tax wedge (rather than the “аз if" tax wedge) is used for hypothesis НЗ, which 
weakens the power of the test. The results for Wedge; are consistent with the predic- 
tions of hypotheses H1 and H3. However, the results using Wedge; are not generally 
consistent with the predictions of hypothesis H4. 

The second way of testing the sensitivity of the results is to re-test the hypotheses by 
using a smaller sample of firms with dividend yields closer to the mean dividend yield 
for all firms. Finding different results may imply that tax clienteles are present in the 
larger sample. The results for the smaller sample are consistent with and similar to 
those obtained for the full sample. The major differences are lack of significant results 
for stock repurchases and greater adjusted R? amounts in the multivariate regressions. 
These results indicate that changing the sample selection dividend yield restriction 
does not affect the conclusions. 

The sensitivity of the parametric test results is verified through the use of computer- 

-intensive randomization procedures described by Noreen (1989). Randomization prob- 
abilities are compared with the p-values generated by the standard parametric test sta- 
tistics. If conventional significance levels of 0.10, 0.05, and 0.01 are applied to the re- 
sults, in no instance is the null hypothesis rejected when using parametric tests but not 
rejected when using randomization tests. These results imply that the parametric tests 
are robust to possible violations in distributional assumptions. 


IV. Conclusion 


This study addresses two research questions dealing with the relationship between 


27 This procedure affects the estimates of the standard errors, and hence the t-statistics and p-values. How- 
ever, the coefficient estimates are unchanged. The procedure is necessary, since the Breusch-Pagan test rejects 
the null hypothesis of homoscedasticity at the 0.01 level in each of the regression equations. 

28 The mean Wedge, in absolute terms does increase after 1981 for the upper bound tax wedge. It is only the 
tax wedge as a percentage of total sales that does not increase. 
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income tax laws and organizational form for large, publicly traded business organiza- 
tions: (1) the incremental costs (including tax costs) associated with different organiza- 
tional forms, and (2) the actions that managers of existing corporations take in response 
to an external event (a tax law change) that causes the corporate form of organization to 
become relatively more costly than an alternative form. 

The first hypothesis deals with the relative tax cost of the corporate and partnership 
forms of organization. A tax wedge approach is used to measure the incremental tax 
cost for a sample of 95 New York Stock Exchange corporations in the manufacturing, 
wholesale, and retail industries. The results of testing hypothesis H1 reject the null hy- 
pothesis for both forms of the tax wedge over the period 1978-85. This means that, for 
the sample firms, the tax cost of the corporate form was greater than the tax cost that 
would have been incurred if those same firms had been organized as partnerships. 

If the corporate form has a greater tax cost than the partnership form, the corporate 
form could survive as an alternative organizational form only if there were offsetting 
costs for the partnership form. The alternative form of hypothesis H2 predicts that the 
transaction costs of the partnership form are greater than for the corporate form. The 
hypothesis was tested by comparing accounting-based measures of firm performance 
between two samples of master limited partnerships and corporations, matched by firm 
size and industry membership, for 1986 and 1987. In both years, the return on sales and 
the return on total assets is significantly greater for the corporations than for the 
partnerships. However, selling, general, and administrative expenses are not greater 
for partnerships than for corporations. 

Hypothesis H3 investigates the effect of a change in investor tax rates on the rela- 
tive tax costs of corporations and partnerships by examining the effect of the 1981 Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act on the tax wedges of the sample corporations. The alternative 
form of the hypothesis predicts that corporations experienced increasing incremental 
tax costs after 1981, and the results of the hypothesis tests are consistent with this pre- 
diction. Under hypothesis H4, managers are predicted to take at least three possible ac- 
tions (responses) to reduce the tax cost of the corporate form. The results of univariate 
and multivariate tests are consistent with these predictions. 

Taken together, these results make a significant contribution to accounting re- 
search. They demonstrate a relationship between changes in relative tax costs of alter- 
native (competing) organizational forms and changes in fundamental elements of 
capital structure, such as debt levels, non-dividend distributions, and dividend payout 
ratios. One implication of these results is that the relative tax cost of a potential alterna- 
tive organizational form is likely to affect the capital structure decisions of an existing 
corporation. A second implication is that a change in tax rates that affects the relative 
tax costs of competing organizational forms is likely to cause capital structure deci- 
sions to change. Previous research on the relationship between taxes and capital struc- 
ture has not considered the effect of the tax cost of alternative organizational forms. In 
addition, the results provide empirical support for predictions by Scholes and Wolfson 
(1986, 1989) (increasing long-term debt) and Petruzzi (1988) (increasing non-dividend 
distributions) regarding responses of corporations to increases in relative tax costs. The 
results reported in Guenther (1991) indicate that this relationship between changes in 
the relative tax cost of alternative organizational forms and changes in corporate capi- 
tal structure is also observed for the tax rate changes associated with the 1986 Tax Re- 
form Act. 
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Appendix 
A Method for Estimating Corporate Taxable Income 
with Financial Statement Footnote Information 


Definition of Variables Used: 


CG — Portion of U.S. taxable income that consists of capital gains. 

RECcg = Capital gains reconciling item (expressed as a rate).in the income tax footnote reconcilia- 
tion of the effective tax rate with the statutory tax rate; usually a negative number. (The 
statutory tax rates used reflect 1982—85 rates.) 

PTBI=Pre-tax book income. | 
ОНР = Portion of U.S. taxable income that consists of ordinary (non-capital gains) income. 
CREDITS =Total of all income tax credits. 
CURRENT ,, —U.S. federal income tax expense currently payable. 
RATE, — Effective foreign tax rate. 
BOOK ,- Foreign pretax book income. 
REC, = Footnote reconciling item for the effect of the difference between the foreign tax rates and 
the statutory U.S. tax rate. 
CURRENT ,— Foreign current tax expense. 
DEF, = Foreign deferred tax expense. 
ТІ, = Foreign taxable income. 


| y 


First, estimate the U.S. taxable income from capital gains: 
cg- BEC x PTBI. 


(A1) 
0.18 
Second, estimate the U.S. ordinary taxable income: 
ORD= CURRENT „+ CREDITS — 0.28 CG | (A2) 
0.46 - Ы 
Third, estimate the foreign taxable income. This requires several steps. 
Step 1: —REC,- (0.46 — ВАТЕ) BOOK; | (A3) 
PTBI 
Я REC; x PTBI 
Rea e equation (A3): BOOK; = ———— —————. (A4) 
a i ^^ (RATE,—0.46) 
Step 2: BOOK, x RATE, =CURRENT; + РЕЕ,. (А5) 
А CURRENT ,-- DEF; 
Rearrange ation (A5): BOOK,2——————————, (A6) 
earrange equ (A5) RATE, 
Substitute equation (A6) into equation (A4) and rearrange terms: 
CURRENT; +DEF; _ REC-xPTBI . (A7) 
RATE, (RATE,—0.46) ' 
(RATE, — 0.46) (CURRENT, DEF,)- RATE,(REC, x PTBI); (A8) 
RATE-(CURRENT, + DEF, – (REC, x PTBI)) - 0.48( CURRENT ,- рЕЕ,); (А9) 
RATE, =0.46-—————CUBRENTe+DEFr — (A10) 
CURRENT; + DEF, —( REC, x PTBI) 
Step 3: TI; х ВАТЕ. = CURRENT. (А11) 
А CURRENT, 
R tion (A11): TI,2————— —. (A12) 
earrange equation (A11] ғ RATE, 


With the above method, the total taxable income for a corporation is the sum of U.S. ordinary income 
(ORD), U.S. capital gains (CG), and foreign taxable income (TT). 
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Working-Paper Order Effects and 
Auditors' Going-Concern Decisions 


. David N. Ricchiute 
University of Notre Dame 


SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: This article reports evidence that the pre- 

sentation order of audit working-paper documentation affects the out- 

come of audit partners' going-concern decisions. Although Frederick (1991) 

has found that memory organization and the organization of evidence inter:. 
act to affect the retrieval of audit evidence from memory, this study estab- 

lishes that memory organization and the organization of working-paper evi- 

dence interact to affect audit decisions. 

Order effects are hypothesized because the going-concern decision 
task is driven by voluminous working-paper evidence that is typically doc- 
umented in an order convenient for compiling audited financial statements, 
not in an order optimal for minimizing the cognitive effort required to 
reconstruct the causal order of relevant events. The experiment reported in 
this article tests the proposition that evidence documented in a contextually 
meaningful causal order (rather than in the traditional working-paper order 
of the public accounting firm participating in the study) will diminish the 
cognitive effort required of highly experienced audit partners by facilitating 
their ability to evoke pre-existing going-concern schemata from long term 
memory. 

One hundred audit partners from a public accounting firm participated 
in the study. The experiment manipulated the presentation order of 60 
sentences to compare the going-concern decisions of partners who read 
the audit evidence in variations of two distinctly different orders: causal 
order versus the participating firm's working-paper order. Evidence 
sentences were compiled from one of the firm's audit engagements by the 
researcher and by the engagement partner, manager, and reviewing 
partner assigned to the audit. Fifteen of the sentences referred to events 
consistent with a decision of substantial doubt about the entity's ability to 
continue as a going concern, 15 were consistent with a decision of no sub- 

stantial doubt, 15 supported both decisions, and 15 supported neither 
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decision. The sentences were arrayed in causal order by the researcher, 
engagement partner, and manager, using procedures outlined in 
Pennington and Hastie (1986, 1988). The working-paper order of presen- 
tation was prepared by the engagement partner, manager, and reviewing 

* partner and represents the way an audit partner in the participating firm 
would likely encounter the evidence in a set of working papers assembled 
by the firm. 

The experiment was Ganetrüetad asa2x2 design: 25 subjects read the 
*yes" sentences (evidence for substantial doubt) in causal order and the 
*no" sentences in working-paper order, 25 read the "no" sentences in 
causal order and the "yes" sentences in working-paper order, 25 read both 
the “yes” and "no" sentences in causal order, and 25 read both the “yes” 
and "no" sentences in working-paper order. To control for within-cell order 
effects, randomly assigned subjects in each of the four treatment groups 
read the "yes" cues first, and the others read the "no" cues first. All 
subjects completed two tasks: a decision regarding substantial doubt based 
on.the 60 evidence sehtences and an assessment of their confidence'in the 
decision. 

The results establish that the order manipulation affected the subjects' 
going-concern. decisions but not their confidence in those decisions. Sub- 
jects decided there was substantial doubt about the client more often when 
the strongest evidence supporting this decision was read in causal order 
and, correspondingly, least often when the strongest evidence was read in 
the firm's working-paper order. The order effects documented in this study 
have important implications for audit working-paper design, particularly in 
complex unstructured decision tasks like the going-concern decision. 


Key Words: Audit decision making, Memory organization, Working 
papers, Order effects. 


Data Avallability: Data are available from the author upon РЕТ 


НЕ remainder of this article is organized as follows. Section I discusses the 

hypothesized relationship between working-paper order and memory organiza- 

tion, and introduces the study's expectations. Section II documents the research 
method, and section III presents the results. Section IV summarizes the study and 
discusses implications for practice. 


I Working-Paper Order, Memory Organization, and Expectations 


When making audit decisions, experienced auditors rely on a wealth of knowledge 
accumulated throughout their careers. and on current audit evidence relevant to 
specific decision tasks. However, the process by which current évidence is encoded, 
stored, and retrieved from memory. is directly dependent on how previously 
accumulated knowledge is organized in memory. For example, schema theory! 


' t See Frederick (1991) for a discussion of a competing theory, taxonomic organization, and acomparison of 
а schematic and a taxonomic organization of knowledge i in memory. 
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proposes that what is stored in memory is a selected subset of the stimuli (e.g., audit 
evidence) presented to a decision maker, and his or her existing schemata are the 
“building blocks of cognition" (Rumelhart 1980, 33) that guide the selection process. As 
Ashton et al. (1988, 108) point out, the “role of schemata is particularly relevant in 
auditing, because the schemata developed by auditors through experience and prior 
knowledge of client situations may affect the manner in which the auditor perceives the 
evaluation of assertions and the need to accumulate and interpret evidence about the 
assertions." 

Underscoring the role of schemata in auditing, Frederick (1991) found that auditors 
freely recalled more internal controls when the controls were organized as a schematic 
representation (e.g., flow charts) rather than as a taxonomic representation (e.g., 
checklists) Frederick's results demonstrate that memory organization and the 
organization of audit evidence interact to affect the retrieval of evidence from memory. 
In contrast, the research reported here provides evidence that memory organization 
and the organization of working-paper evidence interact to affect auditors' decisions 
about the ability of an entity to continue as a going concern. Specifically, the study 
establishes that working-paper evidence presented in a contextually meaningful causal 
order has a greater influence on going-concern decisions than the same evidence 
presented in the usual working-paper order of the participating public accounting firm. 
The results provide initial evidence that the order in which evidence is documented in 
audit working papers could be an important source of differences in decisions across 
audit firms and, therefore, a potential source of decision error. 

In a financial statement audit, an auditor assembles a large volume of evidence over 
several weeks or longer, and documents selected evidence in audit working papers. 
Most audit decision tasks are accomplished with evidence that is documented in 
adjacent working-paper pages, like tests of controls over sales transactions or 
substantive tests of accounts receivable. However, the going-concern decision, a task 
imbedded within the opinion-formulation process, is based on voluminous evidence 
documented throughout the audit working papers. Examples include evidence about 
results of operations, management turnover, debt-covenant performance, and 
contingent obligations, among other things. Owing to limitations of short-term 
memory, auditors rely on long-term memory to recall going-concern evidence 
encountered or read in working papers. Rereading working-paper documentation 
provides some relief from the demands on long-term memory (Libby 1989, 128), but the 
papers themselves often distort the temporal and causal order of relevant events. For 
example, the public accounting firm participating in this study normally groups 
evidence about loan covenants that restrict fixed-asset disposal toward the end of the 
"current working-paper file," and groups eviderice about. negative cash flows from 
operations, a potential causal reason for management's decision to dispose of fixed 
assets, at the beginning of a separate “working financial-statements file.” 

The participating firm assembles a current working-paper file in the order of a 
client's balance sheet and income statement account classifications, an order 
consistent with the way each account will appear in the audited financial statements. 
Because the firm's working papers are ordered for convenience in compiling financial 
statements, rather than in an order optimal for the going-concern decision, 
documented working-paper evidence is not likely to be presented in a manner that 
would diminish the cognitive effort required in a complex and unstructured going- 
concern decision. i . 
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To date, little is known about the role of working-paper order in audit decision 
making. For example, Cushing and Loebbecke (1986, chap. 4) include working-paper 
documentation among six variables used to proxy for the degree of audit structure in 
12 public accounting firms, but the discussion relates primarily to the content, 
preparation, and administration of working-paper files, not to presentation order per 
se. Likewise, no one schema theory has emerged as the optimal predictor of memory 
organization in professional decision behavior. For example, Alba and Hasher (1983, 
203-4) conclude that the literature has no fixed definition of the term "schema," reports 
largely conflicting experimental results, and proposes a sizeable number of paradigms 
(е.8., frame theory, script theory). Thus, no research in auditing or single theory in 
psychology provides a unique basis for predicting the effects of working-paper 
presentation order on auditors' going-concern decisions. As a result, I rely on . 
characteristics of memory organization that are predicted by a variety of theories, 
among them schema theory (see Alba and Hasher 1983 for a review) and the more 
general notion of mental models, which account for the processing of atypical events 
that do not neatly fit preexisting schemata (Holland et al. 1986, 12-13). 

In this article, I propose that voluminous audit evidence presented in a contextually 
meaningful’ causal order (as opposed to the participating firm's usual working-paper 
order) will diminish the cognitive effort required of highly experienced audit partners 
and facilitate their ability to evoke a preexisting going-concern schema from long-term 
memory. This proposition leads to two specific expectations. First, I expect that 
subjects receiving the strongest evidence for substantial doubt (about an entity's ability 
to continue as a going concern) in causal order, and the strongest evidence for no 
substantial doubt in working-paper order, are more likely to match the evidence with a 
consistent “yes” schema in memory and to conclude that there is substantial doubt. 
Because a causal schema is “опе kind of pragmatic reasoning schema" (Holland et al. 
1986, 78), this expectation is motivated by the assumption that causal order is a 
reasonable approximation of the memory organization and the preexisting going- 
concern schema of highly experienced audit partners. Subjects receiving evidence in 
the opposite order—the strongest “no” evidence in causal order and the strongest “уез” 
evidence in working-paper order—are less likely to conclude there is substantial doubt. 

Second, I expect that the subjects' confidence in their decisions will be greater 
when evidence consistent with their decisions is presented in causal order rather than 
in working-paper order. That is, if causal order shifts decisions to the more easily 
constructed decision (the first expectation), then evidence presented in causal order is 
likely to appear more coherent to the subject, thereby increasing confidence in the 
decision. This expectation is motivated by the link between confidence and memory 
reported in auditing research. For example, Moeckel and Plumlee (1989) asked auditors 
to rate their confidence in relying on their own memories (rather than on a review of 
working papers and source documents) and found that auditors are at least as confident 
in their incomplete and inaccurate memories as they are in their accurate memories. 
Specifically, if confidence and memory are related, then significantly different 
confidence ratings across treatment groups could provide an insight into why the order 
manipulation shifted decisions. The experiment reported next tests both expectations. 


П. Method 


The design, expectations, and results of the experiment are summarized in table 1. . 
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Table 1 


Summary of Experiment 





Dependent Variable: Substantial-doubt decision (yes vs. по) 
Design: 2 (Order of “yes” evidence: causal/working paper) х 
2 (Order of “по” evidence: causal/working paper) 


Results 
Support 
Expectations Results Expectation? 

Task: Substantial-doubt decision: 

Subjects who receive “yes” ("no") evidence Subjects’ decisions in direction predicted Yes 

in causal order and “по” ("yes") evidence and significant chi-square goodness-of-fit 

in working-paper order аге more likely to (р<0.05). 

decide there 18 (not) substantial doubt. 

Task: Confidence rating: | 

Subjects deciding there is (not) doubt are Subjects’ confidence ratings in direction No 


likely to have higher confidence ratings 
when “уез” (“по”) evidence is presented in 


predicted but insignificant chi-square 
goodness-of-fit (p» 0.50). 


causal order and “по” (“уез”) evidence is 
presented in working-paper order. 


Subjects 


Subjects for the experiment were 100 audit partners in a large public accounting 
firm. The participating partners, all of whom were selected in advance by the firm, 
had 11 to 32 years of public accounting experience (mean = 18 years). Although the 
experiment provided no extrinsic incentives to the subjects, an intrinsic incentive was 
communicated.by one of the firm's technical partners: the results of the experiment 
would be used in reconsidering the firm's prescribed working-paper design for 
financial statement audits. Despite the relatively broad range of experience among the 
subjects, differences in going-concern decisions were not predicted (or observed) for 
subsets of the partners, since all of them maintain at least some audit client 
responsibilities and, therefore, are required under SAS No. 59 (AICPA 1988) to make (or 
approve) going-concern decisions for each of their audit clients. 


Materials 


The experimental session was held in a microcomputer lab at an annual partners' 
meeting. Each subject was seated at a display monitor and told that he or she would 
' view 60 evidence sentences, one sentence at a time, and then make a going-concern 
decision. The subjects worked individually and at their own pace, advancing to the next 
sentence by depressing the keyboard spacebar (following display, none could be 
retrieved by the subjects).? Although the subjects received neither financial statements 
nor background narrative, the evidence sentences included both financial cues (e.g., 


2 Response times were not compiled since prior research suggests no a priori reason to expect differences 
across subjects (Pennington and Hastie 1988], 


zl 
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financial results) and background (e.g., products, top management changes) relevant to 
the decision.? 

. The 60 evidence sentences were derived from a set of audit working papers by the 
researcher and by three representatives of the participating firm: the engagement 
partner, manager, and reviewing partner assigned to the audit. Although the client was 
heavily burdened by debt obligations and poor cash flow, the firm's representatives had 
judged the case “at the margin," one that could steer the subjects toward either 
decision, yes or no. 

The three representatives of the participating firm reviewed the working papers 
independently, identifying and ordering causally connected evidence descriptors that 
supported or diminished substantial doubt about the client's ability to continue as a 
going concern. The representatives agreed on 85 percent of the descriptors and 
resolved differences by group discussion. This evidence and other relevant, though not 
causally connected, information was transformed into brief statements that were 
classified by the researcher and the engagement partner according to whether the 
statements supported (1) the “yes” decision for substantial doubt about continued 
existence, (2) the “no” decision, (3) both decisions, or (4) neither decision. The intent 
was to avoid constructing any one strongly persuasive sentence that might alone drive 
premature decisions, for example, “The company plans to file for bankruptcy." 
Premature decisions could have detracted the subjects' attention from the remaining 
sentences. (Section III reports a pilot study that was conducted, in part, to facilitate a 
test of recency and primacy in the experiment.) 

Fifteen of the 60 sentences referred to events consistent with the '*yes" decision, for 
example, “The company will report a net loss for the second straight year." Fifteen 
referred to events consistent with the “no” decision, for example, “The company 
entered into a long term contract to supply copper tubing to a new domestic customer.” ' 
Fifteen referred to events consistent with both decisions, for example, “The company 
contemplates issuing bonds next year."^ And 15 referred to events consistent with 
neither decision, for example, "Independence is not impaired by any staff 
assignments." 

An appendix lists all 60 sentences and their classification according to the decision 
each sentence supports (i.e., yes, no, both, neither). The appendix also indicates both 
working-paper order and causal order. Working-paper order was constructed by the 
engagement partner, manager, and reviewing partner, and reflects the way an audit 
partner would likely encounter the evidence in a set of working papers assembled by 
the firm. Causal order was constructed by the researcher, engagement partner, and 
manager according to procedures outlined in Pennington and Hastie (1986, 1988). 

Although the pattern of results predicted in this article are also predicted by other 
schema theories and by mental models, Pennington and Hastie's model was selected to 
construct the causal order of the evidence sentences for two reasons. First, the model is 
sufficiently robust to capture audit settings because the going-concern decision is a 


* Since the experimental materials were adapted from an actual audit client, the engagement partner and 
the reviewing partner felt that actual background information may have revealed the client's identity and that 
hypothetical information may have distorted the task's realism. 

4 The sentence refers to both the “yes” and “no” decisions in this sense: to the “yes” decision because 
offering bonds results in additional debt (and, therefore, additional demands on cash for interest and principal 
payments), to the “по” decision because the bond proceeds provide a means to finance existing liabilities. 
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prototype of the tasks for which the model predicts order effects: An auditor makes a 
cost-constrained decision from a large data base of interdependent evidence that is 
piecemeal in its depiction of historical events and that is received in unordered 
sequence over a period of time. Second, the model has successfully predicted decision 
behavior in experiments that have used. both traditional quasi-experimental 
methodologies (Pennington and Hastie 1988) and process tracing methodologies 
(Pennington and Hastie 1986). 

A causal structure was constructed separately for the 30 statements consistent with 
substantial doubt and the 30 sentences consistent with no substantial doubt. In the 
causal structure, each of the evidence sentences is classified according to two criteria 
(Pennington and Hastie 1988, 525): the sentence's degree of causal connectedness (the 
number of direct causal connections with all other sentences) and whether the sentence 
is on the causal chain (the subset of statements that the engagement partner and 
manager judged most persuasive to the going-concern decision in this case). The causal 
chain for the “yes” decision consists of the causal-order sentence numbers 7, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 19, 20, 29, and 50 in the appendix. The causal chain for the “no” decision consists of 
sentence numbers 17, 18, 28, 33, 34, 37, 42, 45, and 58. 


Design 


The experiment was constructed as a 2x2 design: 25 subjects read the “уез” 
sentences in causal order and the “по” sentences in working-paper order (cell 1), 25 
.read the “no” sentences in causal order and the “yes” sentences in working-paper 
order (cell 2), 25 read both the “yes” and “по” sentences in causal order (cell 3), and 25 
read both the “yes” and “по” sentences in working-paper order (cell 4). To remove 
within-cell order effects, randomly assigned subjects in each of the four cells read the 
“yeg” cues first, and the remaining subjects read the “no” cues first. For example, in 
cell 1, 13 randomly selected subjects (i.e., about half) read the 30 “yes” statements (15 
“yes” plus 15 “both”) in causal order first and then read the other sentences (15 “по” 
plus 15 “neither”) in working-paper order; in contrast, the remaining 12 subjects read 
the working-paper order sentences first and then read the causal order sentences. In 
cell 2, 13 randomly selected subjects read the 30 “no” statements (15 “no” plus 15 
“both”’) in causal order first and then the other sentences (15 “yes” plus 15 neither") in 
working-paper order; the remaining 12 subjects read the working-paper order 
sentences first and then read the causal order sentences.* 


Tasks 


After reading all 60 evidence sentences in succession at a display monitor, each of 
the 100 subjects completed the first task: indicate yes there is or no.there is not 
substantial doubt about the entity’s ability to continue as a going concern within one 
year of the balance sheet date, the task imposed by SAS No. 59 (AICPA 1988). If the first 
expectation (table 1) in the study is correct, the number of subjects deciding that there is 
substantial doubt should be highest for the subjects who read the “yes” sentences in 
causal order and the “no” sentences in working-paper order (cell 1), and lowest for the 


* There was no significant difference In within-cell mean confidence ratings attributable to the item order 
manipulation ( p7 0.10). s 
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Table 2 


Substantial-Doubt Decisions and Mean Confidence Ratings 
Classified by Evidence Presentation Order 











Substantial-Doubt Decision 
and Mean Confidence Ratings 
Presentation Order 
ым— —— Yes No Mean 
Yes No —————— c Celi 
Сей Sentences Sentences n Rating n Rating Hating* . 
1 Causal WP 21 3.82 4 3.15 3.49 
2 WP Causal 8 3.13 17 3.71 3.42 
3 Causal Causal 14 3.46 11 3.20 3.33 ' 
4 WP WP 15 3.22 10 3.18 3.20 


58 3.41 42 3.31 3.30 


= = z= — 


*Unweighted arithmetic mean 
. WP = Working-paper order 


subjects who read the “no” sentences in causal order and the “yes” sentences in 
working-paper order (cell 2). 

In the second task, subjects assessed their confidence in their decision on a five- 
point scale (1 = pure guess, 5=very certain). If the second expectation (table 1) in the 
study is correct, then subjects deciding there is doubt are expected to have higher 
confidence in their decisions when the “yes” sentences are presented in causal order 
and the “no” sentences in working-paper order, rather than when the “no” sentences 
are in causal order and the “yes” sentences in working-paper order. Likewise, subjects 
deciding against substantial doubt are expected to have higher confidence when the 
sentences are presented in the opposite order: “по” sentences in causal order and 
“yes” sentences in working-paper order. 


III Results 


Table 2 reports the subjects’ substantial-doubt decisions and mean confidence 
ratings classified by the presentation order of the evidence sentences. The pattern of 
“yes” (and therefore “по”) decisions across cells in table 2 confirms the study’s first 
order-effect expectation. That is, subjects were more likely to decide there is doubt 
when the strongest evidence supporting this decision (‘‘yes” sentences) was read in 
causal order, and the strongest evidence against (“по” sentences) was read in working- 
paper order (cell 1: n2 21). Correspondingly, subjects were least likely to decide “yes” 
when “no” sentences were read in causal order and “yes” sentences in working-paper 
order (cell 2: п= 8). The subjects who read both the “yes” and “no” sentences in causal 
order or in working-paper order were almost equally likely to decide there is doubt (cell 
3: п= 14; cell 4: п= 15). The pattern of decisions in cell 1 (21 yes, 4 no) and cell 2 (8 yes, 
17 no) suggests that the order manipulation in the experiment shifted the subjects' 
decisions in the direction of the more easily constructed decision. If the subjects' 
decisions were independent of the order manipulation, the expected number of “уез” 
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decisions within cells 1 and 2 would be roughly proportional to the percentage of “yes” 
decisions in the experiment: 14.5 per cell (58 of 100 subjects decided “уез”: 
58/100=0.58 x 25 subjects per cell = 14.5), as it was in cells 3 (14 yes) and 4 (15 yes). А 
chi-square goodness-of-fit test leads to rejection of the null hypothesis that the reported 
"yes" decisions do not differ significantly from 14.5, the expected number 
(X?(1,n=100)=6.80, p« 0.5), which confirms the expectation that the subjects’ deci- 
sions were not likely independent of the experiment's order manipulation. Note, 
however, that because the order of the “both” and “neither” sentences changed when 
the causal and working-paper orders of the “yes” and “no” sentences were 
manipulated across treatment groups, the design does not address whether the reported 
order effects are driven by processing differences related to the yes-no stimuli or the 
both-neither stimuli. 

The pattern of mean confidence ratings within cells 1 and 2, the two cells most 
relevant to the study's confidence expectations, 1s in the expected direction. That is, 
subjects deciding "yes" there is doubt had higher confidence ratings when ''yes" 
sentences were presented in causal order and “по” sentences in working-paper order 
(cell 1: 3.82) than when “по” sentences were in causal order and “yes” sentences in 

.working-paper order (cell 2: 3.13). Likewise, subjects deciding “по” had higher 
confidence when “no” sentences were presented in causal order and “yes” sentences 
in working-paper order (cell 2: 3.71) than when “yes” sentences were in causal order 
and “no” sentences in working-paper order (cell 1: 3.15). However, a chi-square 
goodness-of-fit test failed to reject the null hypothesis that the subjects' confidence 
ratings across cells do not differ significantly from the grand mean (3.36) at table 2 
(Х2(3, п= 100) 20.15, p» 0.50). Thus, the results do not confirm the expectations about 
confidence. | 

In this experiment, the order-effect results are subject to the alternative explanation 
that the subjects’ decisions may have been driven by the recency or primacy of selected 
sentences. Recency and primacy effects were tested by using a two-step approach. 
First, in a pilot study, 40 additional audit partners read the 60 evidence sentences in 
different random orders and then performed two tasks: a substantial-doubt decision 
(yes/no),* and a rating of the importance each sentence had for their decision on a 
65-point scale. The scale was anchored by "Important evidence against substantial 
doubt" and “Important evidence for substantial doubt," the midpoint being “Not 
important." To test for recency and primacy effects, correlations were calculated 
between the presentation order of each sentence in the experiment and its mean 
importance rating from the pilot study. None of the correlations was significantly 
different from zero (p»0.10) which suggests that the subjects’ decisions in the 
experiment were not likely biased by the location of evidence presented. 


* Apart from facilitating a test of recency and primacy, the pilot study was also used to gather evidence 
about whether the experimental materials would likely drive different going-concern decisions among the 
partners participating in the actual experiment. The 40 audit partners participating in the pilot study ranged in 
public accounting experience from 13 to 30 years (mean — 17 years), an experience level roughly equivalent to 
the 100 partners participating in the experiment. In the pilot study, 24 of the 40 partners decided “yes” there is 
substantial doubt and 16 decided "no." Because no two pilot subjects read the sentences in exactly the same 
order, the results of the pilot study could not be attributed to order effects, suggesting that the evidence sen- 
tences in the experimental materials would likely be successful in creating a substantial-doubt decision task 
that was "at the margin." 
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IV. Summary and Discussion 


The experiment reported in this article provides evidence that the presentation 
order of evidence sentences affected audit partners' substantial-doubt decisions 
(although not their confidence in those decisions). The subjects decided “уез” there is 
substantial doubt more often when the strongest evidence supporting the decision was 
presented in causal order and, correspondingly, less often when the strongest 
supporting evidence was presented in the order customarily found in the participating 
firm's audit working papers. Although recent research reports differences in 
knowledge structures between groups of experienced and inexperienced auditors in 
recall and inference tasks (Choo and Trotman 1991), no prior work provides evidence 
of an interaction between the organization of knowledge structures in memory and the 
organization of documented audit evidence within groups of highly experienced audit 
partners. Future research should focus on the external validity of the order effects 
documented here, the objective being to stage optimal presentation orders for specific 
audit decision tasks. 

Although not generalizable beyond the participating firm, the results of this study 
are potentially significant to audit practice because they have implications for the order 
in which audit evidence is arranged for decision making. Little information is available 
publicly about the design of public accounting firms' proprietary audit working papers. 
However, to the extent that firms order their working papers similar to the partic- 
ipating firm (i.e., in the order of balance sheet and income statement accounts), then 
this research suggests that there is reason for firms to consider the potential for order 
effects in unstructured decision tasks that are based on voluminous evidence, par- 
ticularly when balance sheet and income statement order differs significantly from cau- 
sal order for the task. 

Despite the ready availability of working-paper software (see Hoffman 1988 for a 
review), many public accounting firms (including the participating firm) continue to 
store audit evidence as hard copy documents partitioned by financial statement 
accounts. The results of this study suggest it may be advantageous for firms to store 
audit evidence in automated data files that function much like database management 
systems.. For example, in the going-concern decision, evidence could be gathered by 
traditional audit methods, stored in automated databases, and accessed by expert 
systems software that displays the evidence in a sequence that preserves the causal 
order of events. Database working papers could minimize the interactive effect of cue 
order on memory organization, allowing the auditor to focus attention on cue selection 
and cue weighting, two of the more telling issues in complex decision making. 
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Appendix 
Evidence Sentences 
(Decision Classifications in Parentheses) 





C WP Evidence Sentence 


1 13 The company was incorporated in 1955. (Neither) 

2 14 The company's common stock is traded over the counter. (Neither) 

3 15 The company manufactures wire and cable products. (Neither) 

4 1 The engagement letter called for an audit opinion and preparation of Form 10K. (Neither) 

5 2 Independence is not impaired by any staff assignments. (Neither) 

6 3 The company imposed no restrictions on the nature, timing, or extent of audit procedures, 
(Neither) 


Changes in Management 
7 16 Top management has changed in the last year. (Yes) 


в 4 The president announced he was considering а competitor's employment offer. (Yes) 
9 5 The resignation of the vice-president for manufacturing is effective in six months. (Yes) 
Labor Relations | 
10 7  Inmidyear, there was а two-day work stoppage related to employes fringe benefits. (Yes) 
11 57 A newspaper clipping indicates the company's production employees voted not to strike. 
(Both) 
Demand/Market Share 


12 18 Domestic demand for wire and cable products is down. (Yes) 

13 55 Competition from foreign imports has risen sharply. (Yes) 

14 42 A patent for a unique production process expires next year. (Yes) 

15 -58 A principal customer has not placed an expected order. (Yes) | 

16 56 А trade journal noted the company’s market share had declined. (Yes) 

17 6 The company agreed in substance to ship copper products to a Pacific rim country. (No) 

18 34 The company entered into a long-term contract to supply copper tubing to a new domestic 
customer. (No) 

19 43 The company was denled credit from a copper supplier. (Yes) 

20 35 The company entered into an uneconomic long-term purchase commitment for copper. (Yes) 


Research, Development, and Capacity 


21 8 The company plans a 50 percent reduction in budgeted research and development expendi- 
tures. (Both) 

22 30 The company postponed a consulting project related to new product development. (Both) 

23 36 Тһе company is operating at 70 percent of capacity. (Both) 


Risk and Materiality 


24 |. 17 Inherent risk is low. (Neither) 

25 27 Control risk is low. (Neither) 

28 28 Allowable detection risk is high. (Neither) 

27 29 The preliminary estimate of materiality is moderate. (Neither) 


Financial Results 


28 20 Revenues rose 5 percent over last year. (No) 

29 23 Тһе company will report а net loss for the second straight year. (Yes) 

30 19 Two competitors reported net losses last year. (Neither) 

31 21 There is no significant change in total assets since last year. (No) 

32 41 The current ratio is lowest in the industry. (Yes) 

33 31 The number of days sales in receivables 13 lower than in any of the previous five years. (No) 
34 32 There are no trade-receivable accounts more than 90 days old. (No) 

35 33 No trade receivables have been factored. (Both) 

36 22 There is no significant change in total liabilities and equities since last year, (No} 

37 50 The debt-to-equity ratio is down this year. (No) | | 


wd) 
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Appendix— Continued 
Order* 
C WP Evidence Sentence 





Results of Tests of Controls and Substantive Tests 


38 26 - Tolerable rates of deviation exceeded maximum population rates for all tests of controls. 
(Neither) 

39 53 Substantive tests were performed for all financial statement assertions. (Neither) 

40 54 Tote error exceeded projected monetary error for all financial statement accounts. 
(Neither) | | 


Tangible Assets 


41 24 The company plans to delay scheduled maintenance on unused fixed assets. (Both) 
42 37 Unused fixed assets are readily marketable. (No) 

43 52 Loan covenants restrict the disposal of some fixed assets. (Yes) 

44 38 The replacement cost of fixed assets is not fully insured. (Both) 


Debt and Equity 


45 51 The company has no bond indebtedness outstanding. (No) 

46 59 The company contemplates issuing bonds next year. (Both) 

47 60 The company contemplates an initial public offering of preferred stock next year. (Both) 

48 11 A dividend has not been declared in four consecutive quarters. (Both) 

49 12 The company sought to finance the purchase of a subsidiary that had significant NOL carry- 
forwards. (Both) 


Bank Loans 


50 44 The company defaulted a payment on its only bank loan. (Yes) 

51 45 The company renegotiated its only bank loan. (Both) 

52 9 A loan from a director has been forgiven. (Both) 

53 39 There are no arrangements with financial institutions for compensating balances. (No) 
54 40 А confirmation indicates the company ів not contingently liable to the bank. (No) 


Insurance 


55 10 А personal injury insurance policy was cancelled. (Both) 
56 25 Тһе company has never filed an insurance claim. (Neither) 


Litigation, Claims, and Assessments 


57 48 There are no violations of laws requiring disclosure as a loss contingency. (No) 

58 47 The company has complied with all contractual agreements. (No) 

59 48 — Alawyer's letter indicates no current litigation. (No) 

60 49 А newspaper clipping indicates the company may be sued for patent infringement. (Both) 


* C=Causal order. 
WP = Working-paper order. 
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| Explanation and 
Counterexplanation During 
Audit Analytical Review 


. .Lisa Koonce 
The University of Texas at Austin 


SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: Analytical review, the diagnostic process 
of identifying and determining the cause of unexpected fluctuations in 
account balances and financial ratios, has become an increasingly impor- 
tant part of auditing. Recent research suggests that analytical review is ben- 
eficial for detecting such unexpected fluctuations (Kreutzfeldt and Wallace 
1986; Wright and Ashton 1989). It is, however, difficult for an auditor utiliz- 
ing analytical review to know when the "correct" cause for an observed 
fluctuation has been determined, especially since no official guidance 
exists to assist the auditor. Thus, accepting a plausible but incorrect cause 
is a dangerous and largely unresearched possibility (Kinney 1987). 

This article describes two experiments that investigate conditions 
under which auditors may be prone to accepting a plausible, but potentially ` 
incorrect, cause when performing attention-directing analytical review. 
Identifying such conditions is important because either audit effectiveness 
or efficiency would be compromised with such incorrect acceptance. 
Although there are no normatively correct causes for the analytical review 
problem situations employed in this study, relative evidence on such com- 
promises will be obtained by investigating conditions that lead auditors to 
make different judgments about the cause of ап unexpected fluctuation. 
Differences in auditors' judgments are important since they can lead to dif- 
ferences in decisions as to the cause of an unexpected Huctuanon and sub- 
sequent auditor actions (cf. Asare 1991). 

Dichotomizing causes into error and non-error classes т several 
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ways in which an auditor performing analytical review may accept a plau- 
sible but incorrect cause. One that has particularly significant implications 
for the effectiveness of the audit would be concluding that a non-error 
cause adequately accounts for an unexpected fluctuation when the 
“correct” cause involves a financial-statement error. Since it is unlikely that 
the auditor would increase planned tests of details if indications of a mate- 
rial error were not present (and it is possible that the auditor may decrease 
such testing), the likelihood of subsequent detection of the error would be 
reduced in this situation. Conditions that may lead to this type of decision 
error will be investigated in this study. 

The effects of explanation, counterexplanation (ї.е., consideration of 
why an hypothesized cause may not be correct), and their order of perfor- 
mance were studied to determine how such factors affect the propensity for 
acceptance of a plausible but incorrect non-error cause. Investigating 
explanation is important since auditors typically document explanations for 
analytical review findings. Even though current auditing standards do not 
require auditors to counterexplain, investigating how counterexplanation 
and the order of counterexplanation and explanation affect auditors' judg- 
ments is nevertheless important since it enhances our understanding of the 
potential for acceptance of an incorrect cause. 

Auditors from five public accounting firms participated in two experi- 
ments conducted to determine the effects of the aforementioned factors on 
auditors' judgments. Consistent with expectations, auditors revised their 
beliefs about an hypothesized non-error cause of an unexpected fluctuation 
in the auditee's gross margin in an upward (downward) fashion when 
asked to document an explanation (counterexplanation) for that cause. 
Inconsistent with expectations, however, auditors who were asked to docu- 
ment an explanation initially and then a counterexplanation judged the 
non-error cause to be less likely to have occurred than did auditors asked to 
document a counterexplanation initially and then an explanation. Overall, 
these results identify conditions in which auditors may be prone to compro- 
mising audit effectiveness by accepting a potentially incorrect non-error 
cause. 


Key Words: Analytical review, Explanation, Counterexplanation. 


Data Availability: Data used in this study are available from the author 
: upon request, 


HIS article is organized as follows. Section I describes how three factors—expla- 
nation, counterexplanation, and the order in which these occur—can affect the 
potential for acceptance of a plausible but incorrect cause during analytical re- 
view. The theory and hypotheses also are developed in this section. Section II provides 
a description of the method and results of the first experiment, which investigates the 
impact of explanation on auditors’ analytical review judgments. Section Ш presents 
the method and results of the second experiment, which investigates the impact of coun- 
terexplanation and task-performance order (i.e., explanation preceding counterexpla- 
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nation уз. counterexplanation before explanation)-on auditors’ analytical review judg- 
ments. The final section provides a discussion of the results and concluding comments. 


I. Theory and Hypotheses 


Analytical review is characterized by sequential and diagnostic causal reasoning 
that frequently involves the development of written explanations (Gibbins 1984; Libby 
1985). An appropriate theoretical framework for studying incorrect acceptance of a 
cause within analytical review should recognize these contextual characteristics. Belief 
perseverance, a social-cognition theory, predicts that when information is sequentially 
and causally evaluated, information considered first will have a greater effect on an 
individual's final (revised) belief than information considered later. Because of its abil- 
ity to accommodate the aforementioned analytical review characteristics, belief-perse- 
verance theory was chosen to guide the investigation of the potential for acceptance of 
a plausible but incorrect non-error cause.’ 


The Explanation Effect 


When performing analytical review at the planning stage of the audit, the auditor 
initially determines an expectation for the account balance or financial ratio under in- 
vestigation. This expectation assists the auditor in identifying any unexpected fluctua- 
- tion. Once such a fluctuation has been identified, the auditor often will secure а 
potential cause from client management (AICPA 1988a, par. 21; Wright and Ashton 
1989) and, at some point, may document an explanation supporting that cause in the 
audit workpapers. Because information supporting the validity of the inherited cause 
must be considered when explanations are required, such explanations should increase 
the extent of causal reasoning employed by the auditor relative to situations in which 
written explanations are not required. 

Prior belief-perseverance research has found that the increased causal reasoning 
accompanying explanation development typically causes an event that is part of a 
written explanation to be judged more likely to have occurred than an event that is not 
part of a written explanation. This phenomenon has been termed an explanation effect 
(Anderson and Sechler 1986). Observing this phenomenon is important because indi- 
viduals who develop written explanations are more likely to maintain their existing 
beliefs even when subsequent data challenge those beliefs than are individuals who 
have not developed written explanations (Anderson et al. 1980). 

The foregoing cognitive mechanism is congruent with the auditor's sequential 
belief-revision process for analytical review. That is, since auditors are required by 
professional standards to document explanations for audit findings (AICPA 1982), an 
explanation effect is expected when they develop written explanations for an hypothe- 
sized cause of an unexpected fluctuation. If an explanation effect is observed, it would 
suggest that auditors who write explanations would be more prone to accepting an in- 
correct cause than auditors who do not write such explanations. 

This prediction is made in light of prior research which has reported that the 
explanation. effect does not occur with subjects experienced in the task. Specifically, 
Anderson arid Wright (1988) report that for an internal-control evaluation task, audi- 


‘ As used herein, non-error causes refer to unusual transactions or events, accounting changes, or random 
fluctuations; error causes refer to intentional and unintentional financial-statement misstatements. 
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tors' judgments about the likelihood-of various errors and irregularities are not affected 
by whether auditors explain how those events could happen. Although these results 
suggested to Anderson and Wright that auditors have stored in memory previously gen- . 
erated causal scenarios for these events, one aspect of the experimental procedure may 
provide another interpretation. In particular, as part of developing their written 
explanations, subjects were asked to provide reasons both supporting and opposing the 
occurrence of the target event. Psychology research has shown that the generation 
of opposing reasons (i.e., counterexplanation) will negate any observed explanation 
effect, which is typically measured by asking subjects only to provide supporting rea- 
sons (Anderson and Sechler 1986). Hence, it remains an open question as to whether 
Anderson and Wright would have obtained an explanation effect (as typically mea- 
sured in the psychology literature) had they not asked their subjects to counterexplain. 

To determine whether the explanation effect will occur in the audit domain 
necessitates an experimental task in which subjects are requested to engage in explana- 
tion only and the potential for counterexplanation is minimized. The task of experi- 
ment 1 was designed to meet these criteria. Consequently, based on psychology re- 
search suggesting that an explanation effect will occur when auditors document 
explanations for unexpected fluctuations during analytical review, the following 
alternative-form hypothesis is proposed: 


H1: Auditors who are asked to generate a written explanation for an hypothesized 
non-error cause will assign a higher probability to that cause than auditors 
who are not asked to generate a written explanation. 


The Counterexplanation Effect 


The causal reasoning that occurs when written explanations are developed should 
enable the auditor to acquire a more reasoned judgment about the validity of the 
hypothesized cause. However, it also may cause the auditor to prematurely cease in- 
formation search and accept a seemingly plausible but incorrect cause. Prior belief- 
perseverance research has shown that individuals seldom spontaneously coun- 
terexplain (i.e., consider information not supporting a target event) once a written 
explanation has been developed (see, e.g., Anderson 1982; Anderson and Sechler 1986). 
The extent to which individuals engage in counterexplanation, however, is greater in 
situations in which they are requested to develop a written counterexplanation. Infor- 
mation not favoring a target event becomes more developed and salient in memory for ` 
those who document such counterexplanations. The latter enhances the perceived mul- 
tiplicity of causation, thus attenuating belief in the validity of the target event (Einhorn 
and Hogarth 1986). This reduction in the judged likelihood of a target event once a 
written counterexplanation is developed is called a counterexplanation effect and is 
important. because individuals who document counterexplanations are less likely to 
accept the implications of an explained target event than are individuals who do not 
document counterexplanations.? 


2 Although it is possible that the change in the assessed probability of the поп-еггог cause created by a 
written explanation (or counterexplanation) may not be significant if an auditor's actions are invariant over the 
affected range, establishing that there is a change {п probability which suggests that at least some auditors will 
cross a decision/action threshold. This is especially likely 1f one assumes that there are many different 
thresholds resulting from many different potential action choices. 
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Extant research has investigated the counterexplanation effect in situations 


conducive to the phenomenon, that is, in situations in which individuals were not 


expected to counterexplain spontaneously (e.g., asking college students to consider 
whether firefighters are risk takers [Anderson 1982]. The propensity for spontaneous 
counterexplanation may be heightened in the audit environment in light of professional 
standards that require the auditor to maintain an attitude of professional skepticism 
during the conduct of the audit (AICPA 1988b). Although professional skepticism is not 
procedurally defined in the standards, exhibiting such skepticism could arguably in- 
volve the process of counterexplaining (Pei et al. 1991). 

Heiman (1990) has investigated the issue of whether auditors spontaneously coun- 
terexplain when performing audit analytical review, but her experimental task appears 
to have involved a scenario in which spontaneous counterexplanation was not likely. 
Specifically, Heiman's subjects were given an error cause by the researcher in response 
to an observed fluctuation. Since her subjects may have attributed some reason to the 
provision of that error cause (e.g., the researcher knew that the error cause was 
correct), their predisposition to counterexplain spontaneously may have been 
diminished. In this study, subjects' professional skepticism will be heightened by pro- 
viding them with a non-error cause from client management. Client management's in- 
centives to offer non-error, rather than error, reasons in response to auditor inquiries 
should increase the propensity for spontaneous counterexplanation. Further, Heiman's 
subjects were given no counterexplanation information in the case materials, thus re- 
quiring them to generate such information from memory. These factors, in conjunction 
with the subjects being told that there was only one error cause for the observed fluctua- 
tion, may have further reduced any predisposition to counterexplain spontaneously, 
thus leading to the observed counterexplanation effect. Subjects in this study will be 
provided counterexplanation information in the case materials and told that multiple 
causes are possible, thereby enhancing the likelihood of spontaneous counterexplana- - 
tion.? 

Belief-perseverance theory does not indicate the extent to which factors promoting 
professional skepticism in the audit context will increase the propensity for spontane- 
ous counterexplanation. The purpose of this study, therefore, is to determine whether a 
counterexplanation effect will occur in a context in which there is an increased likeli- 
hood of spontaneous counterexplanation. Accordingly, this study will assist in identify- 
ing boundary conditions on the counterexplanation effect by providing a stronger test 
than yielded from prior research. However, based on our present state of knowledge, 
which suggests that individuals do not spontaneously counterexplain (or at least not as 
much as when explicitly instructed to do so), the following alternative-form hypothesis 
is proposed: 


H2: Auditors who are asked to develop a written explanation for an hypothesized 
non-error cause. will assign higher probabilities to that cause than auditors 
who are asked to develop a written explanation and a written counter- 
explanation. 


? Another difference between this study and Helman's involves the theory upon which the experimental 
predictions are based. Specifically, Heiman used a discounting model rather than the theory, belief persever- 
ance, used herein. This theory has important advantages over the discounting model, including its ability to 
predict how the development of a written explanation affects the propensity for spontaneous counter- 
explanation. Lacking this, Heiman was unable to investigate the effect of explanation on spontaneous counter- 
explanation. 
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The Primacy Order Effect 


Although development of a written counterexplanation is expected to reduce the 
propensity to accept the implications of an explained target event, various approaches 
to counterexplanation have been suggested to differentially reduce this propensity. In 
particular, research indicates that the order in which explanation and counterexpla- 
nation procedures are employed can differentially affect target-event probability 
assessments (Hoch 1984; Moser 1989; cf. Tetlock 1983). When task-performance order 
. is explanation followed by counterexplanation, belief-perseverance theory predicts that 
final probability assessments regarding the occurrence of the target event will be higher 
than if task-performance order were counterexplanation then explanation. This pattern 
of results is consistent with a primacy order effect (cf. Anderson 1981) and suggests that 
auditors who explain and then counterexplain will be more prone to accepting an in- 
correct cause than will auditors who follow the opposite task-performance order. 

The primacy order effect occurs because initially developing a target-event expla- 
nation frequently causes an individual to overweight that explanation relative to the op- 
posite task-performance order (Nisbett and Ross 1980; Tetlock 1983). In some cases, 
such initial generation of an explanation can also cause the individual to be less able or 
willing to subsequently generate counterexplanation arguments (Anderson et al. 1985; 
Hoch 1984; Moser 1989). In contrast, when information not favoring a target event is 
initially considered, uncertainty surrounding the validity of the target event is greater 
since the perceived multiplicity of causation has been enhanced before a written ex- 
planation is constructed (Anderson 1982). Consequently, individuals who initially 
counterexplain and then explain tend to overweight (underweight) their counterexpla- 
nations (explanations) relative to individuals employing the opposite task-performance 
order. 

In conformance with belief-perseverance theory, auditors who initially engage in 
explanation followed by counterexplanation are expected to assess higher final . 
probabilities for a non-error cause (and, thus, be more prone to accepting an incorrect 
cause) than auditors who initially engage in counterexplanation followed by explana- 
tion. This primacy order effect is predicted even though other auditing research has 
consistently reported recency order effects for auditors' sequential processing of infor- 
mation (see, e.g., Ashton and Ashton 1988; Tubbs et al. 1990). Recency occurs when in- 
formation has a greater impact on beliefs when it is evaluated last rather than first in a 
two-task sequence. : 

The theoretical framework used for these audit studies was Hogarth and Einhorn's 
(forthcoming) belief-adjustment model. This model predicts recency, primacy, or no- 
order effects, depending on various contextual factors. However, a basic premise of the 
Hogarth and Einhorn model makes it incongruent with audit analytical review and, 
thus, precludes its use in this study. Specifically, the model is appropriate only for 
experimental contexts in which all information items are presented to subjects who are 
not allowed to generate explanations or otherwise integrate the information items. 
Since belief-perseverance theory recognizes the importance of integrating information 
items and developing mental and written explanations in the judgment-formulation 
process, it provides a more realistic portrayal of analytical review which involves such 
cognitive processes. Because belief-perseverance appears to be more suitable than the 
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belief-adjustment model for studying order effects within audit analytical review, the 
following alternative-form hypothesis is proposed:* 


H3: Auditors who initially are asked to develop a written explanation and then 
develop a written counterexplanation will assess higher probabilities for the 
hypothesized non-error cause than auditors who initially are asked to develop 
8 written counterexplanation and then develop a written explanation. 


Two experiments test the three hypotheses. The purpose of experiment 1 is to 
determine how developing a written explanation for a non-error cause affects auditors' 
probability assessments for that cause (hypothesis H1). The purpose of experiment 2 is 
to determine how developing a written counterexplanation affects the probabilities as- 
signed to the non-error cause (hypothesis H2) and how task-performance order also af- 
fects these probability judgments (hypothesis H3). Two experiments are necessary 
since the case materials for testing hypotheses H2 and H3 must include counterexpla- 
nation information while the case materials for testing hypothesis H1 must exclude 
such information. Such exclusion 18 necessary to avoid the possibility of the subjects 
spontaneously incorporating counterexplanation evidence into their judgments and, 
thus, masking the effects of explanation. 


П. Experiment 1—The Explanation Effect 
Materials and Subjects 


There were three components to the case materials. Part A described a hypothetical 
first-year manufacturing client to which subjects were assigned the task of performing 
attention-directing analytical review. In addition, part A contained financial and non- 
financial background information about the client and its industry (the computer indus- 
try).° Part В of the case materials contained narratives summarizing prior discussions 
with various client personnel. These narratives contained information pertaining to 
(but not perfectly diagnostic of) the non-error cause (a change in sales mix) that the cli- 
ent subsequently would suggest led to an unexpected fluctuation in the gross margin. 
Two different text orders of the discussion narratives were utilized to avoid the poten- 
tial influence of a particular text order on the results. Finally, part C of the case mate- 
rials contained either four or five questions (including a post-experimental ques- 
tionnaire), depending on the experimental condition. 

Participants were 34 senior-level auditors from five public accounting firms with 
experience ranging from 1.7 to 5.0 years (average experience of 2.8 years). The use of 
audit seniors is justified, since they typically perform the attention-directing analytical 
review task employed in this study and have reasonably well-developed knowledge of 
potential (error and non-error) causes of unexpected fluctuations (Libby and Frederick 
1990). The experiment was administered to the subjects (on a group basis by firm) in 
their offices during regular business hours. Subjects were not allowed to use reference 


* Even if the belief-adjustment model were deemed more appropriate for describing how auditors evaluate 
causes during analytical review, a primacy order effect still would be predicted. That is, for judgment situa- 
tions involving a lengthy set of information (similar to that used in the present study), the belief-adjustment 
model predicts primacy. 

* The industry information was modified from Christ (1988). 
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materials or to confer with one another while completing the case. No violations of 
these control procedures were observed during the administration of the experiment. 
On average, subjects required about 60 minutes to complete experiment 1. 


Design and Procedure 


To test for the effects of explanation on audit judgments, a 2 x 1 design is used. The 
independent variable is whether the explanation for the hypothesized non-error cause 
is written prior to or after the elicitation of an initial probability for the non-error cause 
and is manipulated between subjects. The dependent variable is the subject's assess- 
ment of tbe probability that the non-error cause accounts for substantially all of the 
gross margin fluctuation. “Substantially all" was defined in the case as a specific dollar 
amount (approximately 90 percent) of the gross margin increase. 

Figure 1 depicts the procedure for experiment 1. Initially, the subjects were given 
parts A and B of the case materials and were told to read and think about the case 
materials. Subsequent to an initial computation task (in part C) designed to familiarize 
the subjects with the financial information, all subjects were told to focus on an unex- 
pected increase in the gross margin from the prior year (i.e., the unexpected fluctua- 
tion). After learning the client's suggested cause (i.e., change in sales mix) for the gross 
margin increase, subjects assigned to the treatment condition were asked to develop a 
written explanation documenting how the client's cause could have accounted for 
substantially all of the gross margin increase. Importantly, the subjects were told that 
their explanation should be regarded as a “ргв-могкрарег explanation." This instruc- 
tion was intended to avoid potential confounding from justification effects (cf. Gibbins 
1984). д 

After subjects completed their explanation, they were instructed to assess the prob- 
ability that the hypothesized non-error cause suggested by the client accounted for sub- 
stantially all of the gross margin increase. This probability assessment question was 
stated as follows: 


Consider [the client's] statement about the gross margin increase. Based on your assess- 
ment of the evidence collected so far, please assess your judgment of the likelihood that a 
change in sales mix accounts for substantially all of the gross margin increase. That is, 
how likely do you think it is that a change in sales mix (alone) accounts for at least 
$3,300,000 of the $3,667,250 gross margin increase? 


After learning the client's suggested cause for the gross margin increase, subjects 
assigned to the control condition were asked to make a probability judgment about the 
non-error cause (i.e., they were asked to respond to the probability-assessment question 
presented above) before being asked to develop a written-explanation for that cause. 
Next, the control-condition subjects were asked to provide a written explanation and 
to make a second, post-explanation probability assessment. The second probability 
question was similar to the initial probability question and offered a supplementary 
within-subjects test of the explanation effect. 


Preliminary Analysis 


Preliminary data analysis included a search for possible firm effects, text-order ef- 
fects, and written responses clearly indicating an inability to successfully explain the 
non-error cause. No firm or text-order effects were noted for any of the probability mea- 
sures (smallest p-value —0.1353, two-tailed F-tests). Of the 34 written explanations 
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obtained from the subjects (17 in each condition), eight were judged to be unsuccessful 
attempts at explaining the non-error cause as accounting for substantially all of the 
gross margin іпсгеаѕе. One subject made a computational mistake and five subjects 
considered the wrong products, thus precluding them from explaining an amount over 
the judgment threshold. The remaining two subjects made logic errors that caused 
them not to believe that the change in sales mix could account for substantially all of 
the gross margin increase. The following analysis, then, is based on data from 26 
subjects (13 subjects each in the two experimental conditions). 


Test of Hypothesis H1 


Two t-tests were performed. The first involved a between-subjects t-test to compare 
the initial, pre-explanation probability provided by the control-condition subjects with 
the post-explanation probability from the treatment-condition subjects. The results in- 
dicate that the final probability assessment of 76.62 provided by the treatment-condi- 
tion subjects was significantly greater than the initial, pre-explanation probability of 
64.62 provided by the control-condition subjects (t=2.44, p=0.0112). Thus, the null 
version of hypothesis H1 can be rejected in favor of the alternative, which predicted 
that auditors would assess higher probabilities for the hypothesized non-error cause 
after they had developed a written explanation for that cause. 

The second t-test involved a within-subjects test using only the control-condition re- 
sponses. The results of this paired t-test indicated that the final probability assessment 
of 75.62 by the control-condition subjects was significantly greater than their initial, 
pre-explanation probability of 64.62 (t=3.26, р=0.0035}. Thus, like the between-sub- 
jects analysis, this within-subjects test also showed a significant effect for explanation. 

Consistent with psychological research but inconsistent with prior auditing re- 
search, instructing the auditor-subjects to develop a written explanation for the non- 
error cause led them to hold stronger beliefs for that cause, relative to the beliefs of au- 
ditors who had not yet been asked to develop a written explanation. This result suggests 
that auditors who write explanations are more prone to accepting an incorrect cause 
than auditors who do not write such explanations, 


HI. Experiment 2—The Counterexplanation Effect 
and the Primacy Order Effect 


Materials and Subjects 


The case materials used for the second experiment were similar to those used for 
the first. The primary differences pertained to the client-discussion narratives and case 
questions. Unlike experiment 1, the client-discussion narratives for experiment 2 


* The criteria used for judging a successful explanation were twofold. First, if the subject’s explanation 
identified products, quantities, or selling prices, correct identification of such factors was required. Second, if 
the subject attempted to quantify the magnitude of the change in sales mix, these calculations were required to 
be free of error—both in terms of logic and mathematical accuracy. 

? For both experiments 1 and 2, the hypothesis-test results remain the same if the excluded subjects are left 
in the analysis. 

* The standard deviations for the pre- and post-explanation probabilities in the control condition were 
12.21 and 14.80, respectively. The standard deviation for the post-explanation probabilities in the treatment 
condition was 12.88. 
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contained information pertaining to other potential causes of the gross margin increase 
(primarily financial-statement errors) as well as information pertaining to conditions 
that could cancel or negate the effects of the change in sales mix. That is, they con- 
tained potential counterexplanation information. Accordingly, questions pertaining 
to counterexplanation were incorporated into the second (but not the first) experi- 
ment's case materials. 
Participants in the second experiment were 53 senior-level auditors from five 
public accounting firms. These auditors had an average of 3.2 years of audit experience 
. with a range of 1.9 to 5.3 years. The second experiment was conducted concurrently 
- with the first and followed similar administration procedures. On average, subjects 
required about 75 minutes to complete experiment 2. 


Design and Procedure 


A one-way design is employed for this experiment, for which the independent vari- 
able—type of explanation procedure—is manipulated between subjects. The three 
levels of this independent variable are: explanation only, explanation then counterex- 
planation, and counterexplanation then explanation. The dependent variable is the 
same as that used for the first experiment—the subject's assessment of the probability 
that the non-error cause offered by the client accounts for substantially all of the 
unexpected fluctuation. 

Figure 2 depicts the procedure for experiment 2. Subjects were initially asked to 
read the background information in part A of the case materials. Next, subjects were 
instructed to move ahead to part C of the case materials, which contained the case ques- 
tions. Subsequent to an initial computation task, all subjects were told to focus on an 
unexpected increase in the gross margin from the prior year (i.e., the unexpected fluctu- 
ation) and were told the client's suggested cause for the fluctuation—a change in sales 
mix. Next, subjects were given written narratives documenting their prior ''discus- 
sions" with various client personnel (i.e., part B of the case materials).? 

After reading the discussion narratives, subjects assigned to the explanation-only 
(E) condition were asked to document arguments supporting the non-error cause 
(change in sales mix) as producing substantially all of the gross margin increase. Once 
the change-in-sales-mix explanation was written, these subjects were asked to assess 
the probability that this cause accounted for substantially all of the gross margin in- 
crease. The probability assessment question was identical to that from experiment 1. As 
a check on the perceived multiplicity of causation, subjects were subsequently asked to 
assess the probability that a material financial-statement error could have resulted be- 
cause of each of seven types of errors. Because of the potential for multiple causes 
(Shaklee and Fischhoff 1982), the subjects were told that their non-error and error prob- 
abilities need not sum to 1.00. 

After reading the client-discussion narratives, subjects assigned to the explanation- 
then-counterexplanation condition (E/CE) were asked to document arguments support- 
ing the change in sales mix as causing substantially all of the gross margin increase. 


? The time at which the subjects read the client-discussion narratives differed between experiments 1 and 
2. In the first (second) experiment, subjects read the narratives before (after) they learned the client's suggested 
cause, Since the objective for experiment 2 was not whether auditors spontaneously generate causal explana- 
tions (as it was for experiment 1), the requirement that subjects have read all available information before 
responding to any of the case questions was not necessary for experiment 2. 
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After completing this task, subjects were instructed to document arguments that did 
not support this non-error cause. The latter arguments included evidence about alterna- 
tive potential causes (error or non-error) of the gross margin increase as well as evi- 
dence pertaining to conditions that could cancel or negate the effects of the change in 
sales mix. After the explanation and counterexplanation tasks, subjects assessed the 
non-error cause probability and the seven financial-statement error probabilities. Sub- 
jects assigned to the counterexplanation-then-explanation condition (CE/E) followed 
essentially the same procedure, except for the reversal of the explanation and counter- 
explanation tasks. 


Preliminary Analysis 


Preliminary data analysis included a search for possible firm effects, text-order ef- 
fects, and written responses clearly indicating an inability to successfully explain the 
non-error cause. No firm or text-order effects were noted for any of the probability mea- 
sures (smallest p-value — 0.6347, two-tailed F-tests). With the same criteria employed in 
experiment 1 for judging a successful explanation, seven out of 53 responses were 
judged to be unsuccessful attempts at explaining the change in sales mix as accounting 
for substantially all of the gross margin increase. Of these seven subjects, three did not 
identify any components to the change in sales mix nor did they perform calculations. 
Their written comments clearly indicated that they did not believe that the change in 
sales mix could account for substantially all of the gross margin increase. Two subjects 
excluded products from the change-in-sales-mix computation and, thus, were unable to 
explain an amount over the judgment threshold. The usage of an incorrect product 
price and a computational error precluded the remaining two subjects from success- 
fully explaining the change in sales mix. After excluding these seven from the sample, 
46 subjects remained, 15 each in the E and CE/E conditions and 16 in the E/CE condi- 
tion. 


Tests of Hypotheses H2 and H3 


Table 1 presents both the descriptive statistics for the non-error probabilities as- 
sessed by auditors in the three experimental conditions and the planned comparisons 
for purposes of testing hypotheses H2 and H3. The planned comparison for hypothesis 
H2 shows that the mean probability assessment from auditors in the E condition (77.20) 
was significantly higher than the mean probability assessment from those in the coun- 
terexplanation conditions (59.65) (£23.16, p=0.0015).'° Thus, the null version of hy- 
pothesis H2 can be rejected in favor of the alternative, which suggests that auditors' 
probability judgments will be reduced once they are explicitly requested to 
counterexplain. This result suggests that the beliefs of auditors who have written only 
an explanation for the non-error cause are more likely to persevere in the presence of 
potentially disconfirmatory information than are the beliefs of auditors who also have 
written a counterexplanation. Further analysis of this result is presented in the next 
subsection. 

Table 1 also presents the descriptive and inferential statistics for the non-error 


10 Supplemental analysis indicates that subjects in both counterexplanation conditions had significantly 
lower non-error probabilities than the explanation-only subjects. That is, E/CE subjects assessed a significantly 
lower mean probability (53.25) than did E subjects (77.20) (t=4.33, p=0.0001), and CE/E subjects also assessed 
a significantly lower mean probability (66.47) than did the E subjects (77.20) (t=1.78, р=0.0449). 
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Table 1 


Descriptive Statistics and Planned-Comparison Tests for 
the Non-Error Probabilities—Experiment 2 


Panel A. Descriptive Statistics: 


(B) (C) (D) 
(A) Explanation Counterexplanation Columns 
Explanation Then Then ВС 
Only Counterexplanation Explanation Averaged 
(п=15) (п=16)- (п=15) (n=31) 
Mean Probability 
Judgment 77.20 53.25 68.47 59.65 
Standard Deviation 10.93 19.01 20.67 | 20.62 
Panel B. Planned-Comparison Tests: 
Mean Probability 
Planned Comparison | Square t-statistic (One-tailed) 
Column A vs. D 3038.99 3.18 0.0018 
Column B vs. C 1352.36 —2.11 0.9796 


probabilities assessed by the auditors in the two counterexplanation conditions—the 
two conditions used to test for the primacy order effect predicted by hypothesis H3. A 
comparison of the sample means indicates that subjects assigned to the E/CE condition 
assessed lower probabilities for the non-error cause (53.25) than did subjects assigned 
to the CE/E condition (66.47). These sample means are consistent with a recency order 
effect, rather than the hypothesized primacy order effect. Thus, the null version of 
hypothesis H3 cannot be rejected in favor of the alternative, which predicted that a 
primacy order effect should occur (t= — 2.11, p = 0.9796). Further analysis of this result also 
is presented in the next section. | 


Other Analyses 


Other data collected as part of the experiment are useful in explaining the second 
experiment's results. Recall that subjects in all three experimental conditions assessed 
the probability of occurrence for seven financial-statement errors. Table 2 presents the 
auditors' assessments of financial-statement error—averaged across the seven error 
types.!! As expected, the.counterexplanation-condition subjects (separately or com- 
bined) considered the occurrence of a financial-statement error to be more probable 
than did the explanation-only subjects (all p-values < 0.05). That is, the likelihood of 
financial-statement error was greater when explicit counterexplanation occurred. 

To rule out the possibility that the explanation-only subjects’ non-error (average 
error) probability assessments were systematically higher (lower) than those rendered 


" Although the mean probabilities for each error type could be analyzed separately, this approach is prob- 
lematic since there is significant variability in the number of subjects explaining each error type. Thus, to 
provide a less variable measure, the average error measure (across the seven financial-statement errors) was 
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Table 2 


Descriptive Statistics and Planned-Comparison Tests for 
the Average Financial-Statement Error Probabilities—Experiment 2 


Panel A. Descriptive Statistics: 


(B) (C) (D) 
(A) Explanation = Counterexplanation Columns 
Explanation Then Then Bec 
Only Counterexplanation Explanation Averaged 
(n=15) (n=16) (n=15) (п=31) 
Mean Probability 
Judgment 35.28 49.12 45.47 47.35 
Standard Deviation 12.80 10.39 8.98 9.75 
Panel В. Planned-Comparison Tests: 
Mean . Probability 
Planned Comparison Square F-statistic (Two-tailed) 
Column A vs. D 1458.84 12.45 - 0.0010 
Column A vs. B 1482.01 12.65 0.0009 
Column A vs. C : 778.84 6.64 0.0135 
Column В vs. С 103.11 0.88 0.3536 


by the counterexplanation subjects because of more elaborate explanations provided by 
the former subjects, a content analysis was performed to determine the mean number 
of explanation arguments provided by each subject.'? The content analysis revealed no 
significant difference in the total number of explanation arguments generated between 
the explanation and the two counterexplanation conditions combined (F— 1.34, p= 
0.2530). 

When comparing the average error probability between the two counterexplana- 
tion conditions, no significant difference in probability emerges (F— 0.88, p —0.3536). The 
CE/E subje :ts were expected to assess a larger error probability than the E/CE subjects 
since the theoretical development for the primacy order effect suggested that the 
multiplicity of causation would be greater when counterexplanation occurs initially 
(CE/E) rather than after explanation (E/CE). Even though there was no difference in the 
financial-statement error probabilities between the two counterexplanation conditions, 
post-experimental data reveal that the E/CE subjects perceived the counterexplanation 
evidence to be stronger than did the CE/E subjects (F —4.17, p —0.0472). This result, in 
conjunction with the finding that the E/CE subjects judged the explanation evidence to 
be weaker than did the CE/E subjects (F=5.53, р=0.0234}, 18 consistent with the ex- 
perimental results for the non-error probability data—that is, consistent with a recency 


12 The content analysis was performed independently by the researcher and a paid coder. Intraclass corre- 
lations for agreement on counts of total arguments were separately computed for the explanation and, where 
applicable, counterexplanation responses. All statistics indicated statistically significant agreement between 
the two coders (p < 0.0001). Any differences in coding were jointly resolved. 
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order effect. The evidence considered last (first) in the two-task sequence was deemed 
to be stronger (weaker) than if it were considered first (last). 

A possible explanatory variable for the unexpected recency results pertains to the 
subjects' perceptions of task difficulty. Post-experimental data indicate that the CE/E 
subjects found counterexplanation significantly more difficult than did the E/CE sub- 
jects (F=6.13, p —0.0173).?? Since prior research indicates that there is an inverse rela- 
tion between task difficulty and importance weights assigned to evidence in the 
judgment-formulation process (Sherman et al. 1985), these results suggest that counter- 
explanation evidence has a smaller impact on judgments about the non-error cause 
when generated initially rather than after explanation. Indeed, these results may indi- 
cate that auditors must comprehend (i.e., explain) an hypothesized cause before they 
can disconfirm it via counterexplanation (cf. Gilbert 1991). 

Finally, to rule out the possibility that task difficulty affected the number of causal 
arguments comprising the explanations and counterexplanations, several additional 
content-analysis comparisons were made. The comparisons revealed no significant dif- 
ference in the total number of counterexplanation arguments generated by the two 
counterexplanation conditions (F = 1.83, p — 0.1833). The content analysis did, however, 
indicate a significant difference in the total number of explanation arguments. 
Specifically, the CE/E subjects assessed a smaller number of explanation arguments 
(8.74 on average) than did E/CE subjects (13.44 on average) (Е=6.47, р=0.0146). А 
more detailed analysis of the written explanations reveals that many of the CE/E 
subjects documented no more than a change-in-sales-mix computation for their written 
explanation. Most E/CE subjects, in contrast, elaborated to a greater extent by also 
documenting other supporting arguments from the case materials. This content analy- 
sis result is consistent with research in which primacy, rather than recency, order 
effects are observed (Hoch 1984; Moser 1989). Since the. non-error sample means from 
the two counterexplanation conditions are in the direction of a recency order effect, it 
must be concluded that differential weighting, rather than differential argument pro- 
duction, produced the recency results. 


IV. Concluding Comments 


Experiment 1 demonstrates that auditors asked to develop and document explana- 
tions supporting the validity of a non-error cause consider its likelihood of occurrence 
to be significantly greater than do auditors not asked to develop and document such ex- 
planations. As shown by experiment 2, the explanation-effect result may have signifi- 
cant potential implications for audit effectiveness. That is, once an auditor has devel- 
oped a written explanation for a non-error cause, belief in the validity of that cause 
appears to persevere unless the auditor is explicitly requested to counterexplain. 
Hence, auditors do not spontaneously counterexplain and, thus, reduce their beliefs in 
the inherited non-error cause to the same extent as when written counterexplanation 
Occurs. Since current auditing standards do not require auditors to engage in counter- 
explanation when performing analytical review, these results suggest that auditors who 
do not explicitly consider why an inherited non-error cause may not be córrect (and, 


13 Although the E/CE subjects found it more difficult to generate their written explanations than the CE/E 
subjects, this difference was not statistically significant (F=0.80, р= 0.3750). 
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thus, consider what error causes may be correct) will be more prone to compromising 
: audit effectiveness by accepting a potentially incorrect non-error cause. By identifying 
an analytical review situation in which a compromise of audit effectiveness may occur, 
this study extends other research by Heiman (1990) and Bedard and Biggs (1991a, 
1991b), which investigated situations in which compromises of audit efficiency were 
likely (i.e., situations in which the auditor was prone to accepting the wrong error 
cause). 

Other results from experiment 2 indicate that a primacy order effect does not occur 
when explanation and counterexplanation activities are sequentially performed in the 
two possible task-performance orders. Rather, the experimental data are in the direc- 
tion of a recency order effect. Since post-experimental data indicate that CE/E auditors 
had greater difficulty generating opposing arguments than did E/CE auditors, it may be 
that auditors must comprehend (via explanation) a non-error cause before they can 
disconfirm it (cf. Gilbert 1991). That is, the natural order of comprehension may be to 
explain and then (possibly) counterexplain. 

Although the present study's results may have implications for how audit firms 
structure analytical review, additional research is necessary before any changes in 
practice are in order. Such research should determine whether other distinctive 
features of the audit context (which were not investigated herein) mitigate the potential 
auditor biases identified in this study. For example, auditor accountability (cf. Tetlock 
1983) and the audit review process (Solomon 1987) may counteract any potentially 
biasing effects associated with auditors developing written explanations. These two 
factors also may increase an auditor's predisposition to counterexplain spontaneously, 
thereby reducing the likelihood of acceptance of an incorrect cause. Given the 
increased reliance placed on audit evidence obtained through analytical review, under- 
standing how these (and other) distinctive features of the audit environment influence 
the effectiveness of analytical review is a promising direction for future research. 


м In these situations, the auditor expends unnecessary audit effort investigating the wrong error cause, 
thereby compromising audit efficiency. Since the auditor probably would not cease the investigation until the 
“correct” error cause was identified, it is unlikely that audit effectiveness would be compromised in these sit- 
uations. 
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Political-Cost Hypothesis 
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University of Wyoming 


. SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: The antitrust laws of the United States 
prohibit monopolies or attempts to create a monopoly in any unregulated 
line of business. In the past, the two agencies that enforce these laws, the 
Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, have relied on 
accounting profits in prosecuting such antitrust violations. The agencies 
argued that high accounting rates of return were "excessive" and indicative 
of monopolistic power on the part of the firm. Thus, to reduce the possi- 
bility of an unfavorable ruling and the costs associated with it, managers in 
firms investigated for monopoly-related violations would have incentive to 
use accounting procedures (e.g., accounting methods, accruals) that pro- 
duce abnormally low levels of income. Because the incentive to reduce 
income will increase as the threat of an unfavorable ruling becomes more 
imminent, it is expected that managers will take additional steps to lower 
income while being actively investigated, compared with periods of non- 
investigation. 

The differences in political costs caused by the antitrust Investigation 
are used to provide a refined test of the political-cost hypothesis. In par- 
ticular, the study examines, on a longitudinal basis, whether managers 
respond to these investigations by adjusting their discretionary accruals. 
The discretionary accruals for 48 firms that were investigated for monop- 
oly-related violations were estimated over a 15-year period by using the 
residuals of a fixed effects covariance model that regressed total accruals 
on the change in sales, the fixed asset balance, and dummy variables 
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representing each firm and year. The specific hypothesis tested is whether 
the estimated discretionary accruals over the period of investigation (typi- 
cally more than one year) were lower, or more income-reducing, than those 
in other years. 

The hypothesis was tested by using a nested design with a dummy 
variable, coded 1 for the years of investigation, included in the accrual 
model. This variable was significant and negatively signed, which indicates 
that discretionary accruals were lower while the firm was being inves- 
tigated, as expected. The discretionary accruals for a control group of firms 
that were not investigated were also estimated, and these were found to 
remain the same during the periods of investigation and non-investigation 
for the matched sample firms. The results from these tests support the 
political-cost hypothesis and are consistent with the view that managers ` 
adjust earnings in response to monopoly-related antitrust investigations. 


Key Words: Political costs, Discretionary accruals, Antitrust. 


Data Availability: A hard copy of the data can be obtained from the author 
on request. 


HE remainder of this article is divided into five sections: Section I provides back- 
T ground on the political-cost hypothesis. Section II develops the research 

hypothesis. Section III describes the data and method. Section IV reports results, 
and section V is a conclusion. 


I. Background 


The political-cost hypothesis predicts that managers confronted with the possibility 
of politically imposed wealth transfers will choose accounting strategies that reduce 
the likelihood or size of the transfer. Watts апа Zimmerman (1978) argue that 
politicians and their constituents equate high accounting profits with monopolies and 
either lack incentive or are unable to undo accounting numbers completely. Thus, high 
income firms will be particularly vulnerable to wealth-extracting political transfers in 
the form of legislation and/or regulation, and managers in these firms will have 
incentive to use accounting procedures that reduce reported income. 

Watts and Zimmerman (1978) and subsequent researchers generally have used firm 
size to measure the firm's vulnerability to political costs. The usual finding is a positive 
relation between firm size and the use of income-lowering accounting methods, which 
is interpreted as supporting the political-cost hypothesis (see Watts and Zimmerman 
1986 for a review). However, evidence contrary to the political-cost hypothesis has been 
found (see, e.g., Bowen et al. 1981; Moyer 1990; Zimmer 1986), and some researchers 
(e.g., Ball and Foster 1982) argue that the size proxy needs to be more plausibly and 
explicitly linked to political costs. Thus, prior results are difficult to interpret because 
of the crudeness of the size proxy. 

Recently, researchers have begun to explore alternative proxies for political costs. 
For example, Sutton (1988) notes that because of price controls in effect in the United 
Kingdom in the 1970s, U.K. firms with excessively high profit margins were likely to 
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come under the scrutiny of government regulators. Sutton goes on to use profit margin 
as a proxy for political cost. Likewise, Wong (1988) reviews the tax reform movement in 
New Zealand in the early 1980s to support the use of such proxies as reported tax rates 
and export credit sales for political costs. 

These alternates, while providing better mappings of the relation of political cost to 
the proxy, still ignore the mechanics of the political process. To be specific, political 
action follows a complex decision on the part of the politician (or regulator). For 
example, the work of Stigler (1971) and Peltzman (1976) suggests that the decisions of 
vote-maximizing politicians are swayed by such factors as the size of the wealth 
transfer, the number of public voters, and the political funds provided by the firm. 
Further, Watts (1977) suggests the likelihood that political action will occur is based 
largely on the presence of “crises.” Given the importance of these other factors, it is 
unclear how closely proxies such as a firm’s profit margin or tax rate are related to 
political costs. 


II. Research Hypothesis 
Design Issues 


To provide a more rigorous test of the political-cost hypothesis, this study differs 
from prior research in two ways. First, the sample is composed of firms that were 
actual targets of a particular political action. Second, the analysis is done on a longitu- 
dinal basis. 

Traditionally, the political-cost hypothesis has been tested by studying how firms or 
their stock prices react to hypothetical costs arising from unspecified but potential, po- 
litically imposed wealth transfers. The power of these tests relies on the adequacy of 
proxies, such as firm size, for identifying firms exposed to these risks. The approach 
taken in the present study is to examine only those firms that were actually targeted by 
a specific political action. The advantage is twofold: The politician’s complex selection 
process is made exogenous, and if the political action is significant, potential political 
costs to affected firms are largely assured. 

Prior research also has examined the accounting choices of firms on a cross- 
sectional basis. However, even for firms affected by a similar political action, the rela- 
tive political costs are difficult to quantify. This study instead uses a longitudinal ap- 
proach that exploits likely changes in a single firm's political costs over time.' 

The manager faced with an exogenous political decision based somewhat on the 
firm's income has incentives to reduce reported accounting income. These incentives 
increase as the firm's expected political costs increase. The firm's expected political 
costs are a joint function of the probability that the action will be undertaken, the proba- 
bility that the outcome of the action will be unfavorable, and the possible costs to the 
firm if the outcome is unfavorable. Thus, once action is taken, expected political costs 
increase because the first probability becomes one, and a manager would be expected 
to respond to this increase by engaging in activities that reduce income. However, 
when the final outcome of the action is decided, the probabilistic determination of 
related political costs become irrelevant, and expected political costs related to this 


! Recently, Jones (1990) used a similar approach in looking at firms seeking political benefits (i.e., import 
trade protection) from the International Trade Commission. 
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action decrease, since the outcome and the imposed costs, if any, are known with 
certainty. At this point, the manager would no longer have an incentive to reduce 
income. 


. The Antitrust Process 


Monopoly-related antitrust investigations were chosen as the political action of in- 
terest for two reasons. First, the Department of Justice (DOJ) and Federal Trade Com- 
mission (FTC) have used accounting numbers in prosecuting these cases. In the late 
1950s, these agencies began to rely on relatively high accounting rates of return as evi- 
dence of excessive market power (see, e.g., Meehan and Larner 1989). For example, ac- 
counting-based analysis played a substantial role in cases involving IBM, Borden, and 
General Mills (Elzinga 1989; Fisher et al. 1983). This is critical because managers have 
incentives to reduce earnings only if income is used in making antitrust decisions. 
Although the Reagan administration later changed this focus, during the period 
covered in this study (1970—83), accounting profits were important evidence in antitrust 
cases. 

Second, the political costs associated with an unfavorable antitrust ruling can be 
extremely high. The Antitrust Division of the DOJ has authority to bring civil and/or 
criminal actions against the firm or its management. The intent of a civil case is to end 
the unlawful conduct and prevent its recurrence in the future. The settlement of these 
cases is usually by a consent decree in which possible outcomes include divestiture of 
stock or assets, dissolution of the offending organization, forced disclosure of certain 
patents or know-how, or alteration of specific terms by which goods are being bought 
or sold (Howard 1983). Criminal cases can lead to fines of up to $1 million for the cor- 
poration and fines of up to $100,000 and prison terms not exceeding three years for the 
individual. The FTC settles cases in a similar manner, using a consent order, but differs 
from the DOJ in using administrative rather than judicial procedures and in pursuing 
only civil actions. 

These substantial political costs provide incentives to management to reduce in- 
come. By lowering income, the manager may reduce political costs in various ways. 
Possible outcomes of a DOJ or FTC investigation include dismissal of the case and 
voluntary or involuntary compliance with antitrust statutes. The manager could reduce 
expected political costs by increasing the probability of a dismissal. By reducing in- 
come during the period of investigation (and thereby making the firm’s accounting rate 
. of return more comparable to that of other firms in the industry), the manager could 
argue that the firm's monopoly had diminished. Even if dismissal was unlikely, the 
manager might point to the lower rate of return as evidence that the firm cannot afford 
а costly settlement and argue for a lighter penalty. 


Accrual Choices 


The manager has several mechanisms to lower income, including choosing ac- 
counting methods or accruals that defer income to later periods. The earliest studies of 
the political-cost hypothesis typically examined choices between alternative account- 
ing methods (e.g., expensing/capitalizing R&D, successful efforts/full cost), but later 
studies, beginning with Healy's (1985) test of the related bonus-plan hypothesis, ex- 
amine the firm's accrual choices. 
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Tests of accounting methods would not be appropriate in the current study. For one 
thing, most of a firm's accounting methods are chosen prior to the initiation of antitrust 
action. Although managers could choose to switch accounting methods, such a change 
would be visible and could be undone by the enforcing agency. Moreover, to the extent 
that firms are aware of their political exposure and already using income-reducing 
methods, the potential for further changes once an investigation begins is limited. 

In contrast, accrual choices are less visible and less likely to be undone by political 
decision makers. The undoing of income differences caused by accruals can be difficult 
because the information required to make these adjustments may not be available 
(Schipper 1989). Further, as Scholes et al. (1989) contend, regulators rationally use 
simple decision models because of limited processing time and ability and so may not 
make these adjustments in any case. 

The manager also has more opportunity to use accruals to reduce income. Unlike 
accounting choices, income-decreasing accruals probably will not have been exhausted 
prior to an investigation. If they have, when the accruals reverse and come into income, 
the subsequent increase in income might actually make an investigation or unfavorable 
settlement more likely. Also, because accrual choices are made continuously, managers 
can adjust or “manage” earnings to achieve some optimal level each year. Thus, man- 
agers could use accruals to lower income while being investigated and allow these to 
reverse in later periods. 

The total accruals of a firm are composed of discretionary accruals, DA, and non- 
discretionary accruals, NA, or notationally: 


A-DA-4 NA, (1) 


where A represents total accounting accruals. Both discretionary and nondiscretionary 
accruals are made within the constraints of generally accepted accounting principles. 
However, discretionary accruals allow leeway in the reported amounts, and the man- 
ager chooses an accrual within an acceptable range. 

Thus, this research operationalizes the political-cost hypothesis as: 


H1: The discretionary accruals of firms that were investigated for antitrust viola- 
tions were more income-reducing during the investigation than in periods 
when the firm was not being investigated. 


Discretionary Accruals 


Because the two components of total accruals cannot be observed, it is necessary to 
develop a proxy for discretionary accruals. For example, the discretionary accrual 
could be estimated by taking the total accrual, defined as the change in the working 
capital accounts less depreciation and deferred tax expenses, and subtracting out an es- 
timate of the nondiscretionary accrual. In conformance with McNichols and Wilson 
(1988), this can be written as: 


where DAP is the proxy for discretionary accruals and where NAEST is the estimate of 
nondiscretionary accruals. 

Recently, Jones (1990) estimated nondiscretionary accruals by regressing total ac- 
cruals on two variables, the change in sales and the fixed asset balance. Letting 
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CHGSALES equal the first variable and FIXASSET the second, the basic model is 
shown as: 


А. = Bo+ B,CHGSALES,.+ В, FIXASSET «+ Un, (3) 


where the amount, B)+B,CHGSALES,,+ B;FIXASSET,,, equals NAEST. Thus the dis- 
cretionary accruals are by definition unexpected, defined as the prediction error. The 
expected sign for CHGSALES is positive. This is because the changes in the working 
capital accounts, such as accounts receivable, inventory, accounts payable, and taxes 
payable, vary directly with levels of sales activity. For example, accounts receivable 
typically increase as sales increase even when the manager does not exercise any dis- 
cretion over the firm’s accruals. The net effect of an increase in sales should be an in- 
crease in the working capital accounts or net income increasing accruals. The expected 
sign for FIXASSET is negative since accruals for expenses such as depreciation and 
deferred tax will be affected by the fixed assets in place. Firms with more fixed assets 
would be expected to have more periodic cost allocations related to their fixed asset ac- 
counts and, in addition, more timing differences giving rise to deferred tax.” 

: The error term, и», or difference between the total accrual and the estimate of the 
nondiscretionary accrual can be interpreted as the part of accruals being “managed.” 
‘For example, a manager could produce lower income by increasing bad debt expense, 
increasing inventory write-offs, classifying more indirect manufacturing costs as 
period expenses rather than inventoriable costs, accelerating purchases of inventory at 
year-end when LIFO is used, extending the use of accelerated depreciation methods, or 
reducing estimated lives or salvage values for fixed assets. 

The approach used here and by Jones (1990) should lead to an estimate of discre- 
tionary accruals that is less biased and less noisy than those used in earlier studies. For 
example, Healy (1985), Liberty and Zimmerman (1986), and DeAngelo (1986) assume 
that nondiscretionary accruals are stationary over time. 


Ш. Data and Method 
Sample 


The sample is based on 48 firms that were investigated for monopoly-related viola- 
tions by the DOJ ог ЕТС between 1970 and 1983.° The sample was selected by first 
reviewing The Wall Street Journal Index under the key word “antitrust.” The initial 
screening of the Index for the 15-year period yielded more than 200 articles that were 
possibly related to antitrust actions involving a monopoly. These articles were read to 
determine whether the action was related to such an investigation and, if so, to identify 
the particular firm or firms involved. For a firm to be included in the sample, the article 


? The change in sales and the fixed asset balance, as Jones (1990) recognizes, may not be completely exoge- 
nous. For example, managers may delay or accelerate deliveries to produce a more appropriate sales figure. 
Also, the deferred tax expense is not actually a "free move" but is a function of other accruals. For example, a 
firm using accelerated depreciation, an income-decreasing accrual, will have a small deferred tax expense. . 
Nonetheless, because the net effect on income is jointly determined, deferred tax should be included as part of 
accruals. i 

? The 1970 cutoff was required because the data on the 1988 COMPUSTAT industrial and research tapes 
begin in 1868; because accruals cannot be computed without a lagged year, the earliest accruals are computed 
for 1969, and a 1970 cutoff ensures at least one investigation-free year prior to the period considered. The 1983 
cutoff was required because, starting in 1984, the use of the profits measure was less widespread. 
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had to mention the word “monopoly” explicitly. This procedure minimized subjective 
interpretation by the researcher. The firm also had to be listed on either the 
COMPUSTAT industrial or research tapes.* Firms affected by other types of 
government antitrust actions, such as antimerger or price-fixing cases, and private 
antitrust cases were excluded from the sample because income plays a less important 
role in prosecuting these violations (see, e.g., Areeda 1981). The sample firms are listed 
in the appendix with information about their respective cases.* 


Method 


Financial data items were collected from COMPUSTAT. The total accruals, A, 
were computed as follows (Healy 1985; Liberty and Zimmerman 1986): 


А, = — DEP, - (AR, — AR.) -- (INV, — INV..,) -( AP, — AP...) 
—(TP,— TP...) - DEF,, (4) 


where DEP is depreciation, AR is the accounts receivable balance, INV is the inventory 
balance, AP is the accounts payable balance, TP is the taxes payable balance, and DEF 
is deferred tax expense. 

The total accruals in year t are computed for each firm i over the 15-year period 
1969-83. The data were pooled over time and firms, and а covariance model was used 
(Pindyck and Rubinfeld 1981). This model assumes the residual, e,, is composed of a 
time effect, which will be the same for all firms in a particular year, and a firm effect, 
which will be the same for each firm over all years. 

The use of a covariance model has a number of advantages (Judge et al. 1985). First, 
with pooled data, a hypothesis regarding interfirm differences over time can be tested 
by using a single significance test as opposed to a series of individual cross-sectional 
tests. Second, to the extent that residual correlations are caused by fixed effects, the 
covariance model will reduce these correlations and yield more efficient estimates and 
unbiased standard errors. Third, the slope coefficients will also be less biased by 
omitted variables because some of the effect of these variables will be captured by the 
fixed effects. 

The estimated discretionary accrual is defined as the residual, e,, from the subse- 
quent model: 


А, /ТА, — bo[1/TA;]4 b [CHGSALES,/ TA, ]-* b; [FIXASSET,/ TA, ] + b. YR 
+ eee +b; YRas+ bı FIRM, + ... + bes FIRM, + ен, (5) 


where CHGSALES is the change in sales from year t—1 to year t and FIXASSET is the 
balance of property, plant, and equipment at the end of year t. УВ, is dummy-coded as 1 
for year t (+= 1969, 1983), and FIRM, is dummy-coded as 1 for firm i (i— 1, 47). The YR 
variables measure the time effect for each of the 15 years. The FIRM variables measure 


* The Wall Street Journal Index appears to be relatively complete in its coverage of monopoly-related anti- 
trust actions. The author also examined Commerce Clearing House's Trade Cases Reporter, which reports on 
all court decisions arising from DOJ and FTC actions; however, unlike the Index, it does not report on investi- 
gations if no formal action was taken. This cross-check did not identify any cases that were not reported in the 
Index and that affected firms available on COMPUSTAT. 

* A number of the industry-related investigations were brought under the “shared monopoly" doctrine. 
Under this viewpoint, an industry is not controlled by a single firm but rather a few firms (an oligopoly) whose 
behavior and economic performance is like a monopolist. See Areeda (1981) for details. 
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the firm effect for 47 of the sample firms. These two variables, when combined, define 
a unique intercept for each firm/year observation. The variables, A, CHGSALES, 
FIXASSET, and the constant term, are deflated by total assets, TA. This 18 to reduce the 
effect of heteroscedasticity, or unequal error variances, which can lead to inefficient 
least-squares regression parameter estimates and biased estimates of the variances of 
those parameters.5 

To test the political-cost hypothesis, equation (5) is expanded. to include an addi- 
tional variable that separates observations on the basis of whether they occurred during 
an investigation. The variable, AT, is dummy-coded as 1 for observation it if firm i was 
being investigated for a monopolistic violation in year t, and as 0 in other cases.” The 
expanded equation is written as: 


Au/ TA, — b[1/ TA,]-- bi [CHGSALES, / TA, ] - b2[ FIXASSET;./ TA: |] + bsYRa 
T .. + bi; YR + bis FIRM + e.» + bea FIRM, + bess ATi, (6) 


where AT tests whether the presence of the investigation has incremental ability to ex- 
plain a significant portion of the remaining cross-sectional, intertemporal variation in 
total accruals or, simply, whether the estimated discretionary accruals are correlated 
with the period of investigation. With this coding scheme, if managers lower accruals 
when under investigation, the coefficient for AT will be negative. 


IV. Empirical Tests and Results d 


Table 1 reports the outcome for the regression of equation (5). The F-statistic for the 
model is significant at the 0.0001 level and the adjusted R? is 63.7 percent. The vari- 
ables, CHGSALES/TA and FIXASSET/TA, were both related to total accruals at the 
0.01 probability level or better. The signs of CHGSALES/TA and FIXASSET/TA are as 
expected. The YR and FIRM variables were tested jointly with an F-test. The F-statistic 
was significant at the 0.0001 level, which indicates that the dummy variables as a whole 
were significantly related to total accruals. The individual YR and FIRM variables are 
not easily interpreted. They are meaningful only when combined to form intercepts for 
each of the 667 firm/year observations. 

The results for equation (5) support the view that the variation in accruals can be 
largely explained by the change in sales, the fixed asset balance, and time- and firm- 
dependent fixed effects. Thus, the remaining cross-sectional, intertemporal variation in 
accruals (the residual) is assumed to be the outcome of managerial discretion. 

The residuals were examined for heteroscedasticity and autocorrelation. The mean 
residual is zero (s.d. = 0.035), which is expected on the basis of the mechanics of regres- 
sion. The correlation between the squared residuals and squared total assets is 
— 0.0615, which is not significant at the 0.05 level. Thus, the scaling appears to have 
corrected for heteroscedasticity caused by differences in firm size. The Durbin-Watson 
statistic is also examined since time-series data can lead to positive or negative serial 


* The correlation between squared total assets and the squared residuals from an unscaled model was 
0.2579, which is significant at the 0.0001 level. This indicates that the error variances are related to firm size 
and that deflated variables should be used. 

? The period of investigation is defined as the year the Investigation began through the year prior to its end 
(including settlement or dismissal of a lawsuit, if applicable). That is, if an investigation begins {п 1978 and ends 
in 1980, eoe manager would be expected to have Incentive to take income-reducing discretionary accruals in 
1978 and 1979. 
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Table 1 


Estimation Results for Equation (5) to Test the Effect of Change in Net Sales, 
Fixed Asset Balancé, and Year, Firm Variables on Total Accruals 





An/ TA4—bs[1/ TA,]-- b; [CHGSALES, / ТА] +Ь,[ЕХАЅЅЕТ, / TA] 
+bYRa+ ... +b, YRmt bis ВМ, +... +В FIRM o 


Independent Variable’ Expected Sign Coefficient t-value 
CHGSALES/TA + 0.0306 2.469° 
FIXASSETITA - —0.1020 —4.757* 
UTA —0.1653 —0.336 


—————M———— 
Note: F-statistic= 18.968 (significant at 0.0001 with two-tailed test}; adjusted R?=63.65 percent; Durbin- 
Watson statistic=2.020. 


* Regression variables: 
А = —-DEP, * (AR, ~AR) + (INV, — INV44)—(AP, — AP.) -(TP, — TP4.,)— DEF n, 
where: 


DEP —Depreciation;. 
AR = Accounts receivable; 
INV = Inventory; 
AP — Accounts payable; 
ТР = Taxes payable; 
DEF — Deferred tax expense; and 
CHGSALES = Net sales, — Net sales mı; 
FIXASSET= Fixed assets,; 
ТА =Total assets,; 
YR=1 if year t (t=1, 13), 0 otherwise; and 
FIRM =1 if firm i (i=1, 47), 0 otherwise. 


The model was estimated by using least squares regression for 667 observations related to 48 firms for 
the years 1969-83. Coefficients and t-values for the dummy variables are not reported here. The F-statistic for 
the joint test of all the YR, FIRM variables is 5.484 (df —62, 602), which is significant at the 0.0001 level. 

* Significant at the 0.01 level with one-tailed test. 
* Significant at the 0.0001 level with one-tailed test. 


correlation between error terms. For equation (5), this statistic is 2.020 and is not sig- 
nificant from a positive or negative standpoint. This indicates that first-order auto- 
correlation is approximately zero. 

The mean residual, or mean estimated discretionary accrual, is — 0.0036 for the en- 
tire period of investigation and 0.0020 for the entire period of non-investigation. In 
figure 1, the residuals are plotted in five-year periods around the beginning and the end 
of the investigation. The residuals, which were 0.0159 two years before the investiga- 
tion (t,2 —2), decreased to 0.0088 in the year before the investigation (= — 1), and 
declined again and became negative (—0.0028) in the year the investigation began 
(t, =0). In the two years after the start of the investigation, the residuals were — 0.0030 
(=1) and —0.0071 (t,—2). The pattern shows a trend toward income-reducing 
discretionary accruals, with managers changing from net income increasing to net 
income decreasing accruals in the year the investigation began. 

The residuals around the end of the investigation are expected to increase since 
presumably the firm's income was no longer being scrutinized by investigators. Two 
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; Figure 1 
Trends in Estimated Discretionary Accruals Around the Beginning and End 
of the Antitrust Investigation 
Panel A. Trend for Years t,= —2 through t,— +2 (Investigation began, t,=0): 
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Table 2 


Estimation Results for Equation (6) to Test the Effect of the Antitrust 
Investigation on Estimated Discretionary Accruals 


А./ TA,—bo[1/ TA, ]4- b [CHGSALES, / TA,]-- b;[FIXASSET, / TA] 
+Ь, УВ. +... +В) УВ +b Ми +... b FIRM tba AT, 


Independent Variable* Expected Sign Coefficient t-value 
AT - —0.0108 —2.631* 
CHGSALES/TA + 0.0323 2.620* 
FIXASSET/TA - — 0.1046 —4.898* 
1/TA —0.2080 —0.425 


Note: F-statistic — 18.969 (significant at 0.0001 with two-tailed test}; adjusted R?=64 percent; Durbin- 
Watson statistic = 2.043. 


° Coding for AT variable: AT —1 if investigation year; 0 otherwise. See table 1 for definitions of other re- 
gression variables and the estimation procedure. Coefficients and t-values for the dummy variables are not 
reported here. The F-statistic for the joint test of all the YR, FIRM variables is 5.620 (cf—62, 601), which is sig- 
nificant at the 0.0001 level. 

* Significant at the 0.005 level with one-tailed test. 

© Significant at the 0.0001 level with one-tailed test. 


years before the end of the investigation (t,— —2), the residual was — 0.0056, and one 
year before the end of the investigation (t,— —1), the residual was —0.0043. The 
residual was —0.0020 in the year the investigation ended (t,=0) and continued to 
increase in the next two periods to 0.0022 (t,— +1) and 0.0037 (t,= +2). The trend is 
consistent with accrual management but also implies that managers were able to 
anticipate the end of the investigation prior to its formal conclusion. Because the 
majority of investigations ended with either no lawsuit or a failed lawsuit, toward the 
end of the investigation, managers probably inferred that the government's position 
was weak and started taking more income-increasing accruals.* 

Table 2 provides the regression results for equation (6), which tests statistically 
whether discretionary accruals were lower in the investigation period. The overall 
model is significant at the 0.0001 level and the adjusted В? increases to 64 percent. The 
CHGSALES/TA and FIXASSET/TA variables remain significant at the 0.005 level or 
better. The joint test for the dummy variables was significant at the 0.0001 level. 

The added variable, AT, measures the incremental ability of the antitrust investiga- 
tion to explain variation in the residuals from equation (5), the estimated discretionary 
accruals. Table 3 shows that AT is significant at the 0.005 level, with a one-tailed test, 
and its sign is negative. Because investigation years were coded as 1, the negative sign 
indicates that discretionary accruals in those years were lower than in other years, 
which supports the political-cost hypothesis. ? 


* Of the 48 firms, only 12 settled their cases, either voluntarily or involuntarily, in ап unfavorable manner. 
All other cases were either dropped before an actual lawsuit was filed or the lawsuit was unsuccessful. There 
are two nonexclusive reasons for the large number of unsuccessful investigations. First, the enforcing agencies 
were unable to prove the existence of any "share monopolies” (see fn. 5). Second, the election of President 
Reagan caused a change in the enforcement process, leading to the dismissal of numerous cases. 

* A number of firms had missing observations, but these were concentrated in 1969. Only five firms had 
missing data in years after 1969. To see whether the results were affected by missing data, equation (6) was run 
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The remainder of this section examines two alternative explanations for the results, 
transitory earnings and omitted variables. 


Transitory Earnings Test 


The reported findings could be attributed to changes in the transitory component of 
earnings rather than to earnings management (Beaver and Morse 1978). That is, the tar- 
geted firms might have been experiencing a period Of high transitory earnings just prior 
to the investigation, which attracted the government's attention and led to the investi- 
gation. Because a firm with a high transitory component in one year would be expected 
to have lower earnings in the next year, the decrease in discretionary accruals after the 
start of an investigation might reflect a reversion to the mean. 

With the assumption that the lengths of the transitory cycles are randomly distrib- 
uted among sample firms, the transitory earnings explanation would be most valid 
when the investigation was relatively short. The longer the investigation, the more 
likely à period of high transitory earnings would recur during the investigation. These 
subsequent high transitory earnings would cancel out the preceding low transitory 
component and would cause the mean discretionary accrual for the period of inves- 
tigation to regress toward some normal level. Hence, if the reported results of this study 
were. caused by transitory earnings, the findings should be strongest for firms with 
short investigations. If the results were caused by earnings management, they should 
hold for all firms. 

To discriminate between these two explanations, equation (8) was expanded to 
include a new variable, ATL. This variable was coded 1 for firm/year observations dur- 
ing the period of investigation if the firm's investigation was longer than 4.85 years, the 
average length for all firms. ATL examines whether the length of the investigation 
makes a difference in the AT-discretionary accrual relationship. If transitory earnings 
are driving the results, ATL will be positive and will cancel out the effect of AT for 
firms with long investigation periods. 

"This model was also significant at the 0. 0001 level (F = 18.687, df — 67, 600), and AT 
is significant at the 0.01 level with a one-tailed test (t= — 2.285). ATL is positively signed 
but is insignificant with a two-tailed test (t=0.517). Thus, responses were not different 
for investigated firms with long versus short investigation periods, which is inconsis- 
tent with the transitory earnings explanation. 


Control Group Tests 


The second alternative explanation is that the results were due to some omitted 
variable rather than the antitrust investigation. Accordingly, the tests were re-exam- 
ined with а control group. The use of a control group is problematic because firms 





for the 43 firms with complete data for years 1970-83. The results were essentially the same as those reported In 
table 3. To examine the robustness of the results, a series of sensitivity tests were performed. Because ten anti- 
trust actions affected more than one firm, equation (8) was estimated ten additional times, excluding one group 
of firms at a time, to see whether the firms affected by one particular lawsuit were driving the results. Because 
the sample is skewed toward industries with multiple defendants, equation (6) was re-estimated by using indus- 
try portfolios instead of individual firms. The portfolios were formed by aggregating the data for all firms 
affected by the same antitrust investigation. This procedure gives equal weighting to each of the 24 investiga- 
tions, as opposed to each firm, and examines whether the decrease in discretionary accruals was caused by a 
few investigations. The results of the sensitivity tests indicate the reported results are robust. 
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Table 3 
Descriptive Statistics for Sample and Control Groups 





Variable? Mean 
and Group (s.d.) Median Maximum Minimum t-value* 
AITA З 
Затріе — 0.038 —0.037 0.173 — 0.2486 
(0.050) 
Control — 0.031 ^ — 0.032 0.221 —0.238 —1.55 
(0.062) 
CHGSALES/TA А 
Sample 0.111 ` 0.107 0.810 —0.443 
(0.147) 
Control 0.118 0.102 1.474 —1.957 —0.55 
(0.231) 
FIXASSETITA 
Sample 0.796 0.792 1.028 0.216 
(0.218) 
Control 0.739 ‘0.711 1.690 0.163 4.03* 
(0.288) 
TA 
Sample 8270.9 3071.3 149530.0 . 122 
(15781.1) 
Control 1288.7 589.7 13094.0 4.3 11.56* 
(1785.6) 


* Descriptive statistics reflect all firm/year observations for which data was available; see table 1 for 
definitions of variables. TA is in millions. 

* The t-value is for the test that compares the sample mean with the contro] group mean. The significance 
levels reflect two-tailed tests. The positive t-values indicate the sample mean exceeded the control group 


mean. 
* Significant at the 0.0001 level with two-tailed test. 


being investigated for antitrust violations are not only the largest in their industry but 
also among the largest in the nation and world. Thus, it is not possible to match the 
sample firms on both industry and size. Nonetheless, because industry trends could be 
important in explaining patterns in discretionary accruals, an industry-matched 
control group was created by matching each sample firm with a randomly selected firm 
having the same four-digit SIC code (or three-digit when no full match was possible). 

Table 3 provides descriptive statistics for the sample and control firms. As might be 
expected, the sample firms were both more capital-intensive and larger than the control 
firms. This significant difference for size provides support for use of the size proxy for 
at least one form of political cost, the cost associated with being the target of an anti- 
trust investigation. 

To provide insight on the year-to-year variation in the discretionary accruals of the 
control firms, equation (5) was estimated and the residuals were plotted in the five-year 
periods around t,=0 and t,=0, where t, and t, are the first and last years of investiga- 
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tion for the matched sample firm.'?^ These residuals along with those for the sample 
firms (from figure 1) are shown in figure 2. The patterns of accruals are different. 
Sample firms’ accruals exhibit a distinct trend. The overall pattern for the control firms 
is cyclical, with increases generally succeeded by decreases in the following period. 
This pattern indicates a lack of accrual management on the part of the control firms. 

Figure 3 incorporates all years in the test period and shows the mean residuals for 
the entire period of pre-investigation, investigation, and post-investigation for both the 
sample and control groups. The residuals for the sample group show a large decrease 
during the investigation, while those for the control group remain almost constant. 

The statistical significance of the different trends was evaluated in two ways. 
Equation (8) was first re-estimated with the control firms. This test examines whether 
the discretionary accruals of the control firms were statistically different when com- 
pared over the investigation and non-investigaton periods of their matched firms. The 
results in table 4 indicate that the model, control variables, and dummy variables are 
significant at the 0.005 level or better. AT, which was coded 1 for control firm i in year t 
if its matched sample firm was being investigated in year t, is incorrectly signed and, as 
expected, is not significant (p=0.5826) with a two-tailed test. 

The second test used the discretionary accruals of the control firms as a benchmark 
measure of the "normal" level of discretionary accruals. The residual difference was 
computed for 558 firm/year observations with complete data, by taking the sample 
firm's residual minus its matched control firm's residual for the same period. A 
negative difference signifies that the sample firm had lower discretionary accruals than 
the control firm. The differences were examined to determine whether the difference 
was more negative in the investigation period. The mean difference is —0.0049 in the 
investigation period compared with a mean difference of 0.0025 in the non-investiga- 
tion periods. With a t-test estimated by using unequal variances, this difference is 
significant at the 0.05 level on the basis of a one-tailed test (t— 2.060). Thus, after 
controlling for industry trends, sample firms took significantly more income-reducing 
discretionary accruals while being investigated. The results of these two tests suggest 
that omitted, industry-related variables were not driving the results reported earlier in 
the study." 


10 The model estimated with the sample firms was able to explain considerably more variation in deflated 
total accruals than the model estimated with the control firms (adjusted В? equal to 63.7 and 38.9, respectively). 
There are a number of possible reasons why this might occur: (1) The control firms may take relatively more dis- 
cretionary accruals than the sample firms. This could occur if control firms use more liberal accounting 
methods that increase the managers' flexibility. (2) The control firms have relatively less depreciation. Table 4 
shows that the control firms were less capital-intensive than the investigated sample. (3) The model is mis- 
specified for control firms. There may be additional variables affecting nondiscretionary accruals that are par- 
ticularly important to the control firms. 

и Because the DOJ and FTC focus on return on assets (ROA), ROAs were also compared for the sample and 
control firms. Although the sample firms had significantly higher (p« 0.10) reported ROAs in the pre- 
investigation period, the difference was not significant once an investigation had begun. Thus, while sample 
firms appeared more profitable prior to investigation, their profitability was comparable to their industry 
during the investigation. Rather, if the effects of the discretionary accruals are ignored, the sample firms’ ROAs 
would have also been higher in the investigation period, and this difference would be marginally significant at 
the 0.10 level. This implies that the comparability of reported ROAs in the investigation period was at least 
partly due to the negative discretionary accruals taken by the sample firms. 
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Figure 2 
Trends in Estimated Discretionary Accruals Around the Beginning and End 
of the Antitrust Investigation for Sample and Control Firms 
Panel A. Trend for Years t,— —2 through t,= +2 (Investigation began, t,=0): 
0.018 
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Panel B. Trend for Years {,= —2 through t,= +2 (Investigation ended, t,—0): 
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Figure 3 ` 
Trends in Estimated Discretionary Accruals From Pre- to Post-Investigation 
for Control and Sample Firms 


Mean Estimated Discretionary Accrual 





Pre-Investigation Investigation Post-Investigation 
Aggregate Periods 


O Sample Firms 
< Industry Control 


Table 4 
Estimation Results for Equation (8) With Control Sample 





As/ TA«— bo[1/ TA4]H-b,[CHGSALES, / TA,,]-- b [FIXASSET, / TAs] 
+b,YRa +... +, УВ +. FIRM... ba ВМ, DAT, 


Independent Variable* ‘Expected Sign Coefficient t-value 
AT - 0.0034 0.550 
CHGSALES/TA + 0.0354 2.890* 
FIXASSETITA - —0.0537 —2.840* 
UTA — 0.6227 — 1.617 


Note: F-statistic=7.434 (significant at 0.0001 with two-tailed test); adjusted R*—38.94 percent; Durbin- 
Watson statistic — 2.170. 


* See tables 1 and 2 for definitions of other regression variables. The model was estimated using least 
squares regression for 666 observations related to 48 firms in the industry-matched control group for the 
years 1969-83. Coefficients and t-values for the dummy variables are not reported here. The F-statistic for the 
joint test of all the YR, FIRM variables is 2.451 (df —62, 600), which is significant at the 0.001 level. 

* Significant at 0.005 level with one-tailed test. 





^ 
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V. Conclusion 


This study examines the effect of monopoly-related antitrust investigations on 
firms' reported earnings. The evidence, which indicates that managers adjust their dis- 
cretionary accruals in response to changes in potential political costs, supports the 
political-cost hypothesis. 

The results, however, are limited in two ways. First, the study focuses on the reac- 
tion of firms to one type of political action. Thus, the results may not be generalizable to 
other political actions, especially if the link between accounting income and the 
political decision is not well defined. Second, the study examines how firms react to in- 
vestigation once it occurs but does not specifically address what triggers investigation 
or how firms behave in an attempt to preclude such investigations. 

These limitations suggest some areas for future research. For example, the longitu- 
dinal approach could be extended to explore responses to a wide range of political ac- 
tivities (e.g., congressional legislative actions, other regulatory actions). Also, while de- 
veloping proxies for the firm's exposure to future political actions is difficult, such 
research is clearly warranted. 


Appendix 
Sample Firms Used in Study 
Monopolized Investigation 
SIC Firm Industry/Product Began/Ended Matched Firm' 
1000 Cleveland-Cliffs Iron ore 1977 1980 INCO 
2000 Quaker Oats Breakfast cereal 1070 1978 Unilever 
2020 Borden Lemon juice 1974 1978 Kraft 
2040 General Mills Breakfast cereal 1970 1982 International Multifoods 
2040 Kellogg Breakfast cereal 1970 1982 Ralston Purina 
2800 Dow Chemical Magnesium 1977 1979 American Cynamid 
2820 DuPont Titanium dioxide 1978 1980 Grace (W.R.) 
2821 Union Carbide Dry cell batteries 1977 1981 Goodrich (B.F.) 
2821 Hercules Nitrocellulose 1979 1981 Rohm & Haas 
2834 Bristol-Myers Ampicillin 1970 1981 Abbott Labs 
2834 Lilly (Eli) Cephalosprin 1975 1977 ‘Upjohn ! 
2840 Colgate-Palmolive Detergent 1975 1980 Ecolab i 
2840 Proctor & Gamble Detergent 1975 1980 Stanhome 
2911 AMOCO Oil refining 1973 1981 Crown Central 
2911 Atlantic Richfield Oil refining 1973 1981 Holly 
2911 Chevron Oil refining 1973 1981 Imperial Oil 
2911 Еххоп Oil refining 1973 1981 Kerr-McGee 
2911 Gulf Oil refining 1973 1981 Pauley Petroleum 
2911 Mobil Oil refining 1973 1981 Phillips 
2911 Shell Oil refining 1973 1981 Quaker State 
2911 Texaco Oil refining 1973 1981 Sun Oil 
3011 Goodyear Tire 1973 1976 Alliance Tire 
3011 Firestone Tire 1973 1976 Armtek 
3069 Hanna Mining Iron ore 1977 1980 Vulcan 
3312 Armco Flat-rolled steel 1977 1980 Inland Steel 
3312 Bethlehem Steel Flat-rolled steel 1977 1980 Lukens 
3312 U.S. Steel Flat-rolled steel 1977 1980 Texas Industries 
3312 Wheeling-Pittsburg Flat-rolled steel 1977 1980 Quanex 


3330 Alcan Aluminum Aluminum 1975 1980 AMAX 
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Appendix—Continued 
Monopolized Investigation 
SIC . Firm Industry/Product Began/Ended Matched Firm' 
3330 ALCOA Aluminum 1975 1980 Asarco 
3330 Kaiser Aluminum Aluminum 1975 1980 Brush Wellman 
3330 Phelps Dodge Aluminum 1975 1980 Cominco 
3330 Reynolds Metals Aluminum 1975 1980 O'Okiep Copper 
3540 Black & Decker Power tools 1979 1980 Acme Precision 
3570 Pitney Bowes ' Postage meters 1976 1977 Rockaway 
3800 General Electric Generators 1976 1977 Motorola 
3600 RCA Network TV 1972 1976 Texas Instruments 
3664 Westinghouse Generators 1972 1976 Litton Industries 
3711 Chrysler Automobile . 1876 1981 Federal Signal 
3711 Ford Automobile 1976 1981 Honda 
3711 General Motors Automobile 1976 1981 Paccar 
3842 Everest & Jennings Wheelchairs 1977 1978 Becton Dickinson 
3801 Xerox Copiers 1972 1975 Polaroid 
3949 Bally Slot machines 1978 1983 Caesars World . 
4811 ATT Telecommunications 1973 1982 S. New England Telecomm ' 
4833 ABC Network TV 1972 1976 Lin Broadcasting : 
4833 CBS Network TV 1972 1976 Communication Satellite 
4891 Viacom TV programs . 1972 1973 Acton 





+ Matched firms are used in subsequent tests. 
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М egligence Versus Strict 
Liability Regimes in Auditing: 
An Experimental Investigation 


Nicholas Dopuch 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: In this study we assess how different 
regimes of auditor liability affect the demand for and supply of auditing 
services. The assessment was made with 15 experimental markets, each of 
which involved two sellers of assets, two auditors (verifiers), and four 
buyers. The experimental markets paradigm allowed us to compare the 
negligence liability regime (six markets) that auditors currently face with 
two alternatives not currently in existence—a strict liability regime (six 
markets) and a no-liability regime (three markets). We focused on the 
extent to which the experimental results conformed to our predictions of 
(1) sellers' frequency of hiring verifiers and of selecting a costly investment 
that improved aggregate welfare, (2) verifiers’ service fees and their. fre- 
quency of testing the truthfulness of the sellers' disclosures, and (3) buyers' 
reliance on the sellers’ disclosures and verifiers’ reports when pricing the 
sellers' assets. The predictions varied across the liability regimes primarily 
because differences in the degree of the verifiers' liability changed their 
economic incentives to test the truthfulness.of the sellers’ disclosures. 

Тһе results show that the no-liability and negligence markets operated 
in a manner consistent with the predictions, whereas the strict markets 
deviated from the predictions on several dimensions. Specifically, verifiers 
in the strict liability markets were hired less often than predicted because . 
they submitted higher offers for their services than sellers were willing to 
pay. This in turn led to fewer than predicted costly investments by the 
sellers. 
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Although our general conclusion recognizes that a legal system is an 
integral part of the auditing institutional infrastructure, we found no evi- 
dence of any systematic benefits from imposing a strict liability rule on the 
verification service. In fact, the results suggest that the negligence liability 
markets operated at a level of economic efficiency as high or higher than 
those in the other two regimes. This suggests that the current tendencies of 
courts and the auditing profession to expand the scope of auditors' 
liabilities may not achieve the net benefits expected from such expansions. 


Key Words: Auditing, Strict liability, Negligence liability. 


Data Availability: The experimental data generated in this study may be 
obtained from the authors upon request. 


N the next section, we provide some background discussion of liability issues in 

auditing, along with a general description of our experimental markets. Details of 

our experimental design appear in section II. Hypotheses about the strategies of 
sellers, verifiers, and buyers are derived in section III, and results from our tests of 
these hypotheses are discussed in section IV. Conclusions are provided in section V. 


L Litigation Concerns in Auditing 
Basic Liability Issues in Auditing 


Congressional oversight committees appear to view recent increases in auditors’ 
liability as evidence that the industry has not been providing an adequate service.' In 
contrast, many in the accounting profession argue that increases in liability reflect 
symptoms of the present legal system that could jeopardize the viability of the profes- 
sion.” In an effort to exert some control over increased legal exposure, the profession 
has promulgated additional auditing standards, worked to narrow the "expectations 
gap," and recommended certain statutory changes.? Some of the new standards, how- 
ever, may actually increase liability exposure by extending auditors' responsibilities to 
services not previously considered a legal basis for assessing auditors’ liability (e. 8. - 
extending auditors' responsibility for detecting managerial fraud). 

For purposes of discussion, we present two main dimensions of auditors’ liability. 
The first dimension relates to four categories of parties who may sue the auditor. These 
are: (1) client parties, (2) primary beneficiaries (parties for whose benefit the audit was 
performed), (3) foreseen parties (parties the auditors should have reasonably foreseen 
would use the audit report), and (4) foreseeable parties (parties the auditor could have 
expected to use the report). | 

The second dimension of auditors' liability relates to the degree of care for which 
the auditor could be held liable in providing auditing services. The four levels are fraud, 


! See, for example, Minow (1984), Mednick (1987), and Cowan (1990). 

? Recently, Laventhol and Horwath filed for bankruptcy, citing their high liability costs as one cause. See 
Pae (1990). 

з For example, the AICPA supports the “Lawsuit Reform Act of 1989" (5.1100) which proposes to signifi- 
cantly modify the tort system. 
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gross negligence (constructive fraud), negligence, and finally responsibility for con- 
ducting audits without errors. The degree of care required of an auditor depends upon 
both the plaintiffs' legal standing and their respective legal bases (contractual, tort, or 
security law). 

Historically, auditors were held liable to foreseen or foreseeable parties for fraud 
and gross negligence, but not for negligence alone.* The due-care standard serves as the 
measure of the degree of care separating the negligence and the errorless categories. 
The cutoff has been defined either at the point where the expected costs of audit and 
litigation are minimized, or at the level specified as meeting auditing standards.5 Of 
course, it is often difficult for auditors to know whether a particular audit will meet the 
due-care standard as defined by the courts when attempting to design an optimal audit . 
program. Expanding auditors' responsibilities to include requirements of explicit re- 
ports on internal control, going concern status, and managerial fraud make that deter- 
mination even more difficult since there are presently few precedents that can provide 
guides to the possible interpretations of these standards by the courts. 

The classifications given above may be used as a point of reference in differentiat- 
ing the three liability regimes we examine in this study. The no-liability regime repre- 
sents the case in which the verifier is not liable regardless of the level of services pro- 
vided. This regime will be used as a benchmark for assessing the effects of the other two 
liability regimes. In the strict liability regime, verifiers are held liable, given that a loss 
occurred for some party, regardless of the service level. In such a regime, the degree of 
care does not eliminate qualified parties' standing to sue. In the negligence liability 
regime, verifiers are not liable if they provide the due-care level of service. This regime 
most closely resembles the one under which auditors currently operate. 

Although auditors presently do not operate under a strict liability regime, we be- 
lieve the distinction between a negligence and a strict liability regime has become 
blurred by the expansion of the number of parties who have a standing to sue and by in- 
creases in the scope of auditors' liability into areas where the due-care standard may be 
difficult to define. These changes have paralleled those observed with product liability, 
and they have moved some courts to suggest that auditors even now have an implied 
warranty of results similar to a strict liability standard (see Cave 1985).° 

Proponents of a strict liability regime argue that it provides (potential) defendants 
with incentives to increase the quality of their products and services, thereby lowering 
the probability of injuries or losses." However, imposing strict liability on producers 


* The extent to which foreseen and foreseeable third parties have standing presently depends on the state 
in which the suit is brought. Many articles have appeared recently in legal journals discussing the pros and 
cons of holding negligent auditors llable to foreseen and foreseeable parties. See Kothari et al. (1988) and 
Gormley (1985) for a comprehensive review. The evolution ofthe definition ofthe privity condition in auditing, 
beginning with the well-known Ultramares Corp. v. Touche, Niven & Co. case, is summarized in Guy et al. 
(1990). 

з DeJong and Smith (1984) find evidence that courts set due-care standards at the minimum of the com- 
bined audit and litigation costs. However, Adler (1989) suggests that juries have a difficult time in resolving 
complex cases wherever the standard is set. In most court cases auditors have been found to meet the due-care 
standard if they meet or exceed the professional standards, but not always. For example, see United States v. 
Simon, 425 F2d 796 (2ndCir. 1969), cert denied, 397 U.S. 1006 (1970), discussed in Kinsella (1984). 

* For example, in Rosenblum v. Adler the court argued that auditors are the most appropriate bearers of 
risk of loss because they can pass the costs to all cliente and can purchase insurance (Rosenblum, Inc. v. Adler, 
93 N.J. 324, 461 A.2d 138, 1983). 

7 See Chilton (1990) for a discussion of product liability reform. 
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may reduce the Incentives for users and consumers to exercise reasonable care in how 
they use products and services." Moreover, it may be difficult for producers of some 
goods and services to estimate the potential costs of their output failures since these 
costs will be influenced by factors largely under the control of plaintiff users.? For 
example, auditors may be held liable for failure to predict business failures even when 
the managers of audited firms subsequently undertake highly risky projects. 


Overview of Experimental Design 


Since the focus of this study is on comparisons of existing and contemplated insti- 
tutional arrangements where no naturally occurring data exists, we use the method of 
experimental economics.'? Potential effects are compared across 15 experimental mar- 
kets: three in the no-liability regime and six each in the negligence and strict liability 
regimes. А simple game-theoretic model is used to form predictions across the different 
regimes. 

Our basic setting for all 15 markets includes a seller of a dividend-paying asset 
transacting with a group of potential buyers. Prior to receiving an asset, the seller de- 
cides whether to make a costly investment that increases the probability of having а 
high-quality asset available for sale. The seller's expected return from the costly invest- 
ment depends on the buyers' beliefs about which asset quality the seller actually has for 
sale. The seller makes a disclosure to the buyers about the asset's quality, but these dis- 
closures may not be credible because sellers could lie. Hence, buyers are predicted to 
ignore disclosures by assuming that sellers will misrepresent low-quality assets as high 
ones. This, in turn, will reduce sellers' expected returns from the costly investment 
and, thus, their willingness to make that investment. 

Dopuch and King (1991) observed that a computerized verification of information 
provided sufficient credibility to sellers’ disclosures for the buyers to condition their 
bids on those disclosures. This, in turn, allowed the sellers to earn a positive return 
from the costly investment. The net effect was a significant increase in the frequency of 
sellers' costly investments (and in economic welfare) in markets with computerized 
verifiers. 

However, these results were not obtained when human verifiers subject to the 
moral-hazard problem of failing to perform their service were hired to verify the sellers' 
` disclosures. Their verification reports lacked credibility, and this resulted in a decrease 
in both the hiring of verifiers and costly investments. However, the verifiers in that 
study were not subject to any legal penalties for nonperformance of their service. 

Using a setting similar to that of our previous study, we investigate here the extent 
to which either a negligence or a strict liability regime would alleviate verifiers’ moral- 


* Most states have comparative negligence rules rather than contributory negligence rules. See Prosser and 
Keeton (1984), Shavell (1980), and Posner (1975a, 1975b). 

° This has often led to the use of “caps” or upper limits on damages suffered by consumers who are com- 
pensated under a strict liability regime. 

10 Two previous experimental studies of alternative liability regimes within auditing contexts are DeJong et 
al. (1985) and Wallin (1992). However, unlike the present study, neither of these involved strategic verifiers sub- 
ject to moral-hazard problems. Illustrations of the use of experimental markets to study other auditing issues 
are Davis (1989) and Kachelmeier (1990). See Smith et al. (1987) for a discussion of the usefulness of experi- 
mental markets in auditing research. See Melumad and Thoman (1990) for a theoretical analysis of auditors 
and courts. 

п The incidence of nonperformance was lower when veriflers were hired by buyers, but it still occurred. 
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hazard problem. In either setting, verifiers hired by sellers could be sued for damages 
under certain conditions by buyers who have purchased an asset that had a zero payoff. 
In the negligence regime, verifiers were absolved of any liability for damages if they 
had performed their service because the performance of the service was deemed 
equivalent to satisfying the due-care standard. In contrast, verifiers hired in the strict 
liability regime were held liable for damages under the same conditions, even if the 
verification service had been performed. In both liability regimes, the damages paid by 
the verifiers consisted of the difference between the asset's actual price and its 
expected value as а low-quality asset.!? 

Sellers were not liable for false disclosures in any of the regimes. One reason we did 
not include a liability rule for sellers is that Wallin (1992) uses a similar setting to inves- 
tigate how a legal liability rule for sellers would affect their investment and disclosure 
decisions. Another reason is that auditors have had to pay all of the damages in a 
number of security cases even though managers were also guilty of negligence and/or 
fraud (the “deep pockets" syndrome)? 


II. Experimental Design 
Subjects and Procedures 


A total of 120 subjects (undergraduate business students) participated in the 15 mar- 
kets (eight subjects in each market). Subjects volunteered for two different sessions 
scheduled several days apart. At the first session, subjects received written instructions 

_that were read aloud by an assistant.'* After clarifying questions were answered, partic- 
ipants were seated at computer terminals and given instructions that familiarized them 
with the operation of the computer and allowed them to practice transacting via 
computer by making decisions in all three agent roles (sellers, buyers, and verifiers). 
This first session of extensive instructions was scheduled because of the relative com- 
plexity of our markets. Previous experimental research has demonstrated that the vola- 
tility of subjects' behavior decreases with experience in the particular market settings 
and with exposure to decisions faced by other players (Forsythe and Lundholm 1990). 
Each subject's pay for the first session was based on the score received on a quiz given 
at the end of the session (cash payments averaged $8.25 out of a maximum of $10). 

When the participants returned for the second session, they again received instruc- 
tions for a particular market treatment and then went through the computer instruc- 
tions for all three roles a second time. Subjects were then randomly assigned to roles, 
and the market periods were conducted. Upon completion of all periods (the steps mak- 
ing up a period will be described later), subjects completed a questionnaire, were paid 
(privately) their earnings in cash, and dismissed. The participants never learned which 
individuals played the other roles.'5 Subjects indicated in a questionnaire that they had 
fully understood the instructions for the second session. The questionnaire also re- 
vealed that subjects felt adequately compensated (average earnings were $35 for this 

12 The party that lost the suit also had to pay an enforcement (court) cost in addition to the damages. 

13 This has led to proposals by the profession that states adopt a several liability rule In cases involving 
auditors (see "Washington Update" 1989). Currently, most states still follow the joint and several rule in civil 
liability cases. 

^ [nstructions are available from the authors upon request, 


'5 The computer laboratory had physical barriers that prevented participants from making visual contact 
with each other. Verbal contact was prohibited and monitored by the administrator. у 
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session, which took less than two hours) and that they understood how their decisions 
affected their cash payments. 


Steps for Each Period 


Each of our markets involved two sellers, two verifiers, and four buyers who trans- 
acted for 20 periods.** All market communications and exchanges were handled by а 
system of networked personal computers. Table 1 summarizes our notation and the pa- 
rameter values used. The following discussion of the steps comprising each market 
period will be illustrated with a hypothetical example of decisions that agents could 
make. 

Step 1. Each verifier (denoted as V1 and V2) submits a verification offer to each 
seller. Each offer is the amount a seller must pay to the verifier if that verifier is hired 
for the verification service. In the present hypothetical example, V1 submits an offer of 
$0.65 to each seller (51, S2) and V2 submits offers of $0.64 and $0.60 to $1 and S2, 
respectively. 

Step 2. Each seller decides which verifier (if any) to hire. In the present example, S1 
‘chooses to hire V1 for verification at the offer of $0.65, whereas S2 chooses to hire V2 
for that service at $0.60. Sellers pay the amount of the accepted offers whether or not 
the verifiers perform their tests. 

Step 3. The sellers make their investment decisions. This was operationalized by 
having the sellers choose between a cost-free investment (Iy) or a costly investment 
(I), the latter requiring the sellers to pay $0.75 to the experimenter.” If Iy is selected, 
the seller has a 0.80 probability of receiving a high-quality (9н) asset and a 0.20 probabil- 
ity of receiving a low-quality (qz) asset. If Iy is selected, the seller has a 0.20 probability 
of receiving a qy asset. A дн asset has a 0.90 probability of a payoff value of $4 to the 
purchasing buyer, and а 0.10 probability of a zero payoff. А qz asset has a 0.10 probabil- 
ity of a $4 payoff and a 0.90 probability of a zero payoff.'? In the example, S1 chooses Iy 
and 82 chooses Iy. Thus, S1 has a 0.20 probability of receiving а дь asset, whereas 52 
has a 0.80 probability of receiving a qu asset. Assume in this sempe that S1 receives a 
qz asset and 52 receives a дһ asset. 

Step 4. Each seller learns the quality of his or her asset and selects a disclosure 
(which is not revealed to the verifier until after the testing decision is made). Sellers 
were required to disclose дһ assets as high; however, д, assets could be either falsely ` 
disclosed as high or truthfully as Іоу.’ Prior to receiving a seller's disclosure, the hired 
verifier decides whether to pay $0.50 for a test (select Ty) which would inform the veri- 


16 The market setting and procedures were selected in order to have the simplest environment that cap- 
` ‘tured some basic frictions of an auditing market. The competition between the two verifiers can be character- 
ized as Bertrand competition, which only requires two competitors. Four buyers were used because previous 
experimental economics studies show that four bidders generate competitive outcomes (Dopuch and King 
1991; Wallin 1992). | 

1 The cost of investing was set at $0.75 to be high enough to be a salient amount, but low enough that the 
expected economy-wide resources were greater when Iy was selected than when I, was selected (after consid- 
ering the $0.75 cost of selecting the costly investment). 

18 The compound setting allowing both asset qualities to have the potential to pay $4 and allowing both in- 
vestment choices to produce high assets was incorporated so that buyers could not invert to determine the in- 
vestment selection of the seller. 

9 The requirement that sellers had to disclose high assets as high simplified the derivation of our hypoth- 
eses and was imposed because we found in previous markets that sellers disclosed qu assets as low only five 
m out of 750 opportunities (Dopuch and King 1991). Thus, this requirement should not have been restric- 

уе. 
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Table 1 
Summary of Notation and Parameter Values 











Asset Qualities 
High-quality (qu) = 90 percent chance of a $4 payoff to buyers and a 
10 percent chance of a zero payoff. 
Low-quality (q1) = 10 percent chance of a $4 payoff and a 90 percent 
chance of a zero payoff. 
Sellers' Decisions 


Hiring of чегіћег (У; ог Vw) = И hired, verifier is paid the offer amount by the 
seller and produces a verification report. 


Costly investment (I,) 


produces a distribution of 80 percent дь assets 
and 20 percent q, assets; cost of I, is $0.75. 


produces a distribution of 20 percent дн assets 
and 80 percent q, assets. 


Cost-free investment (Ix) 


Veriflers' Testing 


Costly test (Ту) = generates a truthful report about asset quality and 
agrees or disagrees with seller's disclosure; cost 
of T, is $0.50. 
Cost-free test (Tx) = generates report of agreement with seller's dis- 
closure. 
Legal Regimes 
No-liability regime = no liability to any party. ) 


buyers can sue, if: 


(1) seller discloses high, 

(2) a verifier 1s hired, 

(3) zero payoff obtained, and 

(4) the asset price is greater than $0.55. 


Negligence liability regime 


Strict Hability regime = Suits are automatically. implemented given the 
same four conditions listed under the negligence 
regime. 

Legal costs = $1 Юг each suit. 

Legal cost allocation = Legal costs are paid by the party losing the suit. 





fier of the actual quality of the asset and, hence, the truthfulness of the seller’s subse- 
quent disclosure.” The disclosure and the verification report are then sent to the 
buyers. The report could reveal the actual asset quality to the buyers, but only if the 
verifier selected Ty. The report could not disagree with the seller's disclosure unless Ty 
_ was selected, nor could the verifier send a false report after selecting Т, (e.g., by report- 
ing agree when they knew the seller misrepresented the asset quality). Only the veri- 
fier knows at this point if Ty or T, is selected. 


2 The $0.50 cost was selected to make the amount salient yet have economic surplus greater when costly 
Investment and testing (1; and Ty) were selected than when not. 

21 In effect, verifiers could issue false reports only if they did not perform their service, equivalent to 
deliberately failing to meet generally accepted auditing standards. 
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Because S1 has а д; asset, the disclosure can be either high or low. If S1 falsely dis- 
closes high and V1 selects Ty, the report is disagree, and buyers know the seller has a qz 
asset; however, if S1 discloses high and the verifier selects Ty, the report must be agree 
and buyers will not be certain of asset quality. If S1 discloses low, the buyers again 
know the asset is q, since sellers cannot disclose дн assets as low. Hence, whenever the 
seller discloses low, the verification report will always agree. Similarly, whenever the 
verifier selects Ty, the verification report sent to the buyers is always agree. 

In the example, S1 falsely discloses high and V1 chooses Ty, which generates the 
disclosure/report message combination of H/A. Since 82 has а дн asset, the disclosure 
must be high, which will be confirmed by an agree report regardless of V2's test deci- 
sion. 

Step 5. The buyers—who now know (1) which verifier (if any) was hired for the veri- 
fication service, (2) the sellers' disclosures, and (3) the verification reports—submit bids 
for the assets. Note that buyers in the example do not know whether the verifiers chose 
Ty or Ty, or whether the sellers chose I, ог Iy. Similarly, they do not know the truthful- 
ness of the seller's disclosure. The buyer submitting the highest bid is awarded the asset 
at the second highest price. This second-price, sealed-bid institution was selected be- 
cause it is theoretically fully demand-revealing.? Assume that the four buyers bid $2.20, 
$2.60, $3, and $1 for S1's asset and $2, $2.40, $1.90, and $2.40 for S2's asset. S1's asset is 
transferred to B3 who bid $3 at the second highest price of $2.60, and all bids are re- 
vealed to all agents. Since both B2 and B4 submitted the highest bid for S2's asset 
($2.40), the computer randomly selects between them (assume B2 is selected and pays 
$2.40 for the asset). | 

Step 8. The asset's payoff ($4 or zero) is determined and communicated to all 
agents. Assume, for the purposes of the example, that B3 gets zero dollars and B2 gets 
$4. The period terminates at this point in the no-liability markets, but not necessarily in 
the negligence and strict liability markets. 

Under the negligence regime, a purchasing buyer could decide to sue the verifier 
under the following conditions: (1) the seller disclosed high, (2) a verifier was hired (and 
presumably reported agree), (3) the asset payoff was zero, and (4) the purchasing buyer 
paid more than $0.55 or the asset.” If that buyer chooses to sue, the verifier's test deci- 
sion (Т, or Ty) is revealed to everyone. A verifier who selected Ty would not have to 
pay any damages, and the buyer would have to pay $1 for enforcement costs.?* But a 
verifier who selected T, would have to pay damages to the buyer—equal to the asset's 


21 The expected utility-maximizing bid of the second-price sealed-bid institution is equal to the value deter- 
mined by the bidder and does not depend on the bidder's expectation of other players’ bids. See Cox et al. (1982) 
for a discussion of this institution. 

? The $0.55 mintmum was imposed to reduce the frequency of automatic suits in the strict liability regime. 
This minimum should not have had any systematic effect in the negligence regime. This can be seen by noting 
that there are three possible disclosure/report combinations: high/agree, high/disagree, and low/agree. In the 
case of high/agree; buyers are predicted to bid approximately $3.50 for the asset. In the other two cases the 
expected bids are approximately $0.40. Buyers would not sue in the case of high/disagree because they knew 
with certainty that the verifier had tested (a disagree report could be issued only if the verifier tested). In the 
case of low/agree, the buyers know the asset is low because sellers could not disclose high assets as low; al- 
though buyers could still sue in this case, the expected value from doing so was negative. That is, buyers can ex- 
pect to receive 0.10 ($4) +0.90 (P— $0.40), implying a breakeven point of $0.40. | 

?* This is the British system of incorporating legal costs. The effect of different methods of allocating legal 
costs 18 discussed in King and Wallin (1990). In security cases in the United States, courts can pass on all costs to 
the losing parties. The British system was selected because it should be easier for subJects to understand. The 
system produces predicted strategles that do not differ, qualitatively, from the American system. 
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purchase price minus $0.40—plus the $1 enforcement costs.?* In our example, B2 could 
not sue because the asset paid $4. However, B3 could sue and is here assumed to do so. 
V1 then has to pay $1.90 ($2.40 less $0.50) to B3 plus $1 of enforcement costs to the ex- 
perimenter. All market participants are informed of the outcome of the suit. 

Step 6 would also apply under the strict liability regime but with these modifica- 
tions. A suit was automatically filed against a verifier given the above four conditions, 
and that verifier had to pay the damages plus the enforcement cost whether or not T, 
had been selected.” The maximum amount of damages that could be assessed on the 
verifiers in any one suit under both the negligence and strict liability regimes was fixed 
at $3.60 (i.e., $4 — $0.40). 


III. Hypotheses 


In this section we develop predictions for strategies of verifiers, sellers, and buyers 
in each regime. Comparative hypotheses based on these strategies are then provided. 


Predictions for the No-iability Markets 


We will begin by providing predictions of buyers' strategies. We assume that buyers 
are risk-neutral* and bid their reservation value (consistent with the second-price, 
sealed-bid institution) with the expectation of zero expected profits. 

If buyers actually know the asset is of high-quality, they are predicted to price the 
asset at its expected value of $3.60 (90 percent of $4). Similarly, if buyers actually know 
the asset is of low-quality they are predicted to price it at $0.40 (10 percent of $4). The 
expected return to buyers if sellers selected the cost-free (costly) investment is $1.04 
($2.96).2° Buyers never learn the investment choice, and they will know the asset quality 
only if sellers disclose an asset as low or if a verifier disagrees with a seller's high 
disclosure after testing. In this regime (for reasons given below) sellers are not expected 
to select the costly investment, and verifiers, if hired, are not expected to test. 

Sellers will hire verifiers only if this would increase their expected net profits, 
which will be greater if verifiers provide a credible report that supports the seller's 
decision to select Iy. A credible report will be provided if the verifiers test to determine 
the asset quality. But the test decision by verifiers is made after the sellers have com- 
mitted to paying their offer fees. Thus, the verifiers have the choice of either not testing 
and retaining the offer fees (which requires them to send the agree report) or paying 


25 The amount of damages assessed against a verifier who selected T, was the amount required to reim- 
burse buyers for the excess over what they would have paid if they had known the asset was a q, type. We 
assume that buyers would value а д, asset at its expected value of $0.40. Note that a verifier who is sued is 
assessed damages if Ty was selected even with а дһ asset. 

25 The fact that suits were triggered automatically in the strict liability regime created a possibility of suits 
when the high/disagree combination occurred even though buyers bid $0.40 (or lower). Buyers would not be 
reimbursed in these cases, but verifiers would still have to pay enforcement costs. We circumvented this prob- 
lem by imposing a minimum of $0.55 before a suit was automatically triggered. Thus any risk-seeking buyers 
who priced the asset above $0.40 but below $0.55 would not force the verifier to bear the $1 enforcement cost. 
We also imposed the same minimum in the negligence regime to maintain consistency, but it did not produce 
any qualitative effects on buyers' bidding strategies. See footnote 23 above. 

27 Although the strict liability regime is rather extreme, it serves our purposes in that it provides а high legal 
standard compared with the negligence liability regime. 

* The assumption of risk-neutrality does not qualitatively affect the hypotheses. 

29 The expected values are calculated as (0.90 x 0.20 + 0.10 x 0.80)$4 and (0.90 x 0.80 +0.10 x 0.20)$4. 
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$0.50 for the test that informs them of the actual asset quality, which in turn generates a 
truthful report. In a single period world, once hired, the self-interested verifiers will not 
test, will retain their offer fee, and will report agree by default. 

The strategy for a verifier in a multiperiod game could differ from that of a single 
period game. For example, a verifier might attempt to form a "reputation" by testing in 
early periods in anticipation of continuing to be hired in the remaining periods of the 
market. There are at least two reasons why a verifier will have difficulty forming such a 
reputation. The first is based on the notion of subgame perfection. In the last period, the 
verifier (if hired) would not test, as predicted above. Subgame perfection implies that, 
given the expected strategy choice in the last period, the second to last must have an 
identical prediction because all participants know what will happen in the last period. 
This unraveling unfolds back to the first period. Hence, reputation formation would not 
be possible because the verifiers would never be hired, or, if hired in period t, they 
would not test since they would expect not to be hired in period t+1. 

The second reason that reputations may not be formed by verifiers stems from a 
potential independence problem. To form a reputation, the verifier must test. But if a 
verifier tests and then disagrees with the seller's disclosure of high because the asset 
quality is actually low, the seller may respond by not hiring that particular verifier in 
subsequent periods. It is sufficient that the threat of this behavior exists. For these two 
reasons, we predict that, if hired, the verifier will not test in the no-liability regime. We 
also predict that verifiers in the no-liability regime will compete with one another to be 
hired, continuously lowering their offers to the point that they converge toward zero 
(the cost of not testing). 

We base our predictions of the sellers' strategies on the assumption that sellers cap- 
ture all excess surplus. The reason is that buyers bid and verifiers offer (in a Bertrand- 
type competition) so as to compete away all economic surplus. The expected profits to 
the sellers are calculated below for the four possible verification hiring/investment con- 
ditions of Vy/Iy, Vy/Iy, Vy/Iy, and Vy/Iy. The Vy/Iy combination is predicted to be the 
only stable equilibrium in our finite setting for the no-liability markets. 

Sellers’ Expected Profits from Selecting Vy/Iy. Sellers can expect to receive an aver- 
age price of $1.04 for the asset if the buyers price the asset as if the seller always se- 
lected Iy when a verifier is not hired (selection of Vy and I, result in zero costs to the 
sellers). 

Sellers" Expected Profits from Selecting Vy/Iy. If the seller selects the V,/I, 
combination and the buyers price the asset accordingly, the seller's net expected profits 
would be $2.21 ($2.96 —$0.75). This outcome requires that both the seller and the buyers 
cooperate.” The critical requirement for the Vy/I, strategy to be an equilibrium is that 
the buyers believe the seller will continue to consistently select Iy. A large body of ex- 
perimental research has shown that strategic agents may cooperate if they believe that 
their opponents will cooperate (Axelrod 1984). The solution concept of subgame perfec- 
tion in a finite horizon setting, however, predicts that such cooperative behavior is not 
stable. 

Sellers’ Expected Profits from Selecting V y/I,. If a seller selects both Vy and Iy, the 
expected net return would be $2.96 minus $0.75 for the cost of Iy and less the verifier's 


*° Cooperation is used here to refer to a strategy combination iu which the seller consistently selects V, and 
1, and the buyers bid as if I, were selected. 
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Table 2 


Summary of the Predictions of Strategies for Sellers, Verifiers, and Buyers 
for the Three Liability Regimes 


No Legal Liability 
Single Multi- Negligence Strict 
Period period Liability Liability 
Sellers : 
Percentage of 
verifier hires (Vy) 0 >0 100 100 
Percentage of costly 
investment (I+) 0 >0 100 100 
Percentage of false 
disclosures (0) 100 « 100 100 100 
Verifiers 
Offers for 
verification services $0 >$0 $0.50 $0.86 
Percentage of 
tests (Т,) 0 20 91 100 
Buyers 
Price, given 
high/agree message $1.04 $1.04 $3.53 $3.96 
Buyers’ suing 
strategy (А) N.A. М.А. 47% М.А. 


fee. But the self-interested verifier will select Ty, retain the fee, and report agree by de- 
fault. The seller anticipates the verifier's strategy and assumes that buyers will also. 
Hence, the seller cannot expect a price of $2.96 because the buyers will not rely on the 
seller's disclosure and the verifier's report. 

Sellers’ Expected Profits from Selecting Vy/Iy. The last possibility is for the seller to 
select the Vy/I, combination, which will generate an expected price of $1.04 minus the 
verifier's fee. This is less attractive than the Vy/Iy combination. 

Summarizing, the predictions for a single-period setting for the no-liability regime 
are that (1) the verifiers will make offers that will converge to zero over time and, if 
hired, will not test; (2) sellers will anticipate the verifiers' strategy and will not hire 
them and will not make the costly investment; and (3) buyers will ignore the sellers' dis- 
closures (and any verifier reports) and price the assets at $1.04. In a multiperiod setting, 
these predictions might have to be modified to recognize the possibility that a seller 
may invest more frequently, may disclose the low-quality assets truthfully, and may 
hire a verifier (who tests in order to generate credibility), at least in earlier periods of 
the markets. Table 2 shows the predictions for this and the other two regimes. 
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Predictions for the Negligence Liability Markets 


Under the negligence liability regime, the buyer who purchased the asset could sue 
to determine whether the verifier tested, provided that (1) a verifier was hired, (2) the 
seller disclosed the asset as high, (3) the zero payoff was obtained, and (4) the purchas- 
ing buyer paid more than $0.55. Implicit in these conditions is that the verifier reported 
agree, given that the seller disclosed high. That is, buyers would not sue if the verifier 
reported disagree since they would know that the verifier could not issue such a report 
without first selecting the verification test. Recall that in the negligence regime a veri- 
fier who tested would not have to pay damages to the purchasing buyer. Hence, the 
decision to sue was rational only if the buyer received a high disclosure coupled with 
an agree verification report. | 

A Nash equilibrium solution can be obtained by solving three equations, one each 
for the buyers' suing strategy, the buyers' pricing strategy, and the verifier's testing 
strategy. These three equilibrium strategies depend upon the investment and disclosure 
strategies of the seller. The solutions we provide are for the case in which the seller 
makes the costly investment. Since the structure of the other solutions is similar, they 
are omitted to conserve space. The details supporting these equations are provided by 
the decision tree in figure 1. 

The buyers' equilibrium suing strategy is obtained by equating the paned bene- 
fits from suing with the expected costs from not suing, which is: 


(0.08+0.180) 9 X (0.08 2- 0.180) j Sis 
(0.08 + 0.1809) (0.08 + 0.1869) 


where O represents the probability of the seller's disclosing а д, asset as high and Q is 
the probability of the verifier's not testing. The first component on the left hand side of 
the equation represents the damages the buyer receives (from the verifier if the buyer 
sues and the verifier shirked) multiplied by the probability the verifier shirked and the 
seller misrepresented the asset quality. As the suing information set from figure 1 
shows, the probability is calculated from the three possible cases facing the buyer: (1) 
‘the seller had а qu asset, and the verifier tested and justifiably reported agree, (2) the 
seller had a qx asset, but the verifier did not test and reported agree by default, and (3) 
the seller. had a q, asset, but the verifier did not test and again reported agree by 
default.” The second component on the left hand side is the probability the verifier 
tested multiplied by the $1 enforcement cost the buyer must pay when a suit is brought 
and the verifier had tested. _ 

The equilibrium price is determined by solving for the probability that the seller's 
asset has a $4 payoff multiplied by $4. The probability of а дь asset is a function of the 
verifier's testing strategy and the seller's disclosure strategy. The equilibrium price 13:32 

pr 288. 0.0800 | (2) 
0.8 +0. 200 - 


(P* —0.40) (1) 


з The probability of the buyer's winning the suit is the probability of the verifier's not testing, given thata 
verifier was hired, that the message was high/agree, and that the asset's payoff was zero (shown in figure 1 as 
the bottom two nodes of the suing information set) divided by the probability that a verifier was hired, that the 
message was high/agree, and that the asset's payoff was zero (shown in figure 1 as all three nodes of the suing’ 
information set). - 

? The price is the expected cash payoffs from the assets (shown іп figure 1 as the pricing information set, 
which is those nodes with the H/A message). 
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Finally, the verifier's testing strategy is selected to make the buyers indifferent to - 
suing and can be calculated by setting the costs of testing ($0.50) equal to the expected 
cost of losing a suit, or: 


0.5 —A(0.08-- 0.180) (P^ +0.8), | (3) 


where A is the probability of the purchasing buyer's suing. By solving the three equa- 
tions (assuming the seller always misrepresents qz assets as high), the equilibrium strat- 
egies when the costly investment is selected is for the verifier to shirk (select Ty) 8.9 
percent of the time and the buyers to sue 47 percent of the time, which translates into a 
price of $3.53 (given a message of high/agree). This equilibrium has the verifiers offer- 
ing their services at $0.50 and sellers generating a net profit of $1.71.” If the cost-free 
investment is made, the equilibrium testing strategy is to shirk less than 1 percent of the 
time and the suing strategy to sue about 16.5 percent of the time, which translates into a 
price (given a high/agree combination) of $3.49. This equilibrium has the verifiers offer- 
ing their services at $0.50 and sellers generating a net profit of $0.54. Since this is less 
than the expected profit of $1.71 shown above, sellers are predicted to make the costly 
investment. 


Predictions for the Strict Liability Markets 


In the strict liability markets, suits were automatically invoked (\=1) whenever a 
seller disclosed the asset as high, a verifier was hired, the zero payoff obtained, and the  . 
price paid for the asset was greater than $0.55. In these markets the verifier was always 
responsible for damages of (P* —0.40) and the enforcement cost of $1. Using the same 
approach as in the negligence liability regime above, we obtain the following predic- 
tions if the seller selects the costly investment: verifiers will always test, and the buyers 
will price the asset at $3.96 (given a message of high/agree). The verifiers' equilibrium 
offers will be $0.86** and the sellers’ net profits will be $1.63. The $0.86 amount in- 
cludes $0.50 for the cost of testing and $0.36 for the expected costs of reimbursing the 
buyers and paying the enforcement costs. 

If the seller selects the cost-free investment instead, verifiers will again always test 
and the buyers will price the asset at $3.96 (given a high/agree message). However, be- 
cause of the higher frequency of high/disagree reports, the verifiers' equilibrium offers 
then drop to $0.59 and the sellers' net profits drop to $0.52. Since this is lower than the 

. expected profits of $1.63 above, the seller has incentives to hire credible наз and to 
then select the costly investment. 


Hypotheses 


The above predictions are the basis for ЗЕРРЕ the following five testable hy- 
potheses that compare the market outcomes in the three liability regimes. Hypothesis 
H6 compares the regimes in terms of overall efficiency, given the first five hypotheses. 
The hypotheses are specified as comparisons across regimes rather than as tests of 


» The seller's net proceeds when the costly investment is made is 0.8 P* + 0.2[0.4— 0.400 + ON P*]—0.75 
Fiy verifier's fee, and is 0.2Р*+0.8{0.4—0. 400-- OQP*]— verifier's fee when the cost-free investment is 
made. 

> The verifler's offer when the seller is expected to select the cost-free investment equals 0.02 P* +0.012 
+ 600.72 P* +0.432]+0.5 —0.50, and equals 0.08 P* -- 0.048 + OQ[0.18 P* + 0.108]+ 0.5 —0.50 if the seller is 
ocn to select the costly investment. 


MES 
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- point predictions because our main intorest is to investigate relative market outcomes 
over the three regimes. 


Size of the verifiers’ offers 


Н1: The offers will be highest in the strict liability markets, second highest in the 
negligence, and lowest in the no-liability markets. 


Frequency of sellers’ hiring a verifier 


H2: The frequency of hiring verifiers will be the е in the no-liability markets 
and approximately equal in the negligence and strict liability markets. 


Frequency of sellers selecting the costly investment a 


H3: The frequency of the costly investments will be lowest in the no-liability mar- 
kets and approximately equal in the negligence and strict liability markets. 


Verifiers’ testing decision 


H4: Verifiers will test with the highest frequency in the strict liability markets, with 
the second highest frequency in the negligence hability markets, and with the 
lowest in the no-liability markets. , 


Pricing of the asset by the buyers 


H5: In periods when sellers disclose high and the verifiers ‘sian agree, oe will 
price the asset the highest in the strict liability markets, second highest in the 
negligence liability markets, and lowest in the no-liability markets.?* 


Efficiency of the three regimes 


H6: Given hypotheses H2, H3, and H4, the levels of efficiency will be approxi- 
. mately equal in the strict and negligence: markets, and lowest in the no-liability 
markets. 


IV. Results 


The results from all of the markets in each liability setting appear in appendix A 
(available from the authors), and are reported separately for two time segments: periods 
1-15 and periods 16-20. The latter are shown separately to indicate whetlier there are 
end-period effects. Although there were some changes between periods in the no- 
liability markets, no changes were detected that would alter our inferences. Hence, we 
base our analysis on observations from all 20 periods in each market. 


Hypothesis H1 (Size of offers) 


The results reported in table 3 (top row) are consistent with this hypothesis. The 
offers in the no-liability markets averaged $0.39 over all 20 periods ($0.44 and $0.23 for 
the two time segments, respectively), compared with $0.75 in the negligence markets 
($0.76 and $0.71 for the two time segments) and to $1.43 in the strict liability markets 


:35 Qur price predictions for cases in which sellers disclose low or verifier TEN is $0.40 for all regimes. 
When sellers disclose high and no verifler was hired, the predicted price is $1.04 for the three regimes. 
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Table 3 
Summary of Market Data 
No Legal Negligence Strict 
Liability Liability Liability 
Periods Periods Periods 


How 1-15 16-20 1-20 1-15 16-20 1-20 1-15 16-20 1-20 


1 Verification Offers 


(Mean) $0.44 $0.23 $0.39 $0.78 $0.71 $0.75 $1.41 $1.47 $1.43 
{Standard Deviation) $0.24 | - $0.30 $0.02 
(Median) $0.40 $0.70 $1.08 
2 Accepted Offers 
(Mean) $0.34 $0.13 $0.28 $0.75 $0.66 $0.70 $0.83 $0.63 $0.78 
(Standard Deviation) $0.20 $0.08 $0.45 
(Median) ' $0.25 $0.70 $0.60 
3 Number of Verifier 
Hires (Vy) 52 21 73 136 50 186 86 29 115 
4 Number of Vys divided | 
by number of perlods* 58% 70% 61% 7690 8396 7896 48% 48% 48% 
5 Number of costly 
investments (Iy) . 46 8 54 141 48 189 122 41 163 
6 Number of Iys divided | 
by number of periods 51% 27% 45% 78% 80% 79% 68% 68% 68% 
7 Number of Iys given У, 28 5 31 116 48 184 70 28 98 
Number of tests (Ty) 6 0 6 100 39 139 59 -21 80 - 
9 Number of T,s divided 
by the number of Vys 12% 0% 8% 74% 78% 7596 69% 72% 70%- 


* The number of seller periods in the no-liability markets was 90, 30, and 120 for the intervals of 1-15, . 
16-20, and 1-20, respectively, and 180, 60, and 240 for the same intervals in the negligence and strict liability 
markets. 


($1.41 and $1.47 for the two time segments).?5 The differences between the no-liability 
and the negligence liability markets, the no-liability and strict liability markets, and the 
negligence and strict liability markets are all significant (р< 0.01) which is consistent 
with hypothesis H1.” | 

Hypothesis H1 is also supported by the average accepted offers (second row of table 
3). The average accepted offer of $0.28 in the no-liability markets was significantly 
lower (p« 0.01) than the average accepted offers of $0.70 and $0.78 in the two liability 
regimes, but the difference between the latter two averages was less significant 
(p « 0.05). | 


з There were 240 offers in the no-liability markets (three markets in which two verifiers made two offers to 
each of two sellers for 20 periods), and 480 offers in both the negligence and strict markets (0 x 2 x2 x 20). 

7 Statistical analysis was performed with both parametric tests and approximate randomization. The re- 
sults were qualitatively the same with the different approaches. The approximate randomization calculations 
are computed by generating a test statistic from the actual data, then the data are combined and divided re- 
peatedly and the statistic 1s computed for each of the random divisions. The p-values reported represent the 
percentage of times the statistic from the random divisions is less than the test statistic for the actual data. All 
analyses оиа 40,000 repetitions. See Edgington (1987) for a discussion of the approximate random- 
ization m ‚ 
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Hypothesis H2 (Hiring of verifiers) 


The results reported in table 3 (third and fourth rows) do not support this hypoth- 
esis. Verifiers were hired in 61 percent of the periods in the no-liability markets 
(73/120), compared with 78 percent of the periods in the negligence markets (186/240) 
and 48 percent of the periods in the strict liability markets (115/240). The difference in 
percentages of hires between the negligence and the strict liability markets is signifi- 
cant (p«0.05).?* However, the differences between the percentage of hires in the no- 
liability markets and those in the negligence and strict liability markets are not signifi- 
cant. 

` The results for the individual markets shown in appendix A indicate that verifiers 
were hired only eight out of 80 opportunities by the four sellers in the first two strict lia- 
bility markets. Verifiers were seldom hired mainly because their offers in these markets 
averaged more than $2. In contrast, verifiers were hired more frequently in the other 
strict liability markets when their average offers were below $1. This is an indication of 
the difficulties that verifiers had in pricing their services in the strict liability markets. 
As shown in appendix A verifiers' offers and their subsequent hires were much more 
evenly distributed across the negligence markets. 


Hypothesis H3 (Frequency of costly investment) 


The number and percentage of I, selections by the sellers appear in the fifth and 
sixth rows of table 3. These results are partially supportive of hypothesis H3 since the 
difference between the 54 selections of I, in the no-liability markets (45 percent) and the 
189 selections in the negligence markets (79 percent) is significant (p« 0.01), and the 
difference between the negligence and the strict liability markets (163 or 68 percent) is 
not significant, as predicted. However, the difference between the percentages of costly 
investments in the no-liability and the strict liability markets (45 percent and 68 per- 
cent, respectively) is also not significant, contrary to the predictions. The seventh row 
in table 3 shows that the seller selected the costly investment in 31 of the 73 periods in 
which a verifier was hired in the no-liability markets (42 percent), compared with 164 of 
the 186 periods for the negligence markets (88 percent) and 98 of the 115 periods for the 
strict markets (85 percent). This indicates that sellers were more likely to make the 
costly investment when they also hired a credible verifier. 


Hypothesis H4 (Verifier's testing decision) 


The results in rows 8 and 9 of table 3 are partially consistent with hypothesis H4 in 
that the verifiers tested least often in the no-liability markets—six of 73 periods hired (8 
percent) versus 139 of 186 periods in the negligence markets (75 percent) and 80 of 115 
periods in the strict liability markets (70 percent). The differences between the percent- 
ages of testing in the no-liability markets and those in the negligence and strict markets 
are significant (p « 0.01). However, verifiers did not test significantly more often in the 
strict liability markets than in the negligence liability markets. The latter result suggests 
that the imposition of a strict liability rule in the market settings did not lead to an in- 
crease in the quality of verifier's services. This may again be reflective of the problems 
the verifiers encountered in pricing their twofold service of insurance and verification 
in the strict liability setting. 


?5 This analysis used each seller as the unit of analysis. Thus, there were six observations in the no-liability 
markets and 12 in each of the other two regimes. 
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Table 4 
. Pricing Based on Buyers' Information 





No Legal Negligence Strict 
Liability Liability Liability 
Markets Markets Markets 
Panel A 
Seller disclosed high 
and verifier agreed 
Price - | 
Mean $2.15 $3.28 $3.50 
Standard Deviation $0.85 $0.42 $0.56 
Median $2.07 $3.35 $3.75 
Frequency 68 147 94 
Conditional Value* | ‚ $2.09 $3.36 $3.28 
Panel В 
Seller disclosed low, 
or verifier disagreed 
Price 
Mean $0.32 $0.38 $0.47 
Standard Deviation $0.07 $0.08 $0.14 
Median $0.28 $0.40 $0.47 
Frequency 7 44 31 
Conditional Value — $0.40 $0.40 $0.40 - 
Panel C 
Seller disclosed high and 
a verifier was not hired 
Price 
Mean $1.84 $1.55 $2.18 
Standard Deviation $0.72 $0.81 $1.09 
Median $1.60 $1.50 $2.25 
Frequency 45 49 115 
Conditional Value | $2.32 $1.96 $2.20 


* The conditional value is based on the relative number of high and low assets. 


Hypothesis H5 (Pricing by buyers) 


The results pertaining to this hypothesis appear in panel A of table 4, and are con- 
sistent with hypothesis H5. Buyers paid a mean (median) price of $3.50 ($3.75) over the 
94 occurrences of the high/agree message in the strict liability markets, compared' to 
mean (median) prices of $3.28 ($3.35) over the 147 occurrences in the negligence liabil- 
ity markets and $2.15 ($2.07) over the 68 occurrences in the no-liability markets. 

The prices in the no-liability markets were significantly lower than those in the 
negligence and strict liability markets ( p « 0.01), and the prices in the negligent liability 
markets were significantly lower than those in the strict liability markets { p « 0.02). The 
results are consistent with the expectation that buyers in the no-liability markets did not 
regard the verifiers' reports as credible, and that they viewed the verifiers in the strict 
liability regime as providers of a form of insurance. Also notice that the standard devia- 
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tion of $0.42 was lower in the negligence liability markets than in the other two 
regimes, which is consistent with the notion that the verifiers' reports were viewed as 
being more credible in those markets. 

The last line of panel A shows the conditional value of assets, which is the expected 
value computed by using the actual numbers of high- and low-quality assets the sellers 
had for sale. These are provided to ascertain whether the buyers' pricing strategies 
were consistent with the actual asset quality held by the sellers. The data indicate that 
the conditional values in the no-liability and the negligence liability markets were 
approximately equal to the median prices, and fairly close to the mean prices. In 
contrast, the conditional value in the strict liability markets was below the mean and 
median prices actually paid. Again, this suggests that verifiers in those markets were 
viewed as providing insurance to the buyers. 

The remaining data in table 4 are provided to indicate whether buyers' pricing 
strategies were consistent with the information they received in two other situations. 
Panel B provides the mean and median prices for the situation in which buyers knew 
the sellers had a q, asset for sale (either sellers disclosed the asset as low or verifiers dis- 
agreed with sellers' high disclosures). Although we predicted that buyers would price 
the assets in this situation at $0.40 (0.10 x $4) across all three regimes, they actually paid 
an average of $0.32 (standard deviation of $0.07) and a median price of $0.29 for the 
seven occurrences in the no-liability markets, an average of $0.38 (standard deviation of 
$0.08) and a median price of $0.40 for the 44 occurrences in the negligence liability 
markets, and an average price of $0.47 (standard deviation of $0.14) and a median price 
of $0.47 for the 31 occurrences in the strict liability markets. 

Asset prices might have deviated from the predicted price of $0. 40 in the no-liability 
and strict liability markets for several reasons, one being that buyers were not risk- 
neutral.” Another is that the second-price sealed-bid institution did not provide incen- 
tives for buyers to bid their reservation value. A third is that the multiple-period aspect 
of the markets encouraged buyers to "speculate" on runs in the state payoffs. Finally, 
buyers might have been influenced by the insurance function provided by verifiers in 
the strict liability markets (in six periods, buyers paid $0.55 or more when the combina- 
tion was high/disagree, which triggered an automatic  lawauit if the asset had the zero 
payoff). 

Panel C shows prices for the situation in which sellers disclosed high but no verifier 
was hired. Recall that buyers were predicted to price assets in this situation at $1.04 in 
all three regimes, assuming the sellers always selected the cost-free investment and dis- 
closed all assets as high. Actual prices might have-deviated from this extreme predic- 
tion if sellers tried to establish reputations for selecting the costly investment or for 
truthfully revealing low assets. The conditional values indicate that sellers in all three 
regimes did not consistently select the cost-free investment since the values are much 
higher than the predicted price of $1.04 in all three cases. However, buyers did not 
completely reward the sellers for selecting the costly investment except in the strict lia- 
bility markets (conditional value of $2.20 vs. the actual mean price of $2.18). Note that 
actual prices and conditional values in the two liability regimes in this situation still fell 


? [n five of the seven periods in the no-liability markets, buyers paid less than $0.40 for the low asset, and 
they pald $0.41 in the other two periods; in contrast, buyers in a strict liability market paid $0.47 or more six 
times. 
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Table 5 
Efficiency Levels for the Three Regimes 

















No Legal Negligence Strict 
Liability Liability Liability 
Markets Markets Markets 
Optimal economic resources $2.21 $2.21 $2.21 
(cents per seller per period) 
Less: 
Lawsuits“ — $0.00 — $0.10 — $0.08 
Costs from selecting I,* — $0.64 —$0.25 — $0.38 
Resources not considering 
verification costs $1.57 $1.86 $1.75 
(% of Maximum) (71%) (84%) (79%) 
Cost of verification tests —$0.03 —$0.20 —$0.17 
Net economy resources ` $1.54 $1.57 $1.58 
(96 of Maximum) (7096) (7196) (7196) 


* Calculated as $1 multiplied by the frequency of suits divided by the number of periods. 
* Calculated as ($2.21— $1.04) times the frequency of the cost-free investments divided by the number of 
periods. Р 


significantly below those shown in panel A when verifiers’ reports supplemented 
sellers’ high disclosures (p « 0.01). 

Taken overall, buyers’ pricing strategies appear to have been consistent with the in- 
formation they received in the three different pricing situations. Their pricing strate- 
gies also appear to have been influenced by the presence or absence of a credible 
verifier, as in the two liability settings. 


Hypothesis H6 (Market efficiency) 


The efficiency measures used to evaluate hypothesis H6 consist of the average 
amounts of economic resources generated in the three liability settings. The calcula- 
tions are shown in table 5. 

The top line in the table shows the expected economic wealth that could be 
generated by each seller each period if the costly investment were made, which is $2.21 
(0.74 х $4 — $0.75). We then subtract the average costs of suits, if applicable, and the 
average (opportunity) cost of sellers' selecting the cost-free investment. The average 
lawsuit cost per period is about equal for the two liability settings (there were 25 and 20 
suits, respectively, in the negligence and strict liability settings). 

The results indicate that the efficiency level was significantly higher in the negli- 
gence and strict liability markets than in the no-liability markets (p«0.01), and 
significantly higher in the negligence markets than in the strict liability markets 
(р <0.02). After subtracting the cost of testing, however, the efficiency levels do not 
differ among the three regimes, primarily because more verifiers were hired and then 
chose to test in the negligence setting. This provides mixed support for hypothesis H6. 
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The verifier's cost of testing, $0.50, is-an arbitrary figure and somewhat unrealistic 
when compared with the expected value of the asset ($2.96) and the cost of the invest- 
ment ($0.75). For example, the average audit fees for large clients typically is only a 
fraction of 1 percent of sales (or assets). We performed some sensitivity analysis on our 

data, which showed that, had testing cost $0.14 or less, the negligence liability regime 

would have been significantly more efficient than the no-liability regime even after con- 
sidering the cost of testing, ceteris paribus. To make.a significant difference between 
the negligence and strict liability markets the cost of testing would have had to be about 
$0.01. 

The cash payments to the participants were analyzed also to determine if these sys- 
tematically differed across the regimes. We found no significant difference across the 
regimes for all three roles. However, there is a fundamental problem inherent in using 

‘cash payments as a basis for comparison of efficiency because the random draws for 
the asset qualities and the payoff amounts could differ in markets even though the in- 
vestment and testing strategies did not. . 

Finally, there could be some secondary effects of the verification service that are 


not captured in our efficiency calculations. As one example, a credible verification гө- 


port could lead to a higher consensus among the buyers of the value of the sellers’ 
assets. The fact that the standard deviation of prices shown in table 4 for the high/agree 


combination is significantly lower in the negligence and strict liability settings than in · 


the-no-liability regime is consistent with this possibility. 


V. Summary and Conclusions 


Overall, tho present results (and those obtained in a previous study [Dopuch and 
King 1991]) suggest several conclusions. First, as іп most previous experimental eco- 
nomic studies, economic agents appear to adopt complex strategies, including attempts 


to form “reputations” over multiperiod settings. These strategies are influenced by the ` 


institutions that coordinate the interactions among agents. Second, we find that the in- 
stitution of ап өх post legal system can influence the demand for verification services. 
Specifically, both the negligence and the strict liability regimes provided incentives to 
the verifiers to balance the costs of providing their services with the expected (litiga- 
tion) cost of not providing the services. With credible verification, sellers were moti- 
vated to acquire the verification services voluntarily and to make investment decisions 
that led to higher levels of efficiency than when no such credible reports were available 
(as in the no-liability setting). At the same time, we found no evidence indicating that 
the imposition of a strict liability rule on the verification service would provide any net 
benefits beyond a negligence rule. 

Lastly, we find the experimental approach appears to be a useful tool in aiding our 
understanding of the functioning of auditing markets. Using this method in combina- 
tion with theoretical and empirical work from naturally occurring markets can provide 
insights into the operations of auditing markets. Such insights may give policy makers 


Our market setting, which allowed the demand for auditing services to arise endogenously under a negli- 


gence liability rule, is similar to the market for auditing services that existed in the United States inthe early ' 


part of this century. The fact that voluntary hires took place in almost 80 percent of these market periods is con- 


sistent with the Watts and Zimmerman (1983) finding that many firms voluntarily had audits during that time. 


period. 
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cause to- ponder proposed changes in the present institutional framework of auditing, 
such as expanding auditors' legal liability. 

Extensions of our study could focus on various conditions that might further affect 
the relative net benefits of strict versus negligence regimes (e.g., introducing alpha and ` 
beta errors in the enforcement system under the negligence rule). Another possibility 
would be to allow sellers and verifiers to agree on а total disclosure package for the ` 
buyers (which might lead:to more conservative messages). The latter alteration could 
also allow an investigation of the effects of imposing joint and several liability rules on · 
sellers and verifiers. 


POSTSCRIPT”. 


We are pléased that in the final section of their “Perspective,” Dejong and ГЕИ 
offer ап "alternative research program" that parallels a research agenda we have been 
attempting to follow during the past few years. This can be illustrated by summarizing 
a sequence of related studies that we, along with Wallin, have conducted and that 
reflects this research agenda. 


: 1. Early precedents for our work in aditu are two studies by King. 284 Wallin 
: (Contemporary Accounting Research, Spring 1990; and Journal of Accounting 
Research, Spring 1991), who tested theories of voluntary disclosures by sellers of 
assets in a market setting involving only sellers and buyers. Their setting did not 


incorporate legal liability penalties for false disclosures by the sellers, although . .. 


an anti-fraud rule was imposed on sellers' disclosures in some of their markets. 

2. The basic King/Wallin setting was modified by Dopuch, King, and Wallin 

. (Auditing: A Journal of Practice & Theory, Supplement 1989) to include a com- 

` puterized (perfect) verification mechanism that could add credibility to the 

sellers’ voluntary disclosures. The computerized mechanism could be pur- 

chased by the seller or by one or more buyers, with the resulting report provided 

in either case to all buyers. The verification mechanism had an endogenous 

value since it encouraged the sellers to make costly investments that improved 
the welfare of their experimental economy. 

3. Dopuch and King (Canadian Certified ‘General Accountants Research 
Monograph #19, 1991) extended this work along two dimensions: adding a 

` human verifier who was subject to a moral hazard problem, and making the : 
verification report private information to the buyer(s) who actually purchased 
the verification service. Neither the sellers nor the human verifiers \ were subject 
to legal penalties for lying or shirking. 

4. Our liability study, which appears as part of this Forum, extends the work in (3) 
by imposing alternative liability rules on the verifier. The reader will note that in 
the other paper in this Forum, Wallin extends the work referred. to in (2) by 
imposing a liability rule on the sellers. 

5. In our most recent study (Dopuch and King, Journal of Accounting Research, 
Supplement 1991), we investigated potential effects on auditor independence 
and pricing of services when the verifiers are allowed to offer two 

‘interdependent services to the same sellers—a management advisory service 
(MAS) and a verification service. In this setting, the verifier was subject to a 
negligence liability rule for the verification service but not for the MAS service. 
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This study made us particularly sensitive to the complexity issue stressed by 
DeJong and Forsythe since we observed our subjects encountering considerable 
difficulties in understanding their tasks which we were able to overcome by 
allowing them to work as “teams.” 


In summary, we fully agree with the basic thrust of the research program proposed 
by DeJong and Forsythe; the lack of theories that incorporate even simple institutional 
arrangements in auditing forces us to proceed a step at a time. Each research, however, 
should be encouraged to define his or her own sequence of steps in developing 
alternative research agendas in auditing. 


*Editor's Note: Instead of offering the pages of The Accounting Review to debate the similarities and dif- 
ferences between the two research programs (the one proposed by DeJong and Forsythe and that adopted by 
Dopuch and King), І have agreed to append this postscript to the Dopuch and King article. Readers interested 
in this area should be able to compare those two programs. DeJong and Forsythe have acceded to this option. 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: Accounting information plays an impor- 
tant role in a decentralized economy. It is a primary way for managers to 
make assertions about the past performance, current condition, and future 
prospects of their firms. The auditing. of these accounting disclosures is 
purported to provide value to the economy for several reasons (Baiman 
1979; Baiman et al. 1987; Blazenko and Scott 1986; Evans 1980; Scott 1984). 
Without accurate firm-specific information, investors may align their port- 
folios in a less-than-optimal fashion, resulting in an inefficient allocation of 
resources in the society. The public-good feature of auditing may prevent 
the less efficient private search for firm-specific information. Additionally, 
auditing is argued to assuage the divergent preferences of managers and 
investors. | 

included т these divergent preferences is managerial motivation to 
manipulate the accounting information to hide perquisite consumption or 
imply appropriate production, investment, or financing decisions. Investors 
anticipate these conflicting goals and price protect themselves, forcing 
managers to bear the residual loss (Jensen and Meckling 1976). Because of 
managers' motivation to avoid that loss, auditing can be purchased to pro- 
vide credibility to managerial disclosures necessary to distinguish among 
firms of differing quality. With auditing in place, firm managers can reap 
the benefits of those actions expected to improve the firm's prospects. 

Research into managerial incentives to disclose and the effects of 
disclosures on other managerial actions is at an early stage. The analytical . 
assertions of full disclosure when fraudulent disclosures are not possible 
are well known (Dye 1985; Grossman 1981; Grossman and Hart 1980; 
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; Milgrom 1981; Milgrom and Roberts 1986), and the body of experimental 


research is growing (Forsythe et al. 1989; King and Wallin 1990a, 1991). 
Only recently has either analytical or experimental research been con- 
ducted in environments permitting fraudulent disclosure (Dopuch and King 
1991, 1992; Dopuch et al. 1989; Kachelmeier 1991; King and Wallin 1990a, 
1990b; Wallin 1990).' In particular, progress on the formulation of models of 
the demand for auditing has only recently been made. These models are 
argued to be at best embryonic (Baiman 1979; Scott 1984) and have typi- 
cally ignored the possible effects of other mechanisms that may solve the 
problems that auditing addresses. An important aspect of this article is an 
investigation of the effect of legal recourse, which allows investors to. sue 
when disclosures are believed to have been fraudulent. The analysis pre- 
sented here concludes that the threat of lawsuit will cause less frequent 
fraudulent reports. importantly, legal recourse also allows the manager to 
benefit from costly effort, such that the level of effort expended will be that 
which maximizes societal benefit. 


The central purpose of this study is to investigate the demand for 


auditing in environments both with and without legal recourse. Formal 
models are developed and tested that investigate the extent to which man- 
agers and investors can achieve a cooperative solution when no mecha- 
nism exists to aid that cooperation. The analysis and tests are performed in 
an environment in which the time horizon is not known. This extends the 
work of Dopuch et al. (1989) by constructing a base-line environment where 
the demand for auditing is not derived from the backward induction of a 
single-period equilibrium. 


Thirty-two experimental markets were conducted. The results show a 


demand for auditing, regardless of whether legal recourse was present. The 
availability of either auditing or legal recourse induced a higher level of 
managerial effort, the highest occurring when both options were available. 
Both auditing and legal recourse reduced a tendency for investor over- 
bidding, but only legal recourse reduced the proportion. of fraudulent dis- 
closures. . 


Key Words: Auditing, Disclosures, Experimental economics, Legal recourse. 
Data Availability: Data and instructions are available from the author. 
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HE article proceeds as follows. The next section develops the theoretical asser- 


tions regarding the individual and interactive effects of auditing and legal 


recourse. Next, the experimental methods are detailed. This is followed by the 


development of the hypotheses. The results are then presented and the eae are 
addressed. Finally, the study is summarized. . 


! In two related studies, DeJong et al. (1985a, 1985b) ны оп contracted effort levels, not disclosed 
outcomes. 
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I. Theory 


There exists a single firm operated by a risk-neutral, effort-averse manager. Ini- 
tially, assume а single-period world. At the beginning of the period, the manager selects 
an unobservable effort level. The manager then gains private, imperfect information 
about the period's earnings and may make a disclosure about that superior information. 
The right to the current period's earnings is then sold to one of many risk-neutral inves- . 
tors. The manager receives compensation based on the market price of the firm's one 
share (p*). For convenience, assume the manager receives p*. The purchasing investor 
receives the firm's earnings as a liquidating dividend, once realized. Contracts cannot 
be formed on outcome.? | 

The firm is а pure security having two possible quality levels, low (qo) and high (qi). 
A low- (high-) quality firm has a qo (qı) probability of high earnings and а 1—qo(1—q,) · 
probability of low earnings. High earnings (si) are scaled to one monetary unit and low 
earnings (so) are zero. If the investors know the firm quality to be low (high), they will 
value the firm at qo (qi). 

The manager can affect the firm quality by the selection of either low (eo) or high 
(ei) effort. Low effort is costless; high effort costs є. If the manager selects во, there is a 
то probability of 9, and a 1— т, probability of qo. The selection of e, leads to a т, 
probability of q, and a 1— т, probability of go. The analysis continues with the non- 
trivial case where [(1— 71) qo y:q:]— [(1— то) 9+ 7001] є. 

After selecting the effort level, the manager costlessly observes and may make a dis- 
closure about firm quality (q). Managers may assert that the firm is of high quality (by 
selecting the disclosure d=q,), assert that it is of low quality (d=qo), or make no 
assertion (d=@). There is no antifraud rule; the manager may lie. The investors then 
value the firm at their shared reservation price, p*, the market price becomes p*, and 
the manager receives that amount. After the transaction takes place, all parties observe 
the actual earning (s). Figure 1 shows the extensive form of the basic game and table 1 
summarizes the parameters. The d=@ path has been removed from the extensive-form 
game for simplicity. The presence or absence of this option will not have an effect on 
any predicted equilibria. 


No Auditing/No Legal Recourse 


The manager has two decisions to make (effort and disclosure); the investors only 
determine p*. Managerial actions depend on the manager's ability to affect p*. At the 
pricing node, the only information on managerial action is the disclosure. Since the in- 
vestors can anticipate that the manager would select the disclosure that produces the 
largest p* regardless of q, the disclosure must be uninformative and is ignored.? Be- 


? This is consistent with the model of Dopuch et al. (1989) and Dopuch and King (1991, 1992). Kachelmeier 
(1991) did not allow observation of outcome, thus precluding such contracts. Such contracts could be Pareto- 
optimal if costs of contracting are sufficiently low. However, in the experiments, this would require compli- 
cated contracts, as Pareto-optimality would require the investor with the highest redemption value (defined 
later) to purchase the asset. These values change each market day and would lead to a quite complex environ- 
ment, This article's model may be viewed as developing solutions for subgames in which contracting on out- 
come is prohibitively expensive. The addition of the option of forming such contracts would be an important 
extension of this work. 

? King and Wallin (1990a) model this environment and show that the full-disclosure result (Dye 1985; Gross- 
man 1981; Grossman and Hart 1980; Milgrom 1981; Milgrom and Roberts 1986) cannot obtain when there is no 
antifraud rule. Since the disclosure will be ignored, the manager can select any disclosure policy. However, in 
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Figure 1 
Extensive Form of the Basic Environment 
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cause the investors cannot observe the manager's effort (or determine it from the disclo- 
sure), the manager has a dominant strategy to shirk (i.e., select ео). Simply put, there is 
no publicly viewable action that a nonshirking manager can take that a shirking man- 
ager cannot copy at no cost. The investors anticipate this and price the firm by assum- 
ing eo was selected (i.e., p* =(1— то) qo - o1). 


Auditing Available/No Legal Recourse 


This environment is modeled differently from the agency formulations of the de- 
mand for auditing (Baiman 1979; Baiman et al. 1987; Evans 1980). In the analysis devel- 


Lo —— ——————— ———————————————————A————-RRRRR 


conformance with the experimental results of that model (King and Wallin 19908), it will be assumed that 
investors believe a manager's report of "bad news." Thus, the manager will report 4 = д, whenever disclosures 
are uninformative. n 
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Table 1 
Parameter Definitions 











e Managerial effort, where e, is low effort and e, is high. 
є Cost of high effort; low effort is costless. ` 


x - Probability that firm is of high quality {qı}. There is a 1— x probability of 
having a low-quality firm (qo). Selecting во always produces хо; selecting e, 
always produces ri. 

q Actual firm quality. The firm has q probability of a high outcome (s;) and a 
i а probability of a low outcome (so). Firm quality may be low (9) or high 

9). 

s Outcome (earnings) of the firm. The firm may have low (sc) or high (si) 
earnings. 

р Verification (auditing) system, where го designates no purchase and », 
designates a p А 


а= А disclosure (assertion) about firm quality. Three disclosures are possible: 
d=qo, d=q;, and 4= (no disclosure). 


x Total amount of legal costs, borne by the loser of the lawsuit 
9 The probability that the manager will disclose d=q, when q- qe. 


À The probability that the investors will bring suit when the manager dis- 
closes d=q, and во obtains. 


p* The investors' shared reservation value, the market price for the firm's one 
share, and the managers compensation. 


Constraints! О<то<т,<1, 0€ qo«q:«1, 80=0, 8,—1 
Assumptions: 0=л<1, 05951, x20, (т, – т0)(9:—9)> € +a, 
Private Information: e, т, q (unless through auditing or legal recourse), and 
Public Information: P d=, р, x, p*, q (in some cases where auditing is purchased or legal action is 
еп). 


oped here, the investors have zero expected profits, leaving the manager to absorb all 
benefits and costs of auditing and effort (Blazenko and Scott 1986; Jensen and Meckling 
1976). The manager can purchase auditing before making the effort selection at a cost 
of о. The audit report (if released) either agrees or disagrees with the manager’s disclo- 
sure and is error-free (unlike the strategic, human auditors in Dopuch and King 1991, 
1992; Kachelmeier 1991).* The investors know that auditing was purchased but receive 
the audit report only if the manager releases it.* 

Essentially, the purchase of auditing provides an antifraud rule that can produce an 
equilibrium with high effort. Although the manager may still lie, it will be to no avail. 
Consider the subgame in which auditing is purchased. If the manager issues the audit 


* Both auditing and the legal system work without error. This seems a reasonable starting point for early 
exploration. The availability of imperfect auditing and/or legal recourse (whether mechanistic or strategic) is 
an interesting future extension. 

5 There is no effect on the equilibria if the audit purchase 18 or is not public information or if the report can 
or cannot be withheld by thé manager. The manager could be allowed to purchase auditing before or after the 
effort decision and before or after q is observed without a qualitative change in the equilibrium predictions. 
The only quantitative effect would come from a delay in purchase until after q is observed, since the manager 
would save a when до obtains. 
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report, the investors will know the firm quality with certainty. A manager observing 
qı will disclose it as d=q, with an "agree" report, obtaining maximum firm price (qi) 
with certainty.* If the manager does not issue the audit report, the investors correctly 
reason that q obtained. Because investors know the actual quality when auditing is 
purchased, the expected compensation to a manager selecting ео (е,) is (1—7#0)qo 
--Teqi((1—7:)qo--71q0:). The net-of-effort increase in expected compensation by se- 
lecting e, is (ят. — vo)(d:— qo) — є (given previous assumptions, this is greater than zero). 
Thus, the manager will not shirk when auditing has been purchased and the investors 
will know firm value with certainty. - 

If auditing has not been purchased, the prediction of shirking from the previous 
section holds. If the manager does (does not) purchase auditing, net-of-effort manage- 
rial compensation is (1—71)qo+71q:—€ ((1—70)Qo+70q:). The auditing considered 
here is “reasonably priced" (і.е., (т, —-т)(9: —9)—е>а) and will be purchased in 
equilibrium. 

No Auditing/Legal Recourse Available 


King and Wallin (1990b) and Wallin (1990) considered the effects of legal recourse 
that correctly concludes guilt. The manager always discloses d=q, when q=q, and 
asserts d=q, when q=qp with probability ©. The purchasing investor would consider 
bringing suit only when the manager issues d=q, and s, obtains, doing so with a prob- 
ability of X. If the investor sues and the manager has lied (i.e., has issued d=q, when 
q — qo), the investor is awarded damages from the manager equal to p* — qo." The total 
legal costs of both the manager and investor, x, are borne by the loser of the lawsuit 
(i.e., the British method of allocating legal costs).* : 

Assume legal costs are not sufficiently high to preclude legal action. There exist 
mixed-strategy equilibria on reporting and suing strategies. King and Wallin (1990b) 
and Wallin (1990) show that expected managerial lying is: 


o= хт(1-4:) 
(1— я) (9, — 91—99) x(1—4q1)] 
and that the proportion of suing will be in the range: 


(1) 


(qd:—99)(1—39)—x(1—41) ` 
(q1—q9)(1 — qo)(1—qo- x) 
(q:—qo)[(q:—qo)(1 — qo) — x(1—41)] Р 
(1—9) (9: — 4)1х (9: — 9) +9: +(1—Go) 9] 


‚ *For convenience, it is assumed that the manager will not issue = о with a “disagree” audit report, а 
though it effectively serves the same purpose. This assumption has no effect on the equilibrium predicted here 
and is not necessary in the environment with legal recourse. No subject paired 4= до with a "disagree" audit 
report in the late market days described later. 

7 Except for a reimbursement for legal fees, current U.S. securities laws allow a recovery of actual (out-of- 
pocket) damages only. The damages are computed as the additional amount paid by the investor because of the 
fraud. Rather than calculate damages equal to p* (1.е., a rescission amount or refund of the purchase price), the 
damages are p*~q (a refund of the “excessive” purchase price) since the investor would have paid q if the 
disclosure was constrained to be the truth. Thus, no recovery ів possible when the disclosure 4 = qo їз selected, 
since p* —qoin that case. Since auditing is perfect, there would never be action against the auditors (In contrast 
to Dopuch and King 1991, 1892). 

* The qualitative results are unaffected by the use of the American system in which litigants pay their own 
legal fees regardless of outcome. Of the two, the relevant incentives in the British system more closely resemble 
those in current U.S. securities law. 


(2) 
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At equilibrium, the manager and investors will know Ө, the range of ^, and x. The 
threat of a lawsuit both reduces the frequency of lying (since O « 1) and allows the man- 
ager to reap the entire benefit of higher effort (net of expected legal costs). Therefore, 
the manager will exert high effort. 


Auditing Available/Legal Recourse Available 


The solution when both legal recourse and auditing are available depends on the 
relative levels of their costs. Although it is reasonable to assume that legal costs include 
a full audit (i.e., x >a), conclusions in this environment depend on the relative magni- 
tude of the parameters. A discussion of specific predictions will be left until the param- 
eters are assigned values later. However, the general observation can be made that, 
unless x is much larger than o, the manager is better off with no audit purchases, trad- 
ing potential losses from litigation for the certain cost of auditing. 


Multiperiod Environments 


The previous theory was developed with an assumption of a single-period world.? 
When there are multiple periods, there can be alternate equilibria. If it is known which 
period will be the last, the equilibria predicted here would hold in that last period. Back- 
ward induction would allow the extension of the single-period equilibria to multiperiod 
environments with a known endpoint. In a game with an unknown horizon (i.e., where, 
for any single period, the probability of moving on to the next period is always greater 
than zero), backward induction cannot be used. Although single-period equilibria carry 
over to the unknown-horizon world, new equilibria can exist. An important feature of 
this study is the use of a base-line environment that does not use the backward induc- 
tion of a single period to obtain the demand for auditing. 

The basic environment analyzed here is essentially a prisoner's dilemma. Both the 
manager and investors would be better off (or no worse off) with an equilibrium involv- 
ing high effort and a commensurate market price. Yet, the dominant single-period strat- 
egy for the manager is to shirk. With an unknown horizon, this game can have a Pareto- 
efficient, cooperative Nash equilibrium or any of the infinite partially cooperative, 
mixed-strategy Nash equilibria (Klein and Leffler 1981; Ordeshook 1986; Townsend 
1982).'? Given the many possible equilibria, game theorists typically make assumptions 
about the heuristics used by players in such a game to derive an equilibrium (Ordeshook 
1986). 

A commonly used heuristic is the tit-for-tat strategy (Axelrod 1984). A player using 
this strategy cooperates in the first period. In subsequent periods, the tit-for-tat player 
matches the other player's choice from the preceding period. Although the manager in 
this environment is immediately aware of the investors' action (i.e., the market price), 
the investors do not know e. By observing the stream of s over multiple periods, the in- 
vestors can make inferences about the frequency of e; selection. Because investors can- 
not determine immediately when a defection (ec) has taken place, this environment 
may differ from the typical unknown-horizon prisoner's dilemma. Bendor (1986, 1987) 


9 This multiperiod environment 15 developed much like a “snapshot” of an overlapping generations model 
(Dye 1990}. 

‘© The equilibria can be affected by the discount factor used by the players. As the discount factor ap- 
proaches infinity, the players discount the future so much that the game essentially becomes a one-period 
game. This analysis will assume the discount factor is reasonably small compared to the magnitude of other 
parameters. For notational convenience, the future will not be discounted. 
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considered a similar game in which players’ actions map onto observed outcomes 
through a stochastic process (i.e., there is noise"). 

Bendor (1986, 1987) found that two tit-for-tat players paired in a prisoner's dilemma 
with noise will not have a cooperative solution each period. Players "punish" each . 
other for perceived defections that are simply bad states of nature. Thus, the prisoner's 
dilemma with tit-for-tat strategies and noise stabilizes with partial cooperation. Al- 
though this analysis may provide insight for the development of a solution to the basic 
environment, the implementation of a tit-for-tat strategy in a market may be difficult." 
A possible aid to the coordination problems is the use of truthful disclosures. The sub- 
game-perfect strategy of uninformative disclosures would hold in a single-period 
world, but the existence of an unknown time horizon does not preclude an equilibrium 
with truthful disclosure, particularly if truthful disclosure is used to sustain a high- 
effort equilibrium. A manager who consistently selects e, may find it necessary to 
disclose observances of qo truthfully to convince investors that it was chance, not 
defection, that increased the likelihood of so. 

Roth and Murnighan (1978) and Murnighan and Roth (1983) developed and tested 
predictions about cooperative behavior in a repeated prisoner’s dilemma with an un- 
known horizon. In a game without noise, subjects (possibly lacking salient rewards) 
selected the cooperative strategy less than 40 percent of the time, despite a high likeli- 
hood (90 percent) of continuation of the game. For this reason, and in light of previous 
results without an unknown horizon (Dopuch et al. 1989; Kachelmeier 1991), as well as 
the addition of noise, a maintained hypothesis for the remainder of this development 
will be that low levels of cooperation will be found when no auditing or legal recourse 
is available, permitting auditing or legal recourse to have value. 


П. Method 


The markets in two cells share most features with those of Dopuch et al. (1989), who 
investigated the manager’s and investors’ demand for auditing in an environment with- 
out legal recourse using a known time horizon. The markets in the basic and auditing- 
only environments (cells A and В) differ from those of Dopuch et al. (1989) primarily in 
the time-horizon assumption. This provides a proven mechanism and set of parameters 
that also generates evidence on time-horizon effects. Each market consisted of one 
seller (manager) who offered an asset—lottery “ticket” (the firm)—for sale to three 
buyers (investors) in an environment with an unknown time horizon. 


Experimental Design 


In the experimental design presented below, the presence or absence of auditing 
was contrasted with the presence or absence of legal recourse for investors. Eight mar- 
kets were conducted in each cell and the subjects were paid student volunteers. 


Auditing Unavailable Auditing Available 
. No Legal Recourse A B 
Legal Recourse C D 


п The competitive nature of the environment requires that p* reflect the expected managerial effort for this 
period, not the effort (or outcome) from the previous period. A tit-for-tat investor strategy would require that 
the investors effectively tacitly collude. Tacit (even explicit) collusion is rarely maintained in experimental 
markets (e.g., see Isaac and Walker 1988). 
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Table 2 
Sequence of Markets 
First Series Second Series 
First Second First Second 
Market Market Seller Market Market Seller 
A1 Bi Same AB A7 7 н 
АВ АВ ( ferent 
A2 C1 Same sellers) 
B2 A3 Same New 
БЭ a (4 different 
B3 D1 Same sellers) 
C2 A4 Same | New 
a С? (4 different 
C3 02 Same sallers) 
D3 | B4 . Same New 
05 И (4 different 
D4 Са Same sellers 


For the first series of markets (those numbered 1-4), subjects (University of Arizona 
undergraduate business majors) were recruited in groups of four, and upon arrival, one 
subject in each group was randomly assigned the role of seller. After completing a mar- 
ket in one cell, the subjects were assigned the same roles in a second market from a dif- 
ferent cell. Table 2 shows the first and second markets for these groups. The following 
cell pairings were used: AB, BA, AC, CA, BD, DB, CD, DC. No AD, DA, BC, or CB pair- 
ings were conducted because a change in both auditing and legal recourse seemed un- 
necessarily complex. 

In the second series of markets, subjects (undergraduate business majors at The 
Ohio State University) were recruited in groups of eight and, upon arrival, were ran- 
domly assigned as seller or buyer in one of two groups. Both groups participated in sep- 
arate markets from the same cell. After the first market, the group of eight was again © 
randomly assigned to groups and roles under the announced constraint that a subject 
could be a seller only once and that a seller-turned-buyer from one first-market group 
could not remain in the same second-market group as a buyer-turned-seller.'? The two 
groups then experienced a separate, second market from the same cell as the first mar- 
ket. 


^ 


12 The changes in the method of data collection were made for two reasons. First, logistic considerations 
and computer lab availability dicteted that groups of eight would be necessary. The seller could be seated {п a 
separate room in the first series of markets. This could not be done in the second series. However, by conduct- 
ing two simultaneous markets in the second series, the subjects did not know with whom they were grouped. 
Second, the initial design was constructed to allow for an observation of the effect of a change in auditing or 
legal recourse availability for the same seller. Analysis of that data suggested no additional information was 

present. The 32 markets reported had 24 different subjects acting as sellers. 
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Market Session 


The sequence of the session was: (1) instructions and training for the first market, 
(2) the first market, (3) instructions (if different cell) and training for the second market, 
(4) the second market, and (5) the post-experimental phase. No information about the 
second market was given before the conclusion of the first. The two markets were sep- 
arate units, except that learning and some relationships established in the first market 
may have carried over to the second. 

Instructions and Training. A computer program displayed the instructions for the 
market. Following the instructions, a training phase (no cash earned) began that 
consisted of five experimental market “days” that used the same computerized trading 
mechanism as the experimental phase. The purpose of this training phase was to allow 
the subjects to learn about the computer mechanism, not the behavior of others. For 
this reason, the experimenter gave the subjects the values to enter. Subjects were in- 
formed that these values were to illustrate the options available to them and were not to 
be considered as recommended behavior. | 

The Market. Each market had an unknown time horizon and lasted at least 25 mar- 
ket days. On day 25 and after, the experimenter rolled a pair of dice in the presence of 
the subjects. The market continued unless the dice matched.'? The subjects were in- 
formed of the two-hour time limit for the session and that, should a terminating roll not 
be observed within that time limit, they would be brought back to continue the session. 
This was never necessary. 

Each day the seller had one asset available for sale. The asset could be one of two 
quality levels. A high (low) quality asset had a 90 (10) percent chance of becoming a win- 
ner and a 10 (90) percent chance of becoming a loser. A losing asset was worthless; a 
winning asset had a value that depended on the buyer's redemption value: $2.80, $2.00, 
or $1.20. At the beginning of each market day, each buyer was assigned one of the three 
redemption values, each equally likely. The random assignment was made with re- 
placement, so two or three buyers were often assigned the same redemption value. All 
subjects were informed of the method of determining value and the amount of the pos- 
sible redemption values. Multiple redemptions values allowed the buyers to have posi- 
tive expected profits despite seller effort. However, (as it will be shown later) expected 
profits to buyers were higher when high effort was exerted. 

The asset was sold by using a second-price, sealed-bid institution: the buyer sub- 
mitting the highest bid received the asset at the amount of the second highest bid (Cox 
et al. 1982). Although the analytical formulation did not specify an institution, the sec- 
ond-price, sealed-bid auction is consistent with the analytical assumptions. The dom- 
inant strategy for a buyer is to bid his reservation value: a risk-neutral buyer would bid 
90 (10) percent of the redemption value if the asset was known to be of high (low) 


quality. A buyer's belief that an asset was of high quality could then be deduced from 


the retio of the bid to the redemption value. 

The expected value of the highest (second highest) redemption value was $2.53 
($2.00). If the asset was known to be of high quality, the expected price would be $1.80 
(90 percent of $2.00) and éxpected profits of the winning buyer would be $0.48 (90 


? Thus, there was a one-sixth chance of the market ending any day after day 24. This essentially produced a 
maximum discount factor of 20 percent (p/(1— p)) for the subjects. The parameters were selected with this in 
mind. The expected number of experimental days was 30 per market. 
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percent of $2.53 — $2.00). The expected price of an asset known to be of low quality 
would be $0.20 (10 percent of $2.00) and expected profits of the winning buyer wold be 
$0.05 (10 percent of $2.53 — $2.00). Thus, buyers had higher expected profits from high- 
quality assets. 

The seller had two choices regarding effort, implemented as "bins." When the 
“default bin" (corresponding to low effort) was selected, there was a 20 percent chance 
the asset would be of high quality and an 80 percent chance of low quality. The “аНег- 
nate bin" (high effort) had an 80 percent chance of high quality and a 20 percent chance 
of low. The default bin could be selected without cost; the alternate bin cost the seller 
$0.40. Thus, the probability that an asset from the default bin would win was 26 percent 
(0.2 x 0.9 4- 0.8 x 0.1) and, for the alternate bin, it was 74 percent (0.8 x 0.9+0.2 x 0.1). If 
no information asymmetry on actual quality existed (or actual effort selection), the in- 
crease in expected price would be $0.96 ((0.74—0.26) x $2.00). In an equilibrium with 
high effort and commensurate pricing, the expected, net-of-effort profits to the seller 
would be $0.56 ($0.96 — $0.40) higher than in the low-effort equilibrium. 

The available actions and rules in steps 1—9 (as applicable to the cell under anid) 
were common knowledge and were: 


1. Buyers were randomly assigned (with replacement) redemption values. 
2. Cells В and D only: Seller selected whether to purchase auditing. Buyers were 
informed of this choice. 
3. Seller selected either the default or alternate bin. Actual quality was determined 
and observed by the seller. 

. Seller selected and buyers observed disclosure. . 

. Cells B and D only: Seller selected whether to release the audit report if auditing 
was purchased. Buyers observed the audit report or message that none was 
forthcoming. 

6. Buyers submitted bids to purchase asset. 

7. Winning bidder was determined, bids were displayed, the lottery ` was played, 

and the outcome (won or lost) of the lottery was displayed. 

8. Cells C and D only: If the asset was disclosed as high and lost, the buyer who 
purchased it selected whether to bring suit. If litigation took place, the winner of 
the lawsuit was determined. 

9. Cash balances were updated. 


In step 1, redemption values were assigned as п detailed. In step 2, the 

seller could purchase auditing (called verification) at a cost of $0.30 in cells B and D. 
The auditing was “reasonably priced,” as the expected, net-of-effort, net-of-auditing, in- 
creased profits to the seller were $0.26 ($0.56 — $0.30). In cells B and D, the buyers were 
informed whether auditing had been purchased. 
'  Insteps 3 and 4, the seller selected between bins. After this selection was made, the 
computer used the priors from the selected bin to determine randomly the actual qual- 
ity and the seller observed that quality. Then, the seller selected among three disclo- 
sures: “high,” “low,” or “either” (i.e., no disclosure was made). The seller could select 
any of the three, despite actual quality (i.e., sellers could lie). The buyers then observed 
the disclosure. 

. In step 5, if the seller in a cell B or D market did not purchase auditing, the buyers 
were reminded of that selection. If the seller in a cell B or D market purchased auditing, 


с № 
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_ the seller determined whether to send an audit report (called a verification signal) with 
the disclosure. If the audit report was not sent, the buyers were informed that no report 
was forthcoming. If the seller sent the audit report, it would accurately “agree” or 
“disagree” with the seller’s disclosure. 

By step 6, buyers had the seller’s disclosure. In markets in cells B and D the buyers 
also knew (1) auditing was not purchased, (2) auditing was purchased but not reported, 
or (3) the audit report. The buyers then submitted bids to purchase the asset. If two or 
more buyers tied for the highest bid, the computer randomly selected the winner from 
those tied bidders. All parties observed the winning bid, losing bids, and the market 
price. The computer then used the prior probabilities derived from the actual quality to 
determine randomly whether the asset was a winner or loser. All parties were informed 
of whether the asset won ог lost." 

In step 8, the purchasing buyer in cells C and D had the option to bring suit against 
a seller when a losing asset had been disclosed as being of high quality. When these con- 
ditions occurred, the purchasing buyer was prompted to select whether to bring suit 
(called investigation) and was informed that: (1) no suit brought about no further 
change in cash balances, (2) undertaking and winning a lawsuit led to a reimbursement 
from the seller to buyer and the seller lost $0.50 in legal costs (called investigation 
costs), and (3) undertaking and losing the lawsuit resulted in a loss of $0.50 to the buyer 
and no change for the seller. Legal costs were a dead-weight loss.!5 The reimbursement 
was the lesser of (1) the market price less 10 percent of the buyer’s redemption value, or 
(2) 80 percent of the buyer's redemption value (an “actual damages" amount).'5 All 
parties were informed of the selection made by the purchasing buyer and the results of 
the lawsuit. 

In step 9, cash balances were updated and the computer program prepared for the 
next market day (subject to the dice roll). The computer program allowed the results of 
the previous 14 market days to remain on the display screen. 

At the end of each market day, all actions and information sets were common 
knowledge except the buyers were never informed of which bin (effort) was selected by 
the seller. Also, although actual quality could be determined by the buyers from the 
audit report (in cells B and D) or from the result of a lawsuit (in cells C and D), buyers 
otherwise would not know (for certain) what quality obtained. Redemption values were 
private information except that the seller and other buyers could determine the redemp- 
tion value of a buyer winning a lawsuit (in cells C and D only). Cash balances were kept 
private. 

Post-Experimenta] Phase. Cash accumulated separately for each market. Each sub- 
ject began each market with $8 in cash. The seller's cash balance was increased by the 
sales price of each asset and was decreased by bin (effort) costs, auditing costs (when 
purchased), and losses from lawsuits (both damages and legal costs upon losing). A 
buyer's cash balance was increased by the redemption value of a winning asset and by 


^ Dopuch et al. (1989) found a significant demand for auditing only when there was a delay in observing 
the соне (s). Kachelmeler's (1991) investors (owners) did пої learn any outcomes until the end of the 
market. : 

'5 This would produce a predicted lying rate (Ө) of 14 percent for a seller selecting the alternate bin. The 
lying rate would drop to 1 percent for a seller selecting the default bin. 

'* The 80 percent amount represents the maximum risk-neutral price for a high-quality asset, 90 percent, 
reduced by the risk-neutral value of a low-quality asset (10 percent). This is the maximum actual damages 
amount. 
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actual damages received from a lawsuit. The buyer's cash balance was decreased by the 
price of assets purchased and legal costs upon losing a lawsuit." After the first market, 
the cash was “banked.” АП parties were informed that the seller received a cash pay- 
ment equal to 25 percent of his ending cash balance and each buyer received a cash 
payment equal to 75 percent of his ending cash balance. The average compensation for 
buyers was approximately $14 each and $18 for the seller. 


III. Hypotheses 


The predicted equilibrium behavior in three of the four cells are extremes. For ex- 
ample, the manager in cell B was predicted to purchase auditing and exert high effort 
always. Standard statistical tests would require a rejection of a hypothesis of 100 per- 
cent high effort with a single contrary observation. This rejection would be expected, as 
experimental results rarely support such behavioral extremes. The construction of a 
base-line market (cell A) and the 2 x2 design allows a comparison of behaviors as the 
presence of auditing and legal recourse are manipulated. The central purpose of this 
study is to compare the effects of auditing and legal recourse оп. behaviors, not 
necessarily to test whether a particular extreme equilibrium holds in a selected cell. 
Thus, where possible, the hypotheses are comparative in nature.'* 

The first series of hypotheses deals with effort selection. From the previous analysis 
and the experimental design, the following predictions can be made. 


H,, The proportion of high effort is greater when auditing is available than when 
it is not. 

Н,,: The proportion of high effort is greater when legal recourse is available than 
when it is not. 

Hı: When both auditing and legal recourse are available, the proportion of high 
effort is no greater than when auditing alone or legal recourse alone is avail- 
able. 


The second series of hypotheses deal with audit purchases. Although auditing was 
predicted to be purchased when legal recourse was not present, it is less expensive 
(with the selected parameters) for the manager to suffer expected legal costs than to 
purchase auditing consistently when both mechanisms exist. Thus, 


Н,.: When no legal recourse is available, auditing is purchased when available. 
Ha: When auditing is available, the proportion of audit purchases is less when 
legal recourse is available than when it is not. 


The third series of hypotheses relates audit purchases with effort selection. Without 
legal recourse, auditing can be purchased to move toward the preferred equilibrium. 


17 Cash balances were not constrained to be positive. No participant's cash balance fell to a point that pre- 
cluded full participation in any market day for fear of "bankruptcy." 

18 jt should be noted that the market mechanism was designed purposefully to work against most of these 
hypotheses. By allowing immediate feedback on whether the asset won (і.в., s is known to investors at period's 
end), this environment allows a high-effort manager to more easily form a reputation for exerting high effort. 
Dopuch et al. (1889) and Kachelmeier (1991) found a significant demand for auditing only when the observation 
of s was delayed. Thus, the demand for auditing and the increase in effort from auditing or a legal system 
should be at its lowest level here compared with an environment where s is delayed. 
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However, the presence of a legal system allows a higher оси of high effort to | 


. exist without auditing. Thus, 


Ha.: When no legal recourse is available, the proportion of high effort is greater 

. when auditing is purchased. 

Hy: When legal recourse is available, the proportion of high effort is unaffected by 
the presence of auditing. 


The fourth hypothesis deals with the level of fraudulent disclosure. In the previous 
analysis, the availability or purchase of auditing does not necessarily affect the truthful- 
ness of disclosures. However, 


EL: The proportion of fraudulent disclosure is lower when legal recourse is pres- 
- ent. 


The final series of hypotheses deals with economic ау Economic efficiency 
is a measure often considéred in experimental markets and details the amount of re- 
sources generated by trade. In this setting, the maximum economic efficiency comes 
when the manager exerts high effort and the investor with the highest redemption value 
purchases the asset. The hypotheses address gross efficiency and the costs of auditing 
or the legal system are not considered. Net efficiency, after such costs reduce gross effi- 
ciency, is considered in the results section. The analysis predicts: - 


Hs.: Economic efficiency is higher when auditing is available than when it is not. 

Hs: Economic efficiency is higher when legal recourse is available than when it is 
not. 

H.: When both auditing and legal recourse are available, economic efficiency is no 
higher than when auditing alone or legal recourse alone is available. 


IV. Results 


Figure 2 shows the proportion of high effort within each cell changed over time. To © 
allow for learning, the market days were divided into two groups: early (days 1-15) and 
late (days 16 and later). 

Tables 3-6 present the results for each cell, including a segregation into early and 
late market days. However, the discussion and all statistical tests deal with late market 
days.'? The tables present the proportion of high effort (alternate bin selection) and the 
proportion of truthful reports by the seller. A truthful report occurred when the seller 
observed a low-quality asset and did not report it as high. A bid ratio was computed for 
each buyer as that buyer's bid divided by that buyer's redemption value for that day. 
The median of the bid ratio was then calculated for each day. The mean bid ratio was 
the mean of this measure across the relevant days. The mean bid ratio is used later to 
compare the buyers' ability to match bids to underlying quality. The results for cells . 
with legal recourse (C and D) also contain a listing of the frequency of lawsuits. For ex- 
ample, the buyers in the early days of market C4 brought suit in three of the five oppor- 
tunities available (disclosure of high quality for an asset that lost) or 60 percent of ns 
time. Table 7 summarizes effort and truthfulness in all markets. 

з» The separation at day 15 is, of course, somewhat arbitrary. The graph does suggest that, at least for effort 


selection, a distinct separation occurs after the first ten days. The statistical tests are generally unaffected by 
differing definitions of the separation day. | 
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Figure 2 
Effort Selection over Time 


Frequency of High Effort — 
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Days 
Table 3 
Cell A Results 
No Auditing/No Legal Recourse 
Frequency of Mean Bid 
N High Effort Truthful Disclosure of Wins 

Market Early Lote Early Late Early Late Early Late Early Late 
Al 15 15 40.0 33.3 6/9* 49 33.3 53.3 52.4 65.4 
A2 15 12 86.7 33.3 2/4 27 80.0 41.7 59.8 78.3 
A3 15 13 40.0 61.8 6/8 0/5 53.3 61.5 63.9 814 
А4 18 24 68.7 91.7 3/3 719 73.3 62.5 92.9 78.0 
АБ 15 13 26.7 38.5 6/9 718 33.3 30.8 28.1 28.4 
As 16 10 33.3 20.0 2/8 5/7 40.7 30.0 44.2 40.8 
A7 15 18 28.7 22.2 5/8 10/14 48.7 27.8 36.4 49.0 
АВ 15 11 6.7 18.2 10/10 8/8 46.7 36.4 40.2 41.0 
` Average 40.8 398 682% 588% 517 430 530 678 


* That is, the seller had nine occurrences of low quality and disclosed six of them as low or either. i 
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Table 4 


Cell B Results 
Auditing Available/No Legal Recourse 


























of Audit of Truthful Percentage Mean Bid 
Market N Purchases High Effort Disclosure of Wins Ratio 
(Audit ———————— А ——— ————— ————— 
Choice) Early Late Early Late Early Late Eorly Late Early Late Early Late 
В1 (№) 10 7 500 286 2/6 25 500 288 616 59.9 
_—_———-— 333 8300 ————————————————————————————— 
(Yes) 5 3 100.0 1000 — — 1000 1000 863 994 
B2(No 2 5 | 50.0. 400 11 04 50.0 200 627 75.4 
i BER Е 
(Ye) 13 10 231 500 3/8 13 538 700 65.6 834 
B3(No 11 25 90.9 1000 1/4 35 727 760 707 650 
——————————— 282 74 ——————————————— 
(Yes) 4 2 500 1000 44  — 0.0 1000 -337 53.6 
B4(No) 13 7 615 857 44 11 615 714 313 42.0 
— 133 500 
(Yes) 2 7 1000 857 01 — 500 100.0 579 985 
B5(No 7 4 -© 874 1000 44 11 286 750 310 33.1 
533 692 
(Yes) 8 9 875 1000 — 2/2 875 558 779 740 
B8 (№) 8 8 375 167 35 04 375 500 534 774 
Pete c Y т нь 
(Yes) 7 7 714 1000 23 11 871 714 65.6 856 
В7 (№) 9 9 444 444 03 13 444 444 529 649 
ыы, OD. и 
(Ye 6 9 667 556 23 34 500 656 738 600 
B8 (№) 7 4 00 00 25 оа 143 00 603 28.0 
— 53.3 692 
(Yes) 8 9 — 625 778 24 02 375 778 653 774 
Average (No) 48.0 51.9 57.3% 417% 4498 457 530 55.7 
Average (Yæ) ^ 442 495 701 836 535 617 545 788 658 790 
Average (АП) — 59.5 67:8 55.7 494 497 822 594 67.3 
Tests of Hypotheses 


In all statistical tests, a single observation was derived from the late market days 
within each market or subdivision of each market (i.e., separated into audit and non- 
audit days). Since two locations were used and markets were paired in various orders, ` 
tests were performed that found no significant threat from pooling the data.?? Also, 
subjects showed no significant evidence of a deviation from risk neutrality.?! 
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Table 5 


Cell C Results 
No Auditing/Legal Recourse Available 








Percentage of Frequency of Percentage Mean Bid 
N High Effort Truthful Disclosure of Wins Ratio 





C1 15 13 88.7 82.3 8/7 4/5 53.3 61,5 77.2 79.5 
C2 15 13 40.0 69.2 719 2/3 40.0 69.2 55.6 85.4 
C3 15 10 33.3 50.0 8/10 6/7 33.3 40.0 65.7 78.6 
C4 15 13 33.3 61.5 3/5 3/7 40.7 69.2 65.4 53.0 
Cb 15 14 60.0 57.1 5/6 9/9 60.0 57.1 62.3 62.8 
Св 15 10 33.3 0.0 8/9 4/7 40.0 30.0 89.1 61.1 
C7 15 14 48.7 35.7 6/8 6/6 40.0 57.1 68.1 57.7 
C8 15 12 60.0 41.7 6/8 79 46.7 41.7 59.6 59.2 

Average 49.2 51.0 78.2% 79.0% 45.0 53.2 65.5 67.2 

Frequency of Legal Action 
Market Early Late 


C1 100.0% (2of2) 100.0% (1 of 1) 
C2 50.0 (1of2) 1000 (2of2) 
Сз 1000 (20f2  — = 
Са 60.0 (3of5) 66.7 (2of3) 
С5 100.0 (1011  — ae 
Св 100.0 (2of2) 1000 (3 of 3) 
C7 1000 (3of3  — = 
C8 100.0 (202  — = 


Average 88.896 91.7% 





?? Three tests used а MANOVA to determine the appropriateness of the pooling of the data. А MANOVA 
was used to provide the best chance of detection of possible effects beyond that observed in univariate tests. . 
These tests used effort, truthfulness, and percentage of over- or underbidding as dependent variables and the 
presence/absence of auditing, presence/absence of legal recourse, and the interaction of the two as factors. 
Overall, both auditing (p < 0.003) and legal recourse (р « 0.007) had a significant effect on the three dependent 
variables. The interaction of auditing and legal recourse was not significant (р>0.7). A MANOVA was 
constructed with an additional variable indicating whether the market was the first or second market in the 
session. This variable (and interactions involving this variable) never had a significant effect on the dependent 
variables (all p» 0.4). A similar test of a difference between the first four and second four markets in each cell 
showed a similar, low threat (all p 0.2) from pooling the data. 

21 The analytical development modeled risk-neutral parties. The experimental design intentionally incor- 
porated divergent parameters to protect the qualitative predictions from the threat of non-risk-neutral be- 
havior. For example, the ex ante probability that high (low) effort leads to a winning lottery is 74 percent (26 
percent). Thus, risk preferences would have to diverge greatly from risk neutrality for the qualitative predic- 
tions to change. Although non-risk-neutral preferences could explain why the equilibrium behaviors were not 
at the extremes predicted by the analytical developments, the subjects’ behavior appeared consistent with near 
risk-neutral behavior. On market days in cells B and D when the presence of an agree or disagree verification 
report made the quality of the asset known to all, the investors’ bids were not significantly different from the 
risk-neutral prediction (p>0.2). 
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Table 6 


Cell D Results 
Auditing Available/Legal Recourse Available 








Percentage Percentage Frequency of 


























of Audit - of Truthful Percentage Mean Bid 
Market N Purchases High Effort Disclosure of Wins Ratio 
(Audit ———————— —————— L l l ————— 
Choice) Early Late Early Late Eorly Late Early Late Early Late Early Late 
Di(No 11 12 100.0 1000 12 2/3 727 68.7 700. 67.8 
20.7 0.0 ———————————————— 
(Yes) 4 € 750 = М — 750 — 537 — 
a —————————— 
D2 (No) 12 8 50.0 50.0 6/8 4l5 41.7 25.0 70.8 70.2 
——————————— 20.0 38.5 ——————————MM——— 
(Yes) 3 B 100.0 100.0 2/2 — 33.3 80.0 275.8 92.6 
D3 (No) 8 4 ` 44.4 100.0 3/4 "e 18.7 83.3 23.8 31.8 
40.0 60.0 ————————————- 

(Yes) 6 6 : 50.0 100.0 55 11 100.0 28.6 26.2 84.6 
D4 (No) 7 10 14.3 40.0 5/7 3/3 28.6 50.0 59.3 50.1 
—————— 83.3 63.0 ————————————————————————— 
(Yes) 8 17 75.0 82.4 2/2 2/3 75.0 82.3 84.5 81.3 
05 (No) 14 15 500 933 5/5 5/5 714 68.7 62.3 67.8 

6.7 . 0.0 ———___—_—— 
(Yes) 1 — 100.0 _ 1/1 — 0.0 -— 30.0 — 
D6 (No) 10 ? 4 50.0 75.0 3/5 11 50.0 75.0 51.0 73.0 
33,3 060.0 ————————————————————— 
(Yes) 5- 6 40.0 83.3 3/3 1A 40.0 100.0 554 90.0 
D7 (No) 15 15 93.3 88.7 4/4 8/8 73.3 53.3 69.6 86.6 
— 00 10.7. —— —— M M MM M € MÀ P s 
(Yes) -— 3 — 100.0 — — ~ 100.0 ~ 99.7 
D8 (No) 13 12 53.8 91.7 5/5 2/2 01.5 91.7 62.5 82.9 
————— 183 143 
(Yes) 2 2 100.0 100.0 — 11 100.0 50.0 94.6 50.4 
Average (No) 57.0 796 78.9% 92.4% 56.8 680 587 67.0 
Average (Yes) 24.2 31.5 77.1 94.3 100.0 91.7 48.0 82.6 60.0 83.1 
Average (All) 664 85.9 880 921 530 731 503 739 
| (continued) 


To test the first series of hypotheses, an ANOVA was constructed" that had the pro- 
portion of high effort in each market as the dependent variable (giving 32 observations). 
The factors were presence/absence of auditing, presence/absence of legal recourse, and 
the interaction of the two. Although the model was significant (p « 0.002), the inter- 


? The distributional assumptions made by an ANOVA cannot be met with the data (e.g., effort is bounded 
at zero and one). However, the number of observations removes some concern about the propriety of this 
parametric test. Where possible, nonparametric tests, including approximate randomization (Edgington 1980; 
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Table 6—Continued 
Cell D Results 
Auditing Available/Legal Recourse Available 
ии n (€ 












































PER Frequency of Legal Action 
(Audit Choice) Early Late 
D1 (No) 100.0% (2of2) 100.0% (2of2) 
{Yes} == = б = 
02 (№) . 1000 (202) 1000 (202) 
(Ye) © — m 00 (Dof1) 
D3 (No) 1000 (1091) — – 
(Yes) - - =- = 
D4 (No) 100.0 (10f1) 1000 (2 of 2): 
(Yes) 100.0 (101) 1000 (101). 
D5 (No) ` 100.0  (10f1) ~ — 
(Yes) - _ м m 
06 (№) 100.0 (202) — - 
р Е. (Yes) = = a = 
D7 (No) - > 1000 (10f1) 
(Yes) = = = E 
D8 (No) - - 1000 (1 of 1) 
{Yes) _ — _ = 
Average (No) 100.0% . 100.0% 
Average (Yes) 100.096 50.0% 


Average (All) 100.0% 92.9% 





Noreen 1989), were also performed. These tests produce the same conclusions as the parametric tests. Further, 

all ANOVAs used generalized least squares to control for unequal cell sizes for some tests. Logit, probit, and arc 
sine transformations were calculated, none of which changed the conclusions of any of the tests. In confor- 
mance with Stone and Rasp (1991), the sample size suggests least squares may be more appropriate and will be 
the method presented. Also, an investigation was made of the effects of removing an apparent outlier, market 
C6, the market with the lowest effort level. Market C6 had effort 3.1 standard deviations less than the mean of 
the other C markets (i.e., significantly lower, p=0.0002, two-tailed). Because statistically significant results be- 
come no less significant after dropping of C6, no change in the conclusions would be made, except as noted 
later in the test of net economic efficiency, | 
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action factor was пої (p=0.68). The reduced model considering only main effects was · 
significant (p=0.0005). In both the full and reduced models, the factors for auditing 
(both р=0.0002) and legal recourse (both p 0.04) were significant in the predicted di- 
rection. 

The results of the И two ANOVAs suggest the following. First, both hypoth- 
` eses Н1а and H1b received strong support. That is, the presence of either legal recourse 
or auditing significantly increased effort levels (32 percent and 15 percent increases, re- 
spectively). However, with significantly positive increases for both auditing and legal 
recourse, the interaction factor in the full model should be significantly negative for hy- 
pothesis H1c to hold. Yet, it was positive and not significant. This supports a rejection 
of hypothesis Hic.” The presence of either auditing or legal recourse increased effort; 
the presence of both led to even higher effort. 

The second series of hypotheses related to the level of audit purchases. Although 
hypothesis H2a is consistent with the analytical development, certain difficulties pre- 
sent themselves when a statistical test is considered. Since no auditing can be pur- 
chased in cell A, a single audit purchase in cell B is necessarily statistically significant. 
Further, any lack of audit purchase in cell B would cause the rejection of hypothesis 
H2a. Despite these problems, it is important to consider the proportion of audit pur- 
chases when no legal recourse exists. 

The overall 50 percent level of audit purchases in cell B suggests a belief by the 
managers that auditing has value. Because the auditing system has a cost, there should 
be no incentive to purchase it unless it provides value (particularly by Jate market days). 
For this reason, the observed level was compared to a zero level of purchases. Since 
zero (and 100 percent) lies 2.3 standard deviations (p — 0.025, one-tailed) from the ob- 
served 50 percent rate, it is reasonable to conclude that the demand for auditing is 
neither zero nor absolute. Simply, there 18 a demand for auditing. 

Consistent with the analytical development, hypothesis H2b predicts that legal re- 
course should reduce the proportion of audit purchases. To test this, an ANOVA was 
constructed with audit purchase proportion in each market as the dependent variable 
and the presence/absence of legal recourse as the factor (giving 16 observations from 
' cells with auditing, B and D). There was less frequent auditing in cell D (32 percent) 
than in cell B (50 percent) with mild significance (р=0.08). This allows a conclusion 
that auditing is purchased when available and that legal recourse drives out some, but 
not all, demand for auditing. . 

To test hypothesis H3a, a 1x 3 ANOVA was constructed. The dependent variable 
was the proportion of high effort and the factor created three groups (containing eight 
observations each): cell A, cell B without audit purchase, and cell B with audit pur- 
chase. A Tukey comparison of group means showed that (1) effort was significantly 
higher with audits in cell B than in either cell A (р<0.01) or market days of cell B . 
without audits (p « 0.05), and (2) the effort in cell A and market days without audits in 
cell B did not differ significantly (p 0.6, two-tailed). Thus, there is significant evidence 
of increased effort with the purchase.of auditing; hypothesis H3a is supported, :- 

To test hypothesis H3b, a similar 1x 3 ANOVA was constructed with effort as the 
dependent variable. The factor created three groups: cell C (eight observations), cell D 


з ‘This is a failure to reject the null hypothesis of no difference. An investigation of the power of this test 
suggests that eight markets per cell (with the observed variance) provide reasonable power for this test 
(80.05). . 
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without audit purchase (eight observations), and cell D with audit purchase (six obser- 
vations). A Tukey comparison of group means showed that (1) effort was significantly 
higher for market days with audits in cell D than in cell C (p« 0.006, two-tailed), (2) - 
effort was not significantly different for market days with and without audits in cell D 
(р> 0.4, two-tailed), and (3) the effort without audit in cell D was higher than in cell C, 
with mild significance (p — 0.06, two-tailed). In sum, the results run contrary to hypoth- 
esis H3b. However, it appears that the availability of auditing rather than its actual pur- 
chase drives effort differentials when legal recourse exists. This confirms the results 
from the first series of hypotheses and will be discussed further shortly. 

The fourth hypothesis concerns the level of truthfulness. To test this, only market 
days with a low-quality asset were considered. A truthful disclosure was considered as 
а disclosure of “low” or “either.” The proportion of truthfulness within each market 
was calculated and used as the dependent variable. The factors were presence/absence 
of auditing, presence/absence of legal recourse, and the interaction of the two. As pre- 
dicted, the main and interactive effects involving auditing were not significant in the 
full and reduced (main-effects-only} models (both p» 0.25). The reduced model with 
legal recourse as the. sole factor showed that significantly more truthfulness occurred 
when legal recourse was present (р = 0.0006). The addition of legal recourse increased 
truthfulness from 53 to 86 percent.” 

The final series of hypotheses centers on the relative level of economic efficiency. 
To derive this, three terms were defined—maximum benefit (MB), gross benefit (GB), 
and net benefit (NB): 


MB-Ze,xHRV —-C(ei), 
GB = Ze, х WRV –С(е;), and 
NB zZe,xWRV —C(e;) - C(») - C(1). 


The term e, referred to the expected benefit from the selected effort level, where eo was 
0.26 and e, was 0.74. HRV was the highest redemption value of the three buyers on a 
given day; WRV was the redemption value of the winning bidder. The cost operator, 
` C(*), gives the cost of either selected effort, С(е;), auditing, C(v,), or legal costs, С(1,). 
The values of C(e,), C(»1), and C(l;) were 40, 30, and 50 cents, respectively, while 
C(eo), C(»o), and С(1,) were zero. | 

MB defines the maximum benefit of high effort to the economy, 74 percent of the 
highest redemption value net of the cost of high effort. GB defines the gross benefits : 
actually received, net of actual effort cost. Even if the seller selected high effort every 
day, GB might be less than MB. This occurs. when the winning bidder does not have the 
highest redemption value. Thus, the difference between GB and MB captures loss of 
economic efficiency through low effort or less-than-optimal allocation of resources (i.e., 
the "wrong" buyer purchases). NB was the GB value reduced by the auditing or legal 
costs actually incurred. 

Gross economic efficiency was GB divided by MB. Net economic efficiency was NB 
divided by MB. If cooperation were possible without auditing or lawsuits, gross and net 
economic efficiency of 100 percent would be possible. If auditing were necessary for 
the expenditure of high effort, the maximum net economic efficiency with the selected 


% Not surprisingly, the former is not different from a randomly (50 percent) truthful strategy (р> 0.9) and 
the latter does not differ from the predicted 14 percent (р= 0.9). 
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Table 8 
Economic Efficiencles 
Gross Net Gross Net 
Economic Economic | Economic Economic 
Market Efficiency ^ Efficiency Market Efficiency ^ Efficiency 
A1 55.9 55.8 А С1 93.9 91.2 
А2 58.7 58.7 | C2 78.7 71.9 
A3 79.6 79.6 | C3 60.9 60.9 
А4 86.0 86.0 j C4 - 78.2 74.1 
A5 50.4 50.4 C5 . 724 72.4 
Ав 46.0 48.0 : Ce 37.5 27.8 
А7 56.4 56.4 c7 66.9 68.9 
AB 48.8 48.8 ` C8 60.1 60.1 
^ А Average C Average | 

No Auditing/ 60.0 60.0 № Аий пі ` 68.4 65.7 

No Legal Recourse Legal Recourse 
B1 74.1 67.5 D1 96.4 90.4 
B2 А 68.3 55.6 .pa 80.8 07.5 
B3 97.1 95.6 D3 95.5 81.8 
B4 92.4 81.8 D4 82.3 65.4 
B5 100.0 85.2 D5 81.0 81.0 
B6 71.3 61.1 08 88.3 72.6 
B7 ` 72.1 62.4 D7 94.8 89.3 
B8 78.0 63.8 08 89,6 84.2 

B Average D Averuge 

Auditing! B1.7 71.6 Auditing/ 88.5 79.0 

No Legal Recourse Legal Recourse- 





parameters would be approximately 80 percent. An equilibrium of high effort in the 
environment with legal recourse would have net economic efficiency of approximately 
95 percent.” Table 8 shows the level of gross and net economic efficiency for each mar- 
ket. | 
To test whether the level of economic efficiency differed among cells, two 
. ANOVAs were constructed with either gross or net economic efficiency as the depen- 

` dent variable. The factors were the presence/absence of auditing, the presence/absence 
of legal recourse, and the interaction of the two. Neither model showed significant 
interaction (p>0.5 for both) and only main effects were considered. Like the ANOVA 
result for effort, this result causes a rejection of hypothesis Н5с for gross efficiency. Al- 
though hypothesis H5c would be appropriate for gross economic efficiency, net eco- 
nomic efficiency should be higher when both auditing and legal recourse are available, 
compared with auditing only. However, a revised version of hypothesis Н5с also would 
be rejected for net economic efficiency (p>0.5). 


а Note that the worst case has economic efficiency above zero. This measure was designed to be consistent 
with that in Dopuch et al. (1989). í 
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The reduced model using gross efficiency was significant (р=0.0002). The pres- 
ence of auditing (p=0.0001) and legal recourse (p =0.05) lead to higher gross economic 
efficiency. The reduced model using net economic efficiency was also significant 
(p =0.03) and showed that both the presence of auditing (p —0.009) and legal recourse 
(p 0.10) provided higher net economic efficiency. If experiment C6 (the apparent out- 
lier noted previously) were removed, auditing would be significant at p «0.0001 and 
р=0.017 and legal recourse would be significant at р=0.014 and p —0.024, for gross 
and net efficiencies, respectively. This provides strong support for hypothesis H5a for 
both gross and net efficiency and mild (for net) to strong (for gross and for net with C6 
removed) support for hypothesis H5b. Hypothesis H5c was not supported using either 
gross or net efficiency; auditing and legal recourse were complements, not substitutes, 
here. 

The economic efficiency tests provide an interesting contrast to the similar 
ANOVA constructed with effort level as the dependent variable. The weakening of the 
legal recourse effect in the economic efficiency tests comes from a more frequent less- 
than-optimal allocation of the asset.?* As with effort, the presence of either auditing or 
legal recourse increases economic efficiency, with the highest efficiency when both are 
present. It is interesting to note that the cell with the highest gross and net efficiency 
most closely matches naturally occurring markets. 


Additional Observations 


А further analysis was made of the buyers' bidding practices. Over- and under- 
bidding can have important implications beyond the transfer of wealth between buyers 
and sellers. In general, it can lead to suboptimal resource allocations within an econ- 
omy. Overall, the bid ratio should equal approximately the proportion that the lottery 
won. Comparisons were made for each market separately. Also, separate consideration 
was made of market days with and without audits in cells B and D. In all cells but one 
(including the split B and D cells), there was no significant over- or underbidding (all 
p 0.17). In cell A, the buyers significantly (p —0.008) overbid by approximately 33 per- 
cent. | 

An additional consideration is the integration of these results to those found in 
Dopuch et al. (1989). Cells A and B differed from two in Dopuch et al. (1989) in the time 
horizon assumption. Dopuch et al. used a known endpoint of 40 periods. Although the 
addition of an unknown horizon seems to make cooperation no less likely, effort levels 
in cell A were less than those in the corresponding cell in Dopuch et al., although the 
difference was not statistically significant (р=0.2, two-tailed)." When auditing was 
present, the markets reported here had essentially the same level of high effort (р> 0.9, 
two-tailed). However, the 50 percent rate of audit purchase in cell B was less than the 
corresponding 77 percent rate in Dopuch et al., with mild significance (p —0.07, two- 
tailed). This provides support for the contention that, when the horizon is not known, 
the choice not to purchase auditing may signal a desire to reach the cooperative solu- 
tion without incurring audit costs. No such signal was available in cell A, 


% This is quite intuitive. On days when auditing is purchased, the buyers will generally know (or be able to 
deduce) actual quality. The uncertainty about actual quality when auditing is not purchased leads to more fre- 
quent occurrences of the highest bid by “wrong” buyers. 

?' The comparison is between a group of eight per-cell means from these markets and three per-cell means 
(from the late market days) from Dopuch et al. The small number of matching Dopuch et al. markets makes it 
difficult to find significant results. 
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Discussion - 


A final consideration relates to the considerably weaker effects of legal recourse on 
effort levels relative to auditing. While the analytic models indicate that either should 
work effectively but that legal recourse will drive out the demand for auditing, this was 
not observed. A possible explanation of the relative weakness of legal recourse here 
may come from ambiguity in the market. With an “agree” audit opinion, the investors 
are certain of asset quality; they are certain what probability distribution is used to 
determine the outcome. When legal recourse is present and auditing is not, the equi- 
librium prediction is that, when high quality is reported, it is uncertain which distribu- 
tion will be used. The asset will be high (low) 98.2 (3.8) percent of the time and the asset 
will win with an 86.9 percent frequency. А growing body of literature (e.g., see Einhorn 
and Hogarth 1986, Hazen and Lee 1991) considers whether individuals avoid or seek 
ambiguous situations. Ambiguity-averse or -seeking individuals would value this asset 
differently from an asset that has а 100 percent chance of winning with an 86.9 percent ` 
frequency. There is also ambiguity on which value of à will be used. This all works 
to add potential noise to the legal recourse environment that is not present in the 
auditing environment. 

Another explanation may come from the complexity of the legal recourse equi- 
librium. Managers must follow a mixed strategy on lying (consistent with the data), in- 
vestors must follow a mixed strategy on bringing suit (there were too few opportunities 
to determine if this occurred), and, from this, the manager can reap the benefits from 
high effort because all parties know this is in the manager's best interest. The “knife- 
’ edge" nature of this equilibrium might have made it difficult to achieve. The higher 

share price comes from an investor’ 8 belief in managerial action. This is not so with 
auditing. . 

The manager effectively creates an antifraud rule with the purchase of auditing. 
Therefore, investors will know asset quality with certainty. The investors need not be- 
lieve the manager exerted high effort, they need only value the asset at its underlying 
value. The manager can get high values more often with high effort. Further, the man- 
ager can signal an intent to reach a first-best solution by not purchasing auditing (the 
second-best solution). However, this was not as effective in cell B, as shown by the | 
lower effort when auditing was not purchased. This provides an advantage to the pres- 
ence of legal recourse in cell D for managers seeking to reach a high-effort equilibrium 
without the purchase of auditing. Half the sellers in cell D had reasonable success with 
this strategy. Thus, results here suggest that legal recourse can help support somewhat 

- higher levels of effort when the non-audit path is followed. This may be an important 
feature when auditing is not perfect. The difference is that auditing is primarily a for- 
ward-induction equilibrium, while legal recourse is a backward-induction equilibrium. 

Finally, the result may come from a manager who seeks to act opportunistically. It 
is difficult to cheat on the auditing system, since the investors should be able to deduce 
actual quality when auditing has been purchased. However, when legal recourse is 
available, the manager should not be able to get away with opportunistic behevior in 
the long run, although it may be thought possible in the short run. ` 


'V. Summary and Conclusions 


The results suggest that only a low level of cooperative behavior was possible when 
neither auditing nor legal recourse was available. This environment had the lowest 
level of seller effort and the only significant amount of overbidding by the buyers. The 
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addition of either auditing or legal recourse led to higher levels of seller effort, the 
highest level coming when both options were available. The truthfulness of disclosures 
was higher when legal recourse was available. The tendency of buyers to overbid was 
reduced by both auditing and legal recourse. This suggests value to both the availability 
of auditing and legal recourse. 

Overall, the results of this study suggest that the addition of auditing, legal 
recourse, or both leads to increased economic efficiency. This comes from the in- 
creased level of seller effort and the more efficient allocation of resources. However, 
the effect of legal recourse is somewhat small. Interestingly, the environment with the 
highest level of economic efficiency, where both auditing and legal recourse are 
available, is the one most nearly matching that currently found in securities markets. 

There are several additional avenues for future research. One extension is the addi- 
' tion of mandated auditing. Under current legislation and SEC regulation, the presenta- 
tion of audited financial statements is required in many instances. This may have a 
strong influence on the effect of (or even need for) antifraud rules on disclosures. Addi- 
tional extensions would include modifications to the environment to allow a less-than- 
perfect legal system or a less-than-perfect auditing mechanism. The modification of the 
auditing mechanism may come about through random error or moral hazard. Since 
there is often a time lag between the investors' loss and recovery, the discounting of 
damages is another possible extension. The legal system could then be extended to in- 
clude suits against the auditor. Also, the effect of the form of the legal system (e.g., 
American, British, treble damages, etc.) could be investigated. 

This research may provide some early feedback for the development of theories on 
the demand for auditing. The results presented here suggest that the legal system 
should be considered in the modeling of audit demand. This line of research also has 
implications for the modeling of the regulation of securities markets and disclosures. In 
the longer term, this line of research could possess important public policy implica- 
tions. 
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ERIFICATION of accounting information provided by managers of firms is 

V essential to the efficient operation of a market economy. It is therefore important 

to understand the interaction of buyers and sellers in the market for auditing 
services, and how the operation of this market affects the economy as a whole. 

The dominant theoretical model used to analyze auditing às a verification mecha- 
nism is based on the methodology developed in the principal-agent and game-theory lit- 
eratures. In the basic model, there exists a single firm operated by a risk-neutral, effort- 
averse manager and.owned by many risk-neutral investors. Owners and managers are 
assumed to be expected-utility maximizers. At the beginning of each period, the man- 
ager decides whether to purchase auditing and selects a level of effort. Effort, in turn, 
affects the firm's expected output for the period. The manager then receives private in- 
formation concerning the firm's expected output, decides whether to disclose the infor- 
mation, and decides whether to release any audit report concerning expected output. 
Next, owners bid competitively for shares of the firm, thus establishing the market 
value of the firm. Finally, the firm's actual output is revealed to all market participants. 
At this point, owners may seek legal recourse from the manager if the disclosure is be- 
lieved to have been fraudulent, or from the auditor if the audit report is believed to have 
been fraudulent. This sequence of events is usually modeled as a principal-agent 
problem, a repeated-play game with a known finite horizon, or a repeated-play game 
with an unknown or infinite horizon. 

Various forms of this basic model have been used to address a variety of interesting 
issues concerning the market for auditing services. Most of the recent theoretical and 
empirical research, however, has been concerned with one of two issues: either the 
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determinants of the demand for auditing services or the effects of alternative liability 
regimes. For example, Evans (1980), Antle (1982), and Baiman et al. (1987) investigate 
the nature and feasibility of contracts among owners, managers, and auditors to im- 
prove economic efficiency (i.e., contracts that internalize moral-hazard problems). The 
primary implication of this line of research is that a demand for auditing arises as part 
of the optimal contracting scheme. Dye (1985, 1990), King and Wallin (1990, 1991), 
Kachelmeier (1991), Dopuch et al. (1989), and the studies in this forum investigate the 
effects of antifraud rules, ex post verifiability, and legal liability rules on a manager's 
disclosure of private information. 

Both of the forum studies develop and test a model in which auditing is available as 
a means of verifying a manager's disclosure of private information. Both incorporate 
legal recourse in some fashion. There are, however, some important differences. The 
primary goal of the Wallin study is to explain effects of competing forms of verification 
(auditing and legal recourse against managers). The primary goal of the Dopuch and 
King study is to explain effects of competing forms of legal recourse against auditors 
(negligence and strict liability). Dopuch and King incorporate competition among audi- 
tors, such that the price of auditing is endogenous. If hired, their auditors decide 
whether to undertake a costly test of the manager's disclosure. Deciding to test is neces- 
sary to preserve the option of disagreeing with the manager's disclosure. Wallin 
excludes competition among auditors; accordingly, the price of auditing is exogenous. 
Moreover, there are no counterparts of Dopuch and King's auditor testing and report- 
ing decisions. Both articles develop a number of hypotheses, and both test the hypothe- 
ses with data obtained from experimental markets. 

The remainder of this perspective is organized as follows. In section I we discuss 
some concerns regarding the experiments. Section II contains additional concerns 
regarding generality. A final section discusses the relative merits of game theory and 
more conventional economic analysis as means of characterizing equilibrium in the 
market for auditing services. In addition, we raise the question of whether any equi- 
librium characterization offers promise of dealing with many of the more important 
questions in auditing. 


I. Concerns Regarding the Experiments 


Although it is unreasonable to expect empirical results to conform perfectly to theo- 
retical predictions, many of the experimental results discussed in the forum articles 
deviate substantially from the maintained hypotheses. In Wallin's study, for example, 
high effort should not be observed in cell A (no auditing or legal recourse available), 
auditing should not be purchased in cell D (both auditing and legal recourse available), 
and auditing should always be purchased in cell B (only auditing available). Nonethe- 
less, high effort was observed in about 40 percent of the cell A trials, auditing was pur- 
chased in about a third of the cell D trials, and auditing was not purchased in about 50 
percent of the cell B trials. 

Deviant results can also be seen in the Dopuch and King data. For example, zero 
auditor hires should be observed in the no-liability markets. Yet auditors were hired in 
61 percent of the trials, а number not reliably different from the 78 percent auditor hire 
rate observed in the negligence markets, where auditors should always be hired. Simi- ` 
larly, accepted audit offers averaged $0.28 in the no-liability markets although they 
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should have been zero. The costly investment should never (always) be selected in the | 


no-liability (strict liability) regimes, but was selected 45 (68) percent of the time. 
Qualitatively, we believe the empirical results deviate from the theoretical predictions 
enough to pose the question, What can one infer when the prediction(s) tested in a lab- 
oratory market do not attain?" 

Laboratory markets can be useful for testing a theory's predictions in a stylized set- 
ting where certain precepts are met. These precepts include nonsatiation, saliency, 
dominance, and privacy, and are sufficient conditions for a valid and controlled labora- 
tory market (Smith 1982). When the observed experimental data are inconsistent with 
the predictions, the underlying reason could be that the theory is incorrect, that the pre- 
cepts were not met, or both. Unfortunately, it is difficult to disentangle these explana- 
tions, given negative results. 

Failure to satisfy the precepts could be manifest either as a failure to converge over 
time to an equilibrium (if a unique equilibrium exists) or as a failure of the market par- 


- ticipants to implement some consistent game strategy. Both reasons could be expected 


~ 


to produce data with high variance and data that do not converge over time. The results 
of both studies show evidence of a lack of convergence and high variance.' 

Dopuch and King acknowledge several reasons why their results might differ from 
the maintained hypotheses. These included (1) questions about the risk neutrality of the 
market participants, (2) the nature of the incentive provided in the second-price, sealed- 
bid institution, (3) the possibility of participants’ attending to the multiple periods of the 
game, and (4) the possible influence of the insurance function in the strict liability 
market. They conclude that the participants appear to have adopted complex strategies 
and that the verifiers had difficulty pricing their service. In a similar vein, Wallin 
acknowledges the potential influence of complexity of the equilibrium under legal 
recourse, as well as the potential effect of ambiguity (which was not considered in the 
experiment).? 

We agree with the authors' plausible reasons for why the data may differ from the 
predictions. However, we believe there are at least two additional reasons that are 
equally plausible and more problematic: the existence of multiple equlibria and the 
complexity of the game. 

To his credit, Wallin incorporated into his experiments an aspect of uncertainty 
that exists in the real-world market and that had not been incorporated previously. He 
postulated markets with uncertain end points, yet his maintained hypotheses are based 


on the assumption that the single-period game predictions will hold even with an uncer- - 


tain horizon. This seems contradictory at best, and is not generally true in repeated 
games with unknown horizons. Even in the simplest repeated games with unknown 
horizons, the set of feasible equilibria is quite large. Of course, the single-period 
equilibria are contained in this set, but there is no theoretical reason to suppose one of 
them obtains as the outcome of the game.? As a result, no definite theoretical 


* Refer to figure 2 and tables 3-6 In Wallin and tables 3 and 4 in Dopuch and King. Further, both studies 
provide evidence that the conclusions reached from analysis of only the late market periods do not substan- 
tively differ from the conclusions reached when analyzing all periods. This is consistent with high- variance 
data that do not converge. 

? For a discussion of the effects of ambiguity in ТРЕТА decisions, see Hogarth and Kunreuther (1989). 

? Wallin provides an extensive discussion of multiple equilibria in a multiperiod game with an uncertain 
end period. He also cites some evidence supporting his conjecture that the noncooperative behavior predicted 
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predictions can be made (or empirical test devised) concerning behavior without 
making some ad hoc assumption about the heuristic used by players of the game. This 
is, of course, tantamount to assuming which equilibrium obtains at the outset. Unless 
some reason is given for the ad hoc assumption, nothing is gained in terms of 
explaining the behavior of buyers and sellers of audit services. Dopuch and King's 
predictions do not suffer from this problem since a certain horizon market was used. 
However, they speculate that their subjects may have used multiperiod strategies, such 
88 those that would be appropriate in an uncertain horizon game. If their subjects did 
view the game as if the horizon were uncertain, their predictions are questionable. 

To illustrate that the games may simply be too complex for subjects to understand, 
consider the buyers and verifiers in Dopuch and King's negligence regime. Rational 
buyers and verifiers would need to solve two sets of three simultaneous equations, one 
set for each possible investment type. Next, they must determine the seller's strategy 
with the highest expected profit to the seller. The solution in this case results in mixed 
strategies for both buyers and verifiers: verifiers shirk in about 9 percent of the trials 
and buyers sue in about half. 

It is not necessary for the market participants to actually be the rational players de- 
scribed above. The predicted equilibrium can be reached because the market partici- 
pants learn from their experiences over the game's trials. Learning, however, becomes 
. more difficult when uncertainty increases (i.e., when one faces a compound probability 
assessment for outcomes and players follow complex strategies).* 

The game structures in both forum studies are very similar. We characterize the 
games as complex and as having a high degree of uncertainty. While we commend the 
authors' substantial efforts directed at enhancing subjects' learning, we fear these 
efforts may have been insufficient. 


II. Concerns Regarding Generality 


Modeling the market for auditing services as a repeated-play game presents a 
dilemma. On one hand, it allows one to show that a demand for auditing exists because 
verification of disclosures is a means of mitigating the inefficiencies caused by infor- 
mation asymmetries. But on the other hand, it forces one to sacrifice many potentially 
important aspects of the real-world market for auditing services in order to maintain 
tractability. This is not to say that a theoretical model should be judged on the basis of 
whether it resembles the appallingly complex real world. Rather, its usefulness de- 
pends on whether it succeeds in explaining and predicting the phenomena of interest. 
By its very nature, a theoretical model should simplify Бу abstracting the most 
important factors of the problem at hand. Within the confines of a game theoretic for- 
mulation of the market for auditing services, however, simplifying for the purpose of 
maintaining tractability may exorcise the heart of the phenomena of interest. Both 
forum studies have simplified or ignored many important aspects of the market for au- 





for the single-period, no auditing/no legal recourse scenario would persist in a multiperiod setting. However, 
he provides no discussion of why the single-period equilibria predicted for the other three scenarios (auditing 
available without legal recourse, legal recourse available without auditing, and both auditing and legal 
recourse available) would be expected in a multiperiod setting. 

* Consider the difficulty in learning from observed outcomes over 20 periods when the outcome is a joint 
function of your opponent's choice and uncertainty in the payoff distribution; further, your opponent plays a 
mixed decision strategy with choices that are approximately equiprobable. 
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diting services to maintain tractability, and this limits the robustness of their theoretical 
predictions and empirical tests. 

To illustrate this point, consider first the matter of reputation. Few would question 
the importance of reputation in the market for auditing services. But as both Wallin and 
Dopuch and King discuss, there is no theoretical reason for reputation-building 
strategies when all players know with certainty when the last play of the game will 
occur. In an attempt to capture this important element of the real world in his 
experiment, Wallin's subjects were precluded from knowing which market period 
would be the last. As noted above, incorporating this feature introduces a multitude of 
equilibrium strategies and confounds theoretical predictions as well as empirical tests. 

Dopuch and King avoid the problem of multiple equilibria by confining the model 
to a finite number of market periods (20). Although this enables them to develop unique 
testable hypotheses, it strips from their model the theoretical reasons for reputation 
building. This is particularly problematic in their strict liability scenario, where 
verifiers provide an insurance service in addition to an attestation service. The only 
way verifiers can limit their exposure as insurers is by testing. Testing preserves the 
option to disagree with false seller disclosures, which dissuades purchasers from 
paying too much for a low-quality asset. But in the real world, insurers employ other 
means of limiting their exposure. For example, writers of auto insurance contracts 
routinely investigate driving records prior to providing (or continuing to provide) 
coverage. А single price of auto insurance doesn't exist. Poor drivers pay more than 
their more careful counterparts. Knowing this, insured drivers sometimes avoid 
processing valid claims in order to preserve a reputation as a good driver. One can 
certainly envision how verifiers might limit their liability exposure by investigating a 
seller's investment history instead of by extensive current testing. One real-world 
counterpart of this sort of trade-off is the assessment of inherent risk in choosing a level 
of substantive testing. Similarly, sellers of equity claims have an incentive to employ 
verifiers with a reputation for quality verification. 

Continuing with this theme, we note that both the Wallin and Dopuch and King 
market settings involve complete settling up at the end of each market period. In each 
subsequent period, all players continue their roles. In the real world, however, owner/ 
managers become employees in periods after the one in which they sell the initial 
equity claim to their firm. At this point, holders of equity claims can write incentive 
contracts to induce risk-averse managers to exert high levels of effort. It is easy to en- 
vision how incentive contracts might displace the demand for verification that exists in 
the Wallin and Dopuch and King market settings. This is not to say, however, that a 
demand for verification might cease to exist. In the real world, there 1s a secondary 
market for equity claims. Accordingly, current owners of high-quality assets have an 
incentive to submit assertions about historical payoffs to verification. A market for debt 
introduces a demand for verification as well. 

Another important real-world factor absent from game theoretic formulations in 
general, and the forum studies in particular, is the effect of market structure on behav- 
ior. For example, in Dopuch and King's markets the cost of verification is $0.50 
regardless of whether the verifier is an incumbent. This is quite reasonable since the 
two sellers are engaged in identical activities. In the real world, however, the counter- 
parts of Dopuch and King's sellers are not engaged in identical activities. For this 
reason, initial audits are more costly than subsequent audits. DeAngelo (1981a) has 
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shown that this fact, coupled with competition among auditors and costs of switching 
auditors, leads to low balling on initial engagements and an ability to earn economic 
rents on repeat engagements. The series of future rents is sacrificed upon losing a 
client. If auditors had only a single client, the prospect of such a sacrifice would create 
an incentive to acquiesce to client misrepresentation. But auditors have many clients, 
and acquiescing to misrepresentation by any one client carries the prospect of sacrific- 
ing the economic rents that would otherwise be earned on many other clients. 
Accordingly, DeAngelo (19815) argues that auditors with many clients have strong in- 
centives to perform diligently. In short, the structure of the real-world market for audit- 
ing services implies potentially much harsher penalties for deviant behavior than is 
characterized in either of Dopuch and King’s liability scenarios. 

In Wallin’s markets, the harshness of penalties is crucial to his single-period 
prediction that legal recourse drives out the demand for auditing when both are avail- 
able. In fact, this prediction is misstated. An auditing activity occurs in both the 
auditing available/no legal recourse and the no auditing/legal recourse available scenar- 
ios. In the former, managers can contract for an audit prior to choosing to exert effort. 
In the latter, purchasers can contract for an audit upon observing an unfavorable out- 
come. Although Wallin doesn’t speak of a purchaser’s decision to sue as contracting for 
an audit, this is what occurs. Recall that what he terms auditing and legal recourse are 
perfect substitutes in the sense that both determine asset quality with certainty. Thus, a 
more precise statement of his prediction is that managers will relegate the audit 
decision to purchasers when it is possible to do so. But this is dependent on the particu- 
lar numerical values chosen. Wallin's litigation cost is not “much larger" than the cost 
of auditing. Accordingly, the manager who seeks to maximize expected value will avoid 
the certain cost of contracting for an audit, favoring instead the lower expected cost of 
legal recourse. 

It is troublesome that Wallin’s prediction depends on particular numerical values, 
especially when one can envision real-world scenarios in which the expected cost of lit- 
igation exceeds the certain cost incurred when a manager contracts for an audit. Con- 
sider, for example, superimposing punitive damages on Wallin’s penalty structure. 
High punitive damages can make litigation cost “much larger" than the cost of auditing 
and reverse his prediction. 

In the markets of both Dopuch and King and Wallin, the players are endowed with 
extensive information. Purchasers, for example, know that sellers can choose between 
a costly and a costless investment. They know the distributions of high- and low-quality 
assets associated with each choice, and the distributions of high and low payoffs associ- 
ated with each asset type. In short, purchasers have the requisite information to 
determine a seller’s strategy (at least in a single-period setting). Without assuming that 
purchasers had such information, it would be impossible to generate behavorial predic- 
tions. In the real world, however, purchasers are not so well informed. Indeed, one of 
the presumed reasons for separation of ownership and management is that managers 
enjoy some comparative advantage in identifying and evaluating investment opportu- 
nities. 

Predictions of economic behavior almost always demand seemingly outrageous as- 
sumptions. Whether assumptions actually hold in the real world is normally of little 
concern. At best, economic theories are as if characterizations of behavior. If a theory 
predicts well, the customary interpretation is that market agents behave as if the 
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assumptions hold. The problem with the two experiments at hand is that the assump- 
tions regarding what each player knows are allowed to hold. Experimental outcomes 
that confirm predictions may arise (1) because the informational assumptions are 
allowed to hold or (2) because subjects behave as if they have the requisite information 
to implement complex strategies. The distinction is important. Generalizing to a world 
in which the assumptions don't hold is considerably more limited if experimental 
outcomes arise because informational assumptions are allowed to hold. Unfortunately, 
the experimenters can't tell the difference. 

In Dopuch and King's markets, negligence is operationalized as a conscious choice 
to shirk. Liability is predicted to motivate verifiers to avoid shirking. Nonshirking, in 
turn, motivates sellers to select the costly investment. And the investment choice ulti- 
mately affects the level of wealth generated in the economy. In the real world, however, 
outright shirking is essentially impossible because of peer review and intrafirm control 
procedures. A variety of auditor actions are deemed negligent, but outright shirking, or 
even underinvesting in test procedures, are rarely among them. Penalties for negli- 
gence probably do affect auditor behavior. But it is far from clear whether the behav- 
ioral effect is one that influences a client's ranking of alternative investments. Indeed, 
the level of auditor testing plays no role in conventional capital budgeting models, but a 
theoretical linkage between auditor liability and investment policy is critical to Dopuch 
and King's predictions about wealth creation. 

The above litany could continue ad nauseam. Neither audits nor legal proceedings 
are perfectly revealing. There is no real-world counterpart of a “disagree” auditor opin- 
ion accompanying a registration of securities in accordance with the Securities Act of 
1933. Judicial remedies affect issuers and underwriters as well as auditors. Issuers 
cannot elect to suppress an audit opinion. The point is that both of the models at hand 
abstract from the real world in ways that can affect predictions. Thus, even if the exper- 
imental outcomes had confirmed all predictions, a large number of grounds upon 
which to question their generality would persist. The seriousness with which one 
questions is probably related to the extent to which one subscribes to the game theoretic 
paradigm. Skeptics are inclined never to be convinced that a meaningful level of 
realism has been achieved. True believers don't much care. 


Ш. Alternative Approaches to Characterizing Equilibrium 


The game theoretic formulation used to generate testable hypotheses provides 
interesting insights into two important aspects of the market for auditing services: (1) 
the importance of auditing as a means for internalizing the moral-hazard problem and 
(2) the importance of legal liability rules for determining the equilibrium price and 
quantity of auditing services. However, as noted above, game theoretic formulations 
suffer serious deficiencies that bring into doubt the robustness of theoretical and empir- 
ical results. Further, attempts to correct for these deficiencies will introduce sufficient 
complexities to render a game theoretic formulation intractable. 

Fortunately, game theory is not the only type of equilibrium analysis used in 
economics.to analyze decision making under uncertainty and associated market 
behavior. For example, the economics literature abounds with models of insurance 
markets where competitive pressures render strategic behavior relatively unimportant. 
In these models, buyers and sellers are assumed to be expected-utility maximizers and 
the market for insurance is assumed to be competitive. Determining equilibrium prices 
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and quantities is a relatively straightforward task, as is analyzing the effects of alterna- 
tive market structures, liability rules, and pricing schemes. | 

. The market for auditing services could be modeled in a similar fashion. For 
example, one might model (from an investor's point of view) auditing as insurance 
against fraudulent disclosure. In such a model, each investor chooses the amount of 
auditing that maximizes expected utility associated with having a fixed proportion of 
wealth invested in a given firm. Expected utility depends on the level of auditing ser- 
vices purchased and the probability distribution characterizing the uncertain rate of 
return. The rate of return has two sources of uncertainty: uncertainty regarding the 
state of nature and uncertainty regarding fraudulent disclosure. A demand for auditing 
arises in such a model because auditing provides investors with valuable information 
concerning the quality of the firm. Moreover, a competitive market for auditing 
services obviates concern for strategic behavior. 

The cost of using such a model to analyze the market for auditing services appears 
' small in relation to the gain. One sacrifices the ability to explain precisely the nature 
and feasibility of contracts designed to internalize moral-hazard problems (although, in 
fact, one can still discuss such issues in a broader fashion). However, one gains the 
ability to address many of the issues raised in this perspective while maintaining tracta- 
bility. 

Note that proceeding in such a fashion is in no way inconsistent with the use of ex- 
perimental markets to test predictions. But because strategic behavior is unimportant, 
it is likely that the market settings would be simplified. In contrast, the laboratory mar- 
kets settings in the forum studies are complex by experimental economics standards de- 
spite the exclusion of potentially important real-world attributes. In settings where stra- 
tegic behavior is important, a generalizable theory of auditing is unlikely to emerge 
until a vast number of experiments have been conducted. 

Regardless of whether game theory or more conventional economic analysis is - 
used, focus on the existence, uniqueness, stability, and efficiency of equilibrium within 
the context of a given set of institutions may not be useful for addressing some impor- 
tant auditing questions. Indeed, many of what we view as important questions in audit- 
ing are not obviously amenable to equilibrium analysis. One such question involves 
why auditing has evolved into its current institutional form. Why, for example, is 
auditing predominantly a mandated private sector (as opposed to a public sector) activ- 
ity? Equilibrium analysis has not proved particularly useful in answering questions 
involving comparative institutional forms. 

Another question of considerable interest involves scope of services. Are current 
levels of consulting activities high enough to degrade significantly the perceived credi- 
bility of the audit report? It is hard to imagine how an equilibrium analysis can deter- 
mine whether current consulting levels are, in fact, high enough to have a significant 
deleterious effect. Yet another question is whether the demand for auditing is a demand 
for the detection of fraud, detection of corrupt business practices, or detection of dis- 
conformity with GAAP. Equilibrium analysis is unlikely to provide answers to ques- 
tions regarding what sort of verification is demanded. Finally, a host of important ques- 
tions about the effectiveness of audit technologies have little to do with equilibrium in 
the market for audit services. 

The generally negative tone of this perspective should not be misinterpreted. Labo- 
ratory market studies have a clear potential for embellishing our understanding of 
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auditing. Our hope is that we have at least stimulated readers to consider alternatives to 
the principal-agent and game-theoretic approaches for characterizing the market for 
audit services. 
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XPERIMENTAL methods have contributed to our understanding of econom- 
ics over the last 30 years and have been used to address economic issues in 
auditing for more than five years. The methods of experimental economics offer 
several distinct advantages: they provide a high degree of control over an economic 
setting and the incentives of agents in these settings, and they allow the study of 
economic settings that do not exist or are not observable in the real world. 
In this perspective, we discuss the use of these methods to address the role of exper- 
-imental economics research in auditing and discuss the features of a good economic 
experiment. We take the view that the role of this research is to facilitate a dialog with 
theory about economic phenomena of interest in auditing. Economic theory generates 
testable hypotheses that drive an experimental design, and experimental data provide 
observations necessary to test theory. As a result of this dialog, theories are modified, 
refined, or discarded. A good experiment not only provides sufficient control to test a 
theory but also provides sharp insights about how the theory may be modified when the 
data contradict the theory's predictions. Any good experiment will almost always gen- 
erate some contradictory evidence, and this should be useful in modifying the theory to 
explain the observed phenomena. Since our understanding of a theory is almost always 
incomplete, this kind of testing requires that the theory be tested as close to its domain 
as experimental control will allow.’ 


! It is often not possible to test a theory directly on its domain in the laboratory. For example, most econom- 
ic theories require the assumption of common knowledge of agent rationality, and we currently know of no 
way to impose that assumption in a laboratory environment. (See Smith et al. [1988] for a discussion of what can 
happen if this assumption is violated.) 
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An alternative approach is to compare the performance of competing theories in 
some common setting (i.e., to test these theories off their domain). Assuming that the 
setting captures the essential details of some real-world setting, the researcher expects 
more than one theory should hold. This typically leads to a horse race between compet- 
ing theories, which is often helpful in gaining some initial impressions of the theories. 
But, data on the relative (as opposed to absolute) performance of theories is less com- 
pelling than direct tests of each theory. 

It is also argued that experiments can be useful in providing empirical regularities 
or “stylized facts” in settings where theory is silent due to intractability (see, e.g., Smith 
et al. 1987). Without a theory as an organizing principle, however, it is not clear what 
elements of the experiment must be controlled. For example, in the absence of theory, it 
would be difficult to know why the results of one experimental session differ from 
another when the levels of the “controlled” variables remained unchanged. 


I. The Methodology of Experimental Economics 


Smith (1976, 1982) and Plott (1982) were the first to detail the necessary steps to con- 
struct a microeconomic system in the laboratory, and others have provided additional 
information about the control and conduct of economic experiments (see, e.g., Berg et 
al. 1990; Cox and Isaac 1986; Smith et al. 1987). The principal point that we want to em- 
phasize from this literature is that it is possible to create a real economic system with 
real economic agents in the laboratory. There is sufficient control over the environment 
(set of agents, set of commodities, resources, and agent preferences), institutions (prop- 
erty rights, rules of communication and exchange among agents), and agent behavior 
(choices made by agents from the set of allowable choices) such that economic theories 
can be tested. 

In the laboratory, predictions can be tested in settings that come as close as possible 
to satisfying the assumptions of the theory that generated them. Although success at 
this level does not mean that the theory will be useful in naturally occurring settings, 
laboratory testing is an important and necessary step to determine whether a theory is 
valid on its own terms. If the theory is not valid on its own domain, it is unlikely to hold 
off its domain. Only after a theory has been fine-tuned is it interesting to use experimen- 
tal methods to map out its boundary conditions by varying parameters and relaxing its 
assumptions. 

Laboratory settings can be simple or complex. When theoretical predictions are re- 
jected in a complicated setting, identifying the source of the failure can be difficult. In 
contrast, the source of a theory's failure in a simple setting can be more readily identi- 
fied and the necessary theoretical modifications made. For this reason, we argue for 
simple settings in initial investigations. Examples that support this argument are pre- 
sented in the next section, prior to our consideration of the Forum studies. 


Testing Complex Settings 


The experiment in DeJong et al. (1985) was designed to test the predictions of a 
single-period, competitive ‘lemons model" in the setting described below. The model 
assumes that the preferences of all agents, the sellers' costs, and the possible quality 
levels of services are commonly known by all market participants. In this model, a 
seller enters into a contract with a buyer to provide a service at a particular price. The 
quality of the service is not contractually guaranteed, nor could it be since, even after 
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taking delivery, the buyer never directly observes the quality of the service supplied. 
The competitive “lemons” prediction is that, in equilibrium, all sellers will supply the 
lowest quality level and the market price will be equal to the cost of supplying that level 
of service. The model is silent about all other details of the trading institution. | 

The setting consisted of three sellers of a service and four buyers, who played a 
repeated game against one another. The service purchased from the sellers reduced the 
likelihood that buyers would face a potential loss where that likelihood depended upon 
the quality of service the seller supplied. In each period, the sellers posted individual 
prices (one for each buyer) and disclosed the quality of service they would supply. Each 
buyer then chose which seller, if any, to purchase from and, after the contract was 
made, sellers selected an actual level of service to supply, which did not have to be the 
same аз the disclosed level. Further, a seller's cost increased with the quality supplied. 
After taking delivery, a buyer observed only whether a loss occurred but did not learn 
the actual level supplied. Profits were then calculated by each of the agents, and every- 
one proceeded. to the next period, which was a strict replication of the previous 
period(s). 

All agents knew they would keep the same roles (buyer or seller) throughout the ex- 
periment and no one knew in advance when the experiment would end. All agents 
knew the number of buyers and sellers in the market, the amount of the potential loss 
and the effect that the different quality levels had on this likelihood. Sellers knew only 
the cost structures for their own service levels, and buyers did not know the cost struc- 
tures for any of the sellers. Agents had no direct knowledge of the preferences of other 
agents. Finally, agents knew only their individual sales, outcome histories,.and profits. 
All of the above information was contained in instructions that were read aloud to all 
subjects at the beginning of the session. Subjects were all in the same room when the 
instructions were read; thus, this information should be common knowledge. | 

The data show that, although a large number of low quality goods were traded, the . 
market failed to completely collapse to the lemons equilibrium. If these data are to be 


useful, we must be able to identify the source of the discrepancy between the data and E 


the model's prediction. 
Unfortunately, there are many potential reasons why the prediction was rejected: 


1. The market did not reach an equilibrium. It is well-known in the experimental 
markets literature that equilibria are not Immediately and instantaneously at- 
tained. Instead, it takes at least several market periods before the market “соп- 
verges” to the predicted result. The number of periods necessary seems to vary 
with the complexity of the setting and this was not systematically studied. Smith 
(1978) found that simple double-auction markets reached a competitive 
equilibrium after two or three periods. In contrast, Forsythe and Lundholm 
(1990) found that as many as 30 periods were needed to reach a fully revealing 
rational expectations equilibrium in double-auction asset markets where agents 
had private information about an asset's true valuation. 

2. The market reached a different equilibrium than that predicted by the lemons 
model. If subjects act as if they were in an infinite horizon game (since they did 
not know how many periods the experiment would last), then it is difficult to 
reject equilibrium behavior. For infinitely repeated games, the folk theorem 
(Fundenberg and Maskin 1986) states that any individually rational outcome can 
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be supported as a Nash equilibrium to the game. Thus, we would need to focus 
on a theory of equilibrium selection to reduce the set of candidate equilibria. 

3. Buyers did not correctly process information about the quality of the service 
they received. Since buyers never observed the quality level directly but knew 
only whether a loss occurred, they may never have concluded that they were 
receiving low quality service and thus were willing to pay the higher prices 

‘associated with higher quality service. Better information about agent beliefs is 
needed to evaluate this alternative. 

4. Buyers attached some credibility to a seller's disclosure of quality prior to sale 
even though sellers were under no obligation to provide this quality level. (An 
analysis of variance of the data provides some evidence on this.) In a single- 
period model such as the lemons model, the prediction is clear, disclosures 
should be completely disregarded by the buyers.? Did sellers" disclosures matter 
because of the multiperiod nature of the experiment or because buyers were 
fooled by seller puffery? 

5. Perhaps the sellers' failure to always deliver low quality units was due to some 

moral stigma they felt about cheating the buyers. If this is the case, then either 
. sellers’ preferences were not adequately controlled in the experiment or they 
were not adequately modelled.? Yet again, the multiperiod nature of the experi- 
ment makes it impossible to test this explanation since these sellers may. have 
been trying to establish good reputations in order to earn higher profits. 
The higher than predicted prices for low quality units is due to a failure of the 
posted-offer auction that was conducted. This institution has been thoroughly 
tested when the items transacted have deterministic valuations to the buyers (see 
Ketcham et al. 1984). Although a posted-offer auction takes much longer to reach 
a competitive equilibrium than, say, a double-auction market, it nonetheless does 
80. However, to our knowledge, no one has examined the behavior of this 
auction when the items traded have stochastic valuations. Perhaps more than 
three sellers are needed in this case to get comparable performance from this 
institution. 


. We could expand the above list, but the point is that the data provide little help for 
theorists on how to modify existing theory. Consequently, the experiment is not a 
particularly useful one for improving our understanding of quality and seller disclosure 
in a market. 


A Simpler Setting 


6 


s 


In a single-period model, a buyer has no incentive to believe a seller’s disclosures 
when the seller is under no obligation to tell the truth. Nonetheless, there was some 
limited evidence in DeJong et al. (1985) that buyers were often misled by sellers’ dis- 


2 Further, sellers often offered to supply a particular quality of service for less than their cost. In a number 
of these instances, buyers accepted these offers even when lower offers were available to them. Would this have 
happened had buyers been explicitly told sellers' costs? 

з Despite attempts to control subjects’ preferences in our experiments, economists, like the psychologists 

. before them, continue to observe behavior that demonstrates that some subjects are concerned with more than 
personal monetary reward. For example, the cooperation observed in prisoner dilemma games in psychology 
(Dawes 1980) continues to appear in economic experiments on public goods {Isaac et al. 1989) and other two- 
person games (Cooper et al. 1991). 
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Table 1 
Subjects’ Payoff Tables 
Forsythe and Lundholm (1991) 
Panel A. Seller’s Payoffs: 
Low Quality Medium Quality High Quality 
Not Not Not 
Sell Sell Sell Sell Sell Sell 
p 200 0 p. 200 250 p. 200 500 
Du 450 0 Ры 450 250 Pu 460 500 
Pa 600 0 рв 600 250 Pr 600 500 
Panel В. Buyer's Payoffs: 
Low Quality Medium Quality High Quality 
Not Not Not 
Sell Sell Sell Sell ' Sell Sell 
p. 400 350 pr 700 350 р. 1000 350 
ры 150 350 ры 450 350 ры 750 350 
Pu 0 350 Рн 300 350 Pu 600 350 


closures (see point 4 above). We are unable to tell whether this reveals a fundamental 
flaw in the single-period model due to the design that was chosen. 

Forsythe and Lundholm (1991) use a simpler design to address the issue of seller 
disclosure directly. Agent payoffs are induced in terms of utility by using the procedure 
first introduced by Roth and Malouf (1979) and further developed by Berg et al. (1986). 
Agents are randomly matched with one another from one period to the next. Prior to 
the start of a period, one agent in each pair is designated as the seller and the other as 
the buyer. Agents alternate from buyer to seller from one period to the next, and all 
agents know that the experimental session will last for 22 periods. Table 1 presents the 
seller and buyer payoffs. At the beginning of each period, each seller is endowed with 
one unit of a commodity that may be one of three quality types: low, medium, or high. 
The higher the quality type, the higher the unit's value to the buyer. Sellers incur no 
costs in connection with selling their units. After sellers learn the quality of the unit 
they have for sale, their paired buyers place a bid for the one unit by choosing a row. 
Rows represent the amount of the bid, which is one of three values, p, — 200, p, 450, 
pa 600. A seller then can either accept or reject the bid from the buyer by choosing a 
column. If the bid is accepted, the seller's payoffs do not depend on the unit’s quality, 
but only on the price received. If the bid is rejected, the seller's payoffs increase with 
the asset's quality but do not depend upon the buyer's decision. Similarly, the buyer's 
payoffs are constant if the seller does not sell, regardless of the unit's quality. If the 
seller does sell, the buyer's payoffs decrease with the price and increase with the unit's 
quality. At the end of each period, agents are told their profits for the period and, if a 
purchase was made, the buyer is told the true quality of the unit purchased. 
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The treatment here is the restrictions on the disclosures that a seller can make prior 
to the buyer's entering a bid.* There are three levels of the treatment variable: The seller 
can make no disclosure, the seller can make any disclosure, and the seller can make a 
disclosure subject to an anti-fraud rule. An anti-fraud rule does not require the seller to 
disclose true quality but it does require that the true quality be included in any disclo- 
sure that is made. 

There is a unique, sequential equilibrium for each of these treatments. With no 
disclosure, buyers should assume that the seller's unit is of the lowest quality. With no 
anti-fraud rule, the buyer should disregard the seller's disclosures and assume that the 
seller's unit is the lowest quality. In equilibrium, the buyer's beliefs are correct and the 
lemons prediction should result—in both treatments, only low quality units will be sold 
at low quality prices. With an anti-fraud rule, however, buyers should always assume 
that the true quality of a seller's unit is the same as the lowest quality disclosed (see 
Milgrom and Roberts 1986). In equilibrium, buyers' beliefs are correct, and all units are 
priced according to these beliefs. Further, the prices that buyers are willing to pay for 
each unit.are sufficient to have sellers accept every bid, so all units are exchanged. 

. This design is simple. First, there is no confusion about whether a single-period or 
multiperiod model should apply. The design is a sequence of independent, one-shot 
games.° If we are going to test a single-period model such as the lemons model, it should 
be first tested as close as possible to its domain. Second, the environment (including 
preferences), institution, and set of agent action choices are all common knowledge. 
Third, there is a simple auction taking place for a single unit. The buyer's strategy set is 
limited to three prices. Fourth, buyers learn the actual quality of the seller's unit. Any 
failure of the model cannot be due to a buyer's failure to make correct inferences about 
the seller's true quality. Finally, there is no moral-hazard problem, there is only an 
adverse-selection problem. At this stage, one additional seller choice variable has been 
removed. | 

The research questions are also simplified and deal with the price and quality of 
units traded under each disclosure treatment, information content of seller disclosures 
with an anti-fraud rule, and whether voluntary unrestricted disclosures affect market 
performance. As the results in table 2 indicate, the model works quite well in predicting 
the observed outcomes when there is no disclosure and when there is an anti-fraud 
rule. That is, almost all buyers (92 percent) bid the low price when sellers cannot make a 
disclosure and, consequently, only low quality units are sold. When an anti-fraud rule is 
imposed on disclosure, almost all quality levels (96 percent) sell at the corresponding 
price (i.e., high quality units are sold at the high price, рн; medium quality units at the 
medium price, py; and low quality units at the low price, p,). Surprisingly, the data are 
much less supportive of the prediction that the seller's ability to make any disclosure 
without an anti-fraud rule has no effect on the adverse-selection problem. Buyers were 
still bidding the price associated with high quality items with some regularity even 
during the last five periods. Buyers bid more than the low quality price on 40 percent 
(20 out of 50) of all units and 43 percent (13 out of 30) of the units that the seller claimed 
to be high quality ones. Buyers are paying attention to what sellers say; they also bid 


* Another treatment allows the seller to make offers that the buyer can accept. Since the nature of the single- 
period equilibria are more complicated in this latter case, we will discuss only the former. 
* See Cooper et al. (1991) for a discussion of design issues and independent one-shot gamea. 
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Table 2 


Prices Bid By Treatment 
Forsythe and Lundholm (1991) 





Panel A. No Disclosure Treatment—Distribution of Prices Bid—Last 5 Periods: 


Prices Bid 
Ре рм Das 
46 4 0 


Panel B. Unrestricted Disclosure Treatment— Distribution of Prices Bid for Each Disclosure—Last 5 Periods: 


Lowest Prices Bid 
Disclosed 
Quality Рг Pu Рн 
Low 8 1 0 
Medium 5 5 1 
High 17 2 11 


Panel С. Anti-Fraud Treatment—Distribution of Prices Bid for Each Disclosure—Last 5 Periods: 


Lowest Prices Bid 
Disclosed 
Quality pi Рм Рн 
Low 27 | 1 0 
Medium 1 12 о. 
High 0 0 9 


higher prices than in the market with no disclosure. However, there is no significant 
relationship between the seller’s disclosure and the quality of the unit. 

Thus, in a very simple and well-controlled setting, one can demonstrate that buyers 
can be taken in by "cheap talking” sellers. This is particularly striking given that 
players alternate between being buyers and sellers each period. Nevertheless, this data 
provides evidence that pre-sales puffery can generate unwarranted optimism in buyers’ 
beliefs. The design is also simple enough to explore potential explanations for this 
result and assist the theorist in modifying the model if necessary. 


II. The Experimental Work in This Forum 


The Forum articles examine issues of disclosure, auditing, and legal recourse. 
These are important issues in financial and audit markets where managers and audi- 
tors make disclosures about the quality of their product. While these issues are similar 
to those examined in section I, the research designs are very different, as is the com- 
plexity of the settings. As a consequence, when the results in both studies seem to con- 
tradict theory, it is not at all clear why theory fails. 
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Experimental Designs 


The Wallin design consisted of a multiperiod setting in which a single seller and 
three buyers were matched for the duration of the experiment. At the beginning of each 
period, the reservation value of the asset to each buyer was randomly determined from 
a set of three possible values. This was the value of the asset if a buyer later purchased it 
and if it was a "winner." Next, sellers decided whether to make a costly investment that 
could improve the likelihood that the asset would be of high quality. A high quality asset 
had a higher likelihood of being a “winner” than a low quality asset. After making the 
investment decision and observing the asset's realized quality, the seller made a dis- 
closure about the asset's true quality. Sellers could disclose the asset's quality as 
“high,” “low,” or “either,” regardless of the truth. After learning the disclosure, the 
buyers placed bids for the asset in a second-price auction (1.е., one in which the highest 
bidder received the asset and paid the seller an amount equal to the second highest bid). 
Buyers then learned whether the asset was a winner. A winning asset paid the owner's 
reservation value and a losing asset was worthless. Each market lasted at least 25 
periods, after which the decision to play an additional period was determined ran- 
domly. Although the model being tested is a single-period one, this design choice was 
an attempt to induce infinitely lived behavior. The treatments were the pres- 
ence/absence of “robot” auditing and the presence/absence of legal recourse. 

The Dopuch-King study is even more complex. Although redemption values are 
common to all buyers, there are now three economic agents involved in playing the 
same game for 20 periods. The new agent is the verifier (auditor). Each market has two ` 
sellers, two verifiers, and four buyers. The sequence of events and institutions are the 
same as in Wallin except that each period here began with a posted-offer auction in 
which verifiers announce offer prices to sellers, who then decide which verifier, if any, . 
to hire. If hired, verifiers must decide whether to undertake a costly test of the seller's 
asset after its quality has been determined. The test determines asset quality without 
error. The verifier then makes a disclosure that either agrees or disagrees with the 
seller's quality disclosure. Verifiers could disagree with a seller's disclosure only if they 
had tested the asset. 

The treatment variable in this study is the liability rule imposed on the verifier. 
There were three levels of this variable—no liability, negligence liability, and strict 
liability. The seller was never liable for his actions or disclosures. The predictions being 
tested are also from a single-period model. 

These complex experiments create the types of concerns discussed earlier if the 
model performs poorly, and the six possible reasons listed in the preceding section for 
the failure of a similar model in the DeJong et al. study also apply here. Unfortunately, 
there was no attempt ex ante to control for these possible failures in the designs. In fact, 
the added features in these studies might make the occurrence of some of these reasons 
more likely. For example, a buyer's ability to make the correct inference about the 
seller's investment decision 18 further obscured by virtue of the fact that there are two 
lotteries—one determining quality and one determining whether the asset wins. Аза. 
second example, Dopuch and King add another strategic player and auction. The seller 
now must interact with two different sets of parties using two different trading mech- 
anisms. In both auctions, the {tems traded have stochastic valuations—when deciding 
to accept or reject an auditor's offer, sellers presumably have some unmeasured prior 
beliefs about the likelihood that an auditor will test and buyers have some unmeasured 
prior beliefs on the likelihood that the asset they are bidding for is of high quality. Little 
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to nothing is known about Фе performance of either the posted-offer auction (especially 

ones with only two sellers) or the second-price, sealed-bid auction for goods with sto- 
chastic valuations. The Wallin study uses only a single auction, but complicates it by 
allowing buyers to have different reservation values if the asset is a winner. 


Analysis of Results 


A closer look at the data in both studies reveals serious cohort effects.* These can be 
seen best in Wallin's tables 3-6. Examine cell A (no auditing/no legal recourse); even in 
late periods, the percentage of costly investment ranges from 18.2 to 91.7 percent. The 
percentage of truthful disclosure ranges from zero to 88.9 percent. Standard chi-square 
tests reject the ability to pool the observations across replications in each treatment on 
the basis of the costly investment decision and given that the asset was of low quality, 
the frequency of truthful disclosure in each cell except D (auditing/legal recourse avail- 
able). As for the frequency with which an auditor is hired or a costly investment made 
in Dopuch and King, tests reject the ability to pool across replications in the last five pe- 
riods of the three treatments. For example, in the strict liability treatment, the percent- 
age of time the auditor is hired ranges from zero to 100 percent in these final periods. 

The models in these two studies are not directly tested; only the qualitative effect of 
changing the level of a treatment variable is tested (e.g., the presence of auditing in 
Wallin or the negligence liability rule in Dopuch and King increases the frequency with 
which the seller makes the costly investment). Although we believe this to be a serious 
omission, the authors correctly argue that their single-period models would be rejected 
because neither model specifies an error distribution. Thus, a single observation con- 
trary to, say, the hypothesis that the seller never undertakes the costly investment when 
both auditing and legal recourse (or the negligence and strict liability rule) are absent 
would lead us to reject the hypotheses from these models. Nonetheless, it is useful to 
know how much of the data a model explains. We would be less concerned about the 
efficacy of either model if the seller made the costly иеа. 5 percent of the time as 
opposed to 95 percent of the time. 

In fact, the single-period models considered in these siding perform quite poorly. 
However, given the complexity of the research designs, it is hard to tell why this occurs. 
For example, do the models fail because the markets had not reached a single-period 
equilibrium? If they are in a single-period equilibrium, pooling observations over 
periods should be possible. However, for these two studies, each replication must be 
individually checked since replications differ within treatments. Using the chi-square 
test, we tested whether observations could be pooled over periods by replication. The 
pooling over periods done by Dopuch and King raises concerns for several of their rep- 
lications. For the costly investment decision in the no liability treatment, tests reject the 
ability to pool over all periods in replication 2. In a similar vein, when the auditor hiring 
decision is considered, the last five periods of replication 2 differ from the previous pe- 
riods, as does replication 4 in the strict liability treatment. Similar concerns exist for 
the Wallin data." Since the models require equilibrium behavior, we are concerned that 
the data used from some of the replications are not equilibrium data. 


$ We thank the authors for making their data available to us. 

7 We are concerned by the arbitrary decision to pool all data from period 16 on. There are no tests reported 
to justify this pooling. However, our tests of the data indicate that the pooling is statistically justified after 
period 15 and could have been done from period 13 on if the author had so chosen. 
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Rather than use a setting wherein the model was given its best chance of 
“working,” these experiments incorporated factors aimed at reducing the performance 
of the single-period models. If Wallin successfully induced behavior consistent with an 
infinite horizon environment, the differences observed across replications may be due 
to the different equilibria since numerous equilibria can exist in an infinite horizon en- 
vironment. Similarly, in the multiperiod environment used in the study by Dopuch and 
King, different Nash equilibria can occur (apart from the subgame perfect one that they 
test). One wonders whether these different equilibria can be used to explain the differ- 
ences across replications or whether, alternatively, risk preferences differ across sub- 
jects. For example, perhaps subjects make systematic errors by overbidding for assets 
or overpricing audit services in the strict liability treatment because their risk prefer- 
ences were not controlled. These are issues we wish the authors had explored. - 

The lack of empirical regularities undermines any policy conclusions that one 
might draw. Consider, for example replication B3 in the Wallin study where little audit- 
ing was purchased in late periods but the costly investment was always made and 
replication B2 where auditing was purchased two-thirds of the time in late periods but 
the costly investment was undertaken only in 50 percent of these cases. Which of these 
markets approximates the market of interest? Similarly, in the Dopuch and King study, 
is a market with a strict liability rule more like replication 2, where little or no costly 
investment is undertaken or auditing purchased, or more like replication 5, where a 
substantial amount of costly investment and auditing is undertaken? The presence of 
these cohort effects means one or more important variables were not controlled or ac- 
counted for.? 


III. An Alternative Program of Research 


The supply and demand for auditing are important issues in markets where manag- 
ers make disclosures about product quality. The studies in this Forum offered а 
research plan that begins to address some of the issues in this area. In this section, we 
present a series of simple experimental designs to address these same issues. For con- 
venience, these use the parameter set given in table 1 although this is not the only 
parameter set or design (nor necessarily the best) to use in all cases discussed below. 

First, consider seller disclosure and the demand for auditing. When anti-fraud rules 
cannot be enforced without cost, there is a potential demand for auditing. For example, 
recall the results of Forsythe and Lundholm (1991). In the absence of anti-fraud rules, 
sellers’ disclosures misled buyers and the market did not achieve the predicted 
equilibrium that only low quality units would sell at low quality prices. 

To examine whether there is a demand for auditing here, the design could be 
expanded to introduce perfect auditing. For the moment, this abstracts from strategic 
issues in the supply of auditing, but it is a necessary omission if we are to determine 
whether the presence of asymmetric information alone is sufficient to lead sellers to 
purchase auditing that reveals quality perfectly.'^ To see what economic theory pre- 


* The work of Güthet al. (1982) and Ochs and Roth (1989) on ultimatum games provides strong experimen- 
tal evidence against subgame perfection as an equilibrium concept. 

* The presence of such cohort effects casts doubts on the replicability of the results with a different subject 
pool. It is not hard to imagine another researcher finding different results when the level of this unaccounted- 
for variable was different in this new subject pool. 

© This is how auditing was first introduced in the theoretical literature, and its effect on such a setting is 
much easier to discern than when the setting is expanded to include strategic auditing. For example, see Evans 
(1980) and for a discussion of the literature Antle (1982). 
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dicts here, return to table 1. If the seller must purchase auditing prior to observing 
quality, theory says that sellers must choose between two undominated alternatives. 
First, consider a seller who does not purchase auditing. As in the model outlined in 
section I, buyers will assume the worst and the seller will sell a unit only if it is a low . 
quality one. The possible payoffs with this alternative are 500 if the unit is of high 
quality, 250 if it is of medium quality, and 200 if it is low. A seller's expected payoff 
from not purchasing auditing is 950/3(— (500 + 250 + 200)/3). Alternatively, a seller can 
purchase auditing, disclose the true quality level, and have this disclosure perfectly ver- 
ified." In this case, a seller will sell a unit and receive payoffs of 600 for a high quality 
unit, 450 if it is of medium quality and 200 if it is a low quality unit. The seller's 
expected payoff from purchasing auditing and disclosing truthfully is 1250/3(= (600 
+450+200)/3). Thus, sellers should be willing to pay up to 100(— 1250/3 — 950/3) to. 
purchase auditing. If the cost is more, theory predicts that auditing will not be pur- 
chased. 

This model generates a testable prediction about the demand for auditing which is 
nontrivial. Because of the payoffs sellers received in Forsythe and Lundholm (1991), 
sellers may continue to prefer settings in which they can disclose without having their 
disclosures verified. If buyers continue to be sufficiently gullible when reacting to 
sellers' unsubstantiated disclosures, there may be no incentives for sellers to purchase 
auditing. The profits that sellers earn from gullible buyers may exceed those they would 
earn with the purchase of perfect auditing. 

/Once any necessary modifications to the theory have been made in this initial 
setting with perfect auditing, one can then ask how the demand for auditing changes as 
the benefits from it are systematically varied. This can be done by examining different 
parameter sets from the one in table 1. Not all parameter sets lead to the theoretical pre- 
diction that only low quality units are sold in the absence of auditing. Also, the 
institution in which the asset is traded affects the benefits from auditing. So far, we 
have assumed that the buyer first bids for the asset and the seller then decides whether 
to sell. Alternatively, the seller could post a price that the buyer can accept. Given the 
parameters in table 1, the predicted equilibria between these two institutions differ in 
the absence of auditing.'? When sellers post prices, some higher quality units are sold in 
equilibrium and so, in theory, the benefits from purchasing auditing are not as great. 

Finally, the benefits from auditing depend on what the seller knows about the 
quality of the unit prior to purchasing auditing. This can affect the price of assets 
traded as well as which assets are traded. Suppose the seller knows the asset’s quality 
prior to deciding to purchase auditing. A seller with a high quality asset would pay only 
up to 100 to purchase auditing since this is the difference in the payoffs from selling 
and not selling at the high price. A seller with a medium quality asset would pay up to 
200 and a seller with a low quality asset would not pay anything to purchase auditing 
being assured of getting the low price. Thus, depending on the price structure of 
auditing, theory predicts that different sellers will purchase auditing, which in turn 


ч If the seller purchases auditing and does not truthfully disclose the quality of the unit for sale, perfect 
auditing will result in a “disagree” report. In this case, the buyer should assume the worst and only bid the low 
price, р. Thus, a seller's payoffs will be the same as when auditing is not purchased. If the auditing is not free, 
then theory predicts that this strategy will never be observed since it is dominated by the seller not purchasing 
auditing, 

12 See Forsythe and Lundholm (1991) for an analysis of these two cases. 
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affects asset prices and trades between buyers and sellers. If the price for auditing does 
not exceed 100, a separating equilibrium is attained because sellers of high and medium 
quality assets will always purchase auditing, make truthful disclosures, and have the 
qualities verified. In equilibrium, all assets are traded, a buyer's belief about the quality 
of each purchased asset is correct, and all units are priced according to these beliefs. If 
the price of auditing is between 100 and 200, only sellers of medium quality assets will 
purchase auditing, make a truthful disclosure, and have the quality verified. The other 
sellers do not purchase auditing, both high and low quality are disclosed as high, the 
buyer offers the low price for each, and only the low quality asset is exchanged. As a 
consequence, gains from trading the high quality asset are not realized. 

With.a sufficient understanding of the demand for perfect auditing, one could next 
consider the supply aspects of auditing. This could be done by introducing a strategic 
auditor into the design. Hired auditors would decide whether to undertake a costly test 
of the asset's quality. Auditors who test report the true quality level of the seller's unit 
but auditors who do not test agree with the seller's disclosure. Analogous to the way the 
seller and buyer decide whether to exchange the asset and at what price, the auditor 
would begin by posting a price for the audit service. Auditors who test will report the 
true quality, but those who do not test must agree with the seller's disclosure. After 
receiving the disclosure and audit report, if one is available, the buyer proceeds to bid 
for the asset as before. 

Clearly, the simple addition of a third strategic agent causes numerous complica- 
tions. In the absence of any recourse against the auditor, the lemons model predicts that 
strategic auditors would never test in a one-shot game and that buyers would recognize 
the auditors' incentives and disregard the auditing report. In this case, auditing no 
longer makes sellers' disclosures credible. However, the data might reveal that gullible 
buyers disregard the auditors' disincentives to test and believe the audit report or that 
sellers also become gullible under these conditions if the presence of an auditor leads to 
a higher level of truthful disclosure than predicted. 

All of the experiments proposed so far contain an adverse-selection problem, but 
moral hazard could be introduced if, for instance, one wanted to focus on disclosure 
and auditing when the seller makes a costly investment. Here, it would not be prudent 
to introduce this moral-hazard problem into the environment with perfect auditing. 
The simplest setting (i.e., one without auditing) would be appropriate initially to see the 
effect of disclosure and anti-fraud rules on a seller's decision in the presence of moral 
hazard. The introduction of auditing could follow later. 

Although the experiments outlined here are much simpler than those of Wallin and 
Dopuch and King, it is nevertheless virtually certain that testing will reveal various 
"surprises." Nonetheless, a careful design will allow the cause of these surprises to be 
more readily identified so that the theory can be amended as necessary. Further, the 
proposed experiments have the potential to reveal much about the phenomena of 
interest-seller disclosure, the demand for auditing, and aspects of the supply of auditing 
with a strategic auditor, 


IV. Summary and Conclusions 


There should be a constant tension between theory and data, and experimental 
research allows testing of a theory as close to its domain as possible. A good experiment 
provides sufficient control to test a theory and offers insights about how the theory may 
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be modified when the data contradict the theory's predictions. Because the purpose of 
much laboratory research is to create controlled conditions, it is not generally possible 
or desirable to re-create the “real world" in the laboratory. The complexity that 
mundane realism (Swieringa and Weick 1982) adds to a design impedes our under- 
standing of the problems we want to study. 

The alternative research agenda was designed to begin to study the issues chosen in 
this Forum. Since there is a well-developed theory to guide the research on these issues, 


'. we demonstrated that the methodology of experimental economics can be used to 


address this theory's predictions directly. It also has the potential to offer insights about 
where the theory performs poorly. 

Our intent has been to convince the reader that the methods of experimental eco- 
nomics can offer new insights into the demand and supply of auditing. However, these 
methods must be used with the appropriate objectives and must be executed with 
sufficient control for the advantages they offer to lead to advances in the field of 
auditing. 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: This study examines the stock market 
reaction to the adoption of long-term compensation agreements for top 
management that are based on accounting goals. Prior researchers (Baril 
° 1988; Larcker 1983; Smith and Watts 1982) argue that these agreements, 
known as performance plans, motivate executives to improve firm perfor- 
mance by working harder, lengthening their decision horizons, and becom- 
ing less risk-averse in their investment decisions. However, because the 
agreements are based on accounting goals, performance plans can distract 
managerial attention from the maximization of share price and can also 
encourage the manipulation of the accounting system (Gibbons and 
Murphy 1989). Managers may also reject projects with large, positive net 
present values in favor of less valuable projects with higher accounting 
profits. * 
In an earlier study, Larcker (1983) reports a significantly positive stock 
-market reaction for a sample of 21 firms that adopted performance plans 
between 1971 and 1978. The reaction occurs on the trading day after the 
SEC receives the proxy statement announcing the plan adoption. However, 
we find no significant reaction during the two-day announcement period 
beginning with the SEC stamp date for a sample of 209 adoptions that 
occur between 1971 and 1980. Further, no evidence of abnormal stock 
performance is detected for the two-day periods beginning with either the 
date on which the board of directors voted to approve the plan or the proxy 
‘statement date. | 
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Our study highlights the difficulties inherent in analyzing the stock 
market reaction to announcements made in proxy statements. First, pin- 
pointing the timing of information dissemination is problematic. Second, 
firm-specific information unrelated to the event of interest is often released 
in the proxy statement and at the annual meeting. This complicates the 
interpretation of any unusual stock price behavior. In our study, signif- 
icantly positive abnormal performance is observed for both adopting and 
nonadopting firms during the period beginning two days after the SEC 
stamp date and ending the day after the shareholders' meeting date. This 
suggests that the reaction observed for the adopting firms is due to the 
impending shareholders' meeting rather than to the performance plan 
adoption per se. We suggest that the results of any event study involving 
announcements made around the time of the annual shareholders' meeting 
should be interpreted with caution. 


Key Words: Accounting-based contracts, Executive compensation, Perfor- 
mance plans, Market-based event studies. 


Data Availability: Data are available on request from the authors. 


T НЕ remainder of the article is organized as follows. Section I describes the sam- 
ple of performance plan adoptions analyzed in the study. Section II specifies the 
testing method and the announcement dates for the performance plan adoption. 

Section III presents the results of the study. Finally, section IV discusses the implica- 
tions of the study for future research. 


I. The Sample 


A comprehensive list of 283 initial adoptions of performance plans between 1971 
and 1980 was compiled from a search of the proxy statement holdings of the University 
of Oregon library, from the sample in Larcker (1983), and from information provided by 
Lawrence Bickford of Frederick W. Cook & Co., a compensation consulting firm. Five 
firms were dropped from the list because their proxy statements for the adoption year 
could not be obtained. An additional 40 firms were excluded because the required data 
were not available on the CRSP daily returns tape. This left 238 firms in the experimen- 
tal sample. 

More than 60 (Value Line) industries are represented in the 238-firm sample, with 
the largest concentration of adoptions in banking (10 firms), building (14 firms), food 
processing (18 firms), and petroleum (11 firms). Sample firms are generally larger than 
the general population of approximately 2,800 firms listed on the COMPUSTAT tapes. 
For 83.2 percent of the sample, total assets measured in the year prior to adoption are 
above the median asset size for all COMPUSTAT firms measured in the same year. The 
sample firms are also more profitable than the COMPUSTAT firms in general. For 65.1 
percent of the sample, return on assets in the year prior to adoption is above the median 
for all COMPUSTAT firms measured in the same year. However, financial leverage 
and liquidity of the sample firms are similar to those of other COMPUSTAT firms. 
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Also, in the year prior to adoption, all sample firms paid a fixed salary to their execu- 
tives, and the overwhelming majority also made annual bonus awards and stock option 
grants.! 


II. Experimental Design 
Testing Method 


Abnormal stock price performance associated with the performance plan adoption 
is examined by using standard market model methodology (Patell 1976). Specifically, it 
is assumed that in the absence of price effects related to plan adoption, security returns 
are characterized by the single factor market model: 


В„=а,+8,8„„+ Ел, 


where R, is the rate of return for firm j on day t, Rm: is the market return on day t, В, is 
the systematic risk of firm j, a, is the rate of return on firm j when Rw is zero, and e, isa 
serially independent disturbance term with E (c) - 0. The market model parameters for 
each firm, o, and §,, are estimated over the period from day — 170 to day — 21 relative to 
each possible announcement date. The CRSP daily returns file and the CRSP equally 
weighted market index are used for returns data. 

The abnormal daily return, ej, for each firm during each day in the announcement 
period is estimated as: 


e, H,—a,— b; Ran 


where a, and b, are the least squares estimates of о; and 8,. Abnormal returns for the 
firm j on day t are standardized by the estimated standard deviation of the residuals 
from the market model and a factor reflecting the increase in variability due to predict- 
ing outside of the estimation period. These standardized abnormal returns are then 
averaged cross-sectionally and multiplied by the square root of the number of firms to 
produce a z-statistic that is used to test the hypothesis of no abnormal performance 
during day t in the announcement period (see Patell 1976). 

The significance of the cumulative reaction during the event period is tested in an 
analogous fashion. Abnormal returns are first accumulated over the announcement 
period and then divided by the standard error to produce a standardized, cumulative 
abnormal return (SCAR) for each firm. These are then averaged cross-sectionally and 
multiplied by the square root of the number of firms to produce a z-statistic that is used 
to test the hypothesis of no abnormal performance during the announcement period.? 


Announcement Dates 


Because the timing of the release of information about the performance plan 
adoption is uncertain, the market reaction is examined during three alternative event 
periods consisting of an event date and the following trading day. The three event dates 


! The results of Gaver (forthcoming) and Lambert and Larcker (1987) suggest that firms adopt performance 
plans when they reach a mature phase in their life cycles. For most firms, the adoption occurs after a stock 
option plan is in place, and we found little evidence that performance plans replace stock option plans. This 
suggests that the performance plan adoption will not significantly extend the manager's planning horizon. 

? This procedure for standardizing the cumulative abnormal returns is described by Mikkelson and Partch 

' (1988) and attributed to Craig Ansley. 
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(in chronological order) are the board of directors’ meeting date, the proxy statement 
date, and the SEC stamp date.? The board meeting date, which is the date that the board 
of directors voted to approve the performance plan, is disclosed by 110 firms in the 
sample. The proxy statement date is the date that the proxy statement is signed. 
Typically, this is also the date that the statement is mailed to stockholders. This date is 
disclosed by all of the 238 sample firms. The SEC stamp date is the date that the proxy 
statement is stamped as received by the SEC. A readable SEC stamp date is available for 
209 of the firms.* 

A disadvantage of using two-day announcement intervals is that they may be too 
short to capture the stock price response to the announcement of the performance plan 
adoption. In their study of changes in long-term compensation contracts, Brickley et al. 
(1985) address this issue by analyzing stock price behavior over two longer intervals: 
from the board meeting date through the day after the SEC stamp date and from the 
second day after the SEC stamp date through the day after the shareholders' meeting 
date.5 We report the results of a similar analysis in this study. Of the 238 sample firms, 
98 disclose the board meeting date and also have readable SEC stamp dates. The SEC 
stamp date and the shareholders' meeting date are both available for 209 firms. 


III. Results 


Table 1 presents the results for the three two-day announcement periods. The first 
column indicates the event date and the size of each subsample, and is followed by the 
average abnormal performance for each day in the interval, as well as the average two- 
day cumulative abnormal return (CAR). The third column reports the z-statistic for 
testing the null hypothesis of no abnormal performance during the event period, and 
the significance level of the z-statistic is given in the fourth column. The last column 
reports the significance level of the Wilcoxon signed ranks test. No significant price 
reaction is detected around the board meeting date, the proxy statement date, or the 
SEC stamp date (p-values associated with the z-statistics range from 0.154 to 0.657). 

One explanation for the insignificant results is that, for many firms in the sample, 
the adoption of a performance plan is expected by market participants. As a result, the 
anticipated benefits are impounded in stock price prior to the proxy release date. To 
investigate this possibility, the 238-firm sample is partitioned according to the degree to 
which adoption is likely to be anticipated by market participants. 

Three subsamples are examined: the early adopters, the industry pacesetters, and 
the intersection of the early adopters among the industry pacesetters. A review of the 


? In their study of long-term incentive plans, Brickley et al. (1985) also examine the two-day reaction on the 
shareholders' meeting date. We do not use this date as a possible event date for two reasons. First, the meeting 
date follows the proxy statement date by a median of 25 trading days in our sample. Any proxy statement dis- 
closures would already be impounded in security prices well before the meeting date. Second, Brickley (1988) 
reports significantly positive abnormal stock performance for a random sample of firms on their shareholders' 
meeting date. Thus, any response detected on that date would be difficult to interpret. 

* For the sample, the median number of trading days between the board meeting date and the proxy state- 
ment date is 55 (mean 55, range: 5 to 280). The median number of trading days between the proxy statement 
date and the SEC stamp date is two (mean 2.5, range: —9 to 18). Finally, the median number of trading days 
between the SEC stamp date and the shareholders' meeting date is 22 (mean 24.4, range: 6 to 57). 

* Although, as we argue, the market will impound the news of the performance plan adoption Into stock 
price prior to the stockholders’ meeting date, it is not clear exactly when this will occur. We extend our exami- 
nation to the day following the shareholders’ meeting date to maintain consistency with Brickley et al. (1985). 
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Table 1 


Abnormal Return During Two-Day Announcement Periods Associated with the 
Board Meeting Date, the Proxy Statement Date, 





and the SEC Stamp Date* 
Abnormal 
Event Return p-value, p-value, 
Date (Percentage) z-statistic z-statistic Wilcoxon? 
Board Meeting —0.2 — 0.821 0.412 0.524 
Board+1 day —0.1 — 0.711 0.477 0.380 
Two-day CAR* — 0,3 —1.072 0.284 0.084 
(n=110) 
Proxy Statement“ 0.2 1.428 0.154 0.296 
Ргоху+1 day — 0.1 — 0.783 0.434 0.404 
Two-day CAR 0.0 0.444 0.657 0.590 
(nz 238) 
SEC Stamp’ 0.0 0.579 0.562 0.821 = 
8ЕС +1 day 0.0 0.480 0.631 0.694 
Two-day CAR 0.0 0.744 0.457 0.799 
(п=209) 


° Тһе full sample consists of 238 firms that adopted performance plans between 1971 and 1980, have 
proxy statements available for the adoption year, and have data on the CRSP daily returns tape. Of these 
firms, 110 disclose the date on which the board of directors voted to approve the performance plan, and 209 
have readable SEC stamp dates. 

* The significance level of the Wilcoxon signed ranks test. 

* CAR cumulative abnormal return. 

* The median number of treding days between the board meeting dato and tho proxy statement date is 55 
ее : 

* 'The median number of trading days between the proxy statement dato and the SEC stamp date is two 
{mean 2.5, range: —9 to 18). The median number of trading days heiwpen tho SEO stamp date and the share: 
holders’ meeting date is 22 (mean 24.4, range: 6 to 57). 


sample reveals that 127 of the 238 adoptions are clustered in 1978-80, the last three 
years of the.sample period. Thus, we define the early adopters as those firms that adopt 
performance plans between 1971 and 1977. This subsample consists of 111 firms. Next, 
we define the industry pacesetters as those firms that are the first in their (three-digit 
SIC code) industry to adopt a performance plan. Coincidentally, this classification also 


. produces a subsample of 111 firms. Finally, we examine the intersection of the early 


adopters among the industry pacesetters. This subsample is comprised of 72 firms. 

Table 2 presents abnormal performance during the two-day periods beginning with 
the board of directors' meeting date, the proxy statement date, and the SEC stamp date 
for these subsamples. No significant market reaction is observed for any subsample 
around.either the proxy statement date or the SEC stamp date. However, both the 
z-statistic and the Wilcoxon signed ranks test indicate that a significantly negative 
reaction occurs for the early adopters during the two-day period that begins with the 
board meeting date (the z-statistic for the two-day CAR is —3.055; p-value for the 
Wilcoxon is 0.012). 

It is possible that the negative reaction at the board meeting date is due to other 
nonroutine proxy statement agenda items that accompany performance plan 
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Table 2 


Abnormal Return During Two-Day Announcement Periods for 
.Subsamples of Adoptions Most Likely Unanticipated 





by the Market* ; 
Abnormal 
Event Return p-value, p-value, 
Date : (Percentage) z-statistic ` g-statistic Wilcoxon’ 
Early Adopters . 
Board Meeting —0.5 — 1.874 0.061 . 0.324 
Board +1 day —0.5 —2.479 0.013 0.022 
Two-day САК -1.0 — 3.055 0.002 0.012 
(n=56) . ; 
Proxy Statement 0.3 1.368 0.171 0.249 
Proxy +1 day —0.2 ` 0.564 0.573 0.429 
Two-day CAR 0.1 | 0.565 0.572 0.609 
{п=111) 
SEC Stamp -0.2 —0.688 0.492 0.289 
SEC +1 day 0.2 1.208 0.228 0.305 
Two-day CAR 0.1 0.369 0.712 0.977 
(nz 104) 
Pacesetters . 
Board Meeting —0.4 —1.742 0.081 0.260 
‚ Board+1 day —0.2 —1.121 0.262 0.432 
Two-day CAR —0.6 —2.014 0.044 0.062 
(n=58) 
Proxy Statement —0.1 —0.225 . 0.822 0.832 
Proxy +1 day —0.2 — 0.074 0.941 0.663 
Two-day CAR —0.3 —0.202 0.840 0.789 
`(п=111) 
" SEC Stamp .-03 —0.499 0.618 0.307 
SEC +1 day 0.1 0.195 0.845 0.885 
Two-day CAR ~0.2 — 0.216 0.829 0.423 


(п=100) 
? (continued) 


adoptions.5 To investigate this possibility, we partition the sample of 56 early adoptions 
with available board meeting dates into two subsamples: the 25 firms whose perfor- 
mance plan adoption is the only nonroutine item on the proxy statement agenda, and 
the 31 remaining firms whose performance plan adoption is accompanied by other 
nonroutine agenda items, including proposals to amend the corporate charter, to 
approve acquisitions, to change the voting procedure for the election of board 
members, and to make additional modifications in executive compensation agree- 
ments. 


. * We define routine proxy statement agenda items as the election of board members, the ratification of au- 
ditors, and miscellaneous shareholder proposals. These items are routinely included on the agenda of annual 
meetings of virtually all firms. - 1 
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Table 2—Continued 


Abnormal Return During Two-Day Announcement Periods for 
Subsamples of Adoptions Most Likely Unanticipated 





by the Market" 
Abnormal ) 
Event Return p-value, p-value, 
Date (Percentage) 2-8tatistic z-statistic Wilcoxon? 
Early Adopters and Pacesetters 
Board Meeting — 0.4 — 1.455 0.146 0.528 
Board +1 day —0.4 _ 1.651 0.099 0.232 
Two-day CAR* —0.8 —2.184 0.029 0.078 
(п=38) | 
Proxy Statement 0.1 0.820 0.412 0.582 
Proxy +1 day —0.3 — 0.887 0.492 0.426 
Two-day CAR -02 ` —0.085 — 0.924 0.920 
(nz72) 
SEC Stamp —0.3 — 0.890 0.374 0.231 
SEC 4-1 day 0.3 1.133 0.257 0.366 
Two-day CAR 0.0 0.176 0.861 0.924 
(n=63) 


* The full sample consists of 238 firms that adopted performance plans between 1871 and 1980, have 
proxy statements available for the adoption year, and have data on the CRSP daily returns tape. Of these 
firms, 111 adopted performance plans prior to 1978. Coincidentally, 111 firms were the first in their (three- 
digit SIC code) industry to adopt a plan. Seventy-two firms were the first in their industry to adopt and also 
adopted prior to 1978. 

> The significance level of the Wilcoxon signed ranks test. 

e CAR=cumulative abnormal return. 


Table 3 presents abnormal performance during the two-day period beginning with 
the board meeting date for these subsamples. Panel A reports the results for the sub- 
sample of 25 firms. No significant reaction is observed around the board meeting date 
for this subsample (the z-statistic for the two-day CAR is — 0.924). Panel B reports the 
results for the remaining set of 31 firms, and a significantly negative reaction is ob- 
served for this subsample (the z-statistic for the two-day CAR is — 3.277). These results 
suggest that the significantly negative reaction at the board meeting date reported in 
table 2 is not due to the performance plan adoption per se, but appears to be associated 
with other proxy statement agenda items. 

Table 4 presents the CARs obtained when using the longer event periods investi- 
gated by Brickley et al. (1985). Panel A reports results for the period beginning with the 
board meeting date and ending the day after the SEC stamp date for the subsample of 98 
adoptions with both dates available. No significant reaction is observed during this 
interval (z-statistic = —0.734). In contrast, a significantly positive reaction is found . 
during the period beginning two days after the SEC stamp date and ending the day after 
the shareholders' meeting date for the subsample of 209 adopters with SEC ашр dates 
available (z-statistic = 3.476)." 


? Our results differ from those of Brickley et al. (1985), who find а significantly positive reaction in the inter- 
val between the board meeting and SEC stamp dates for their sample of changes in long-term incentive plans. 
However, Brickley et al. use a procedure for standardizing cumulative abnormal returns that ignores the serial 
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ТаЫе 3 


Abnormal Return During Two-Day Announcement Periods Associated with the 
Board Meeting Date for Subsamples of Pre-1978 Adopters* 





Panel A. Firms Whose Plan Adoption is the Only Nonroutine Proxy Statement Agenda Item (n— 25): 


Abnormal 
Event Return p-value, p-value, 
Date (Percentage) z-statistic z-statistic Wilcoxon* 
Board Meeting —0.2 —0.668 0.504 0.600 
Board+1 day — 0.1 — 0.645 0.519 0.427 
Two-day САК —0.3 —0.924 0.355 0.242 


Panel B. Firms Whose Plan Adoption is Accompanied by Other Nonstandard 
Proxy Statement Agenda Items {n= 31): 


Abnormal 
Event Return p-value, p-value, 
Date (Percentage) z-statistic z-statistic . Wilcoxon 
Board Meeting —0.6 — 1.919 0.055 0.357 
Board +1 day —0.8 —2.753 0.008 0.013 
Two-day CAR —1.5 —3.277 0.001 0.015 


* The full sample consists of 238 firms that adopted performance plans between 1971 and 1980, have 
proxy statements available for the adoption year, and have data on the CRSP daily returns tape. A total of 56 
sample firms adopted performance plans between 1971 and 1977 (that is, pre-1978) and also disclose board 
meeting dates. In 25 cases, the adoption year proxy statement does not contain any nonroutine agenda items 
other than the performance plan adoption; the remaining 31 adoptions are accompanied by other nonstan- 
dard proposals. We défine nonroutine agenda items as anything other than (1) the election of board members, 
(2) the ratification of auditors, and (3) shareholder proposals. 

* 'The significance level of the Wilcoxon signed rank test. t 

* CAR=cumulative abnormal return, 


To further investigate the significant positive reaction during the period leading up 
to the shareholders’ meeting date, we select a control firm for each firm in our sample. 
Control firms are in the same two-digit SIC classification as the related sample firms, 
fall within two deciles of asset size relative to the population of COMPUSTAT firms, 
but have not adopted a performance plan.’ Table 5 presents a comparison of the CARs 
for the experimental and control samples during the period beginning two days after 
the SEC stamp date and ending the day after the shareholders' meeting. The analysis is 
based on 185 matched pairs, with returns aligned in event time.? We observe highly 
significant, positive CARs for both the experimental firms (z-statistic, 3.547) and the 
control firms (z-statistic, 3.553) during this interval. Paired comparison tests indicate no 
significant difference between the returns behavior of the two groups. This comparison 





dependencies that arise from using a common estimation model to obtain the daily abnormal returns. As a 
result, their test statistic is biased toward rejection of the null hypothesis of no abnormal performance. The 
correct method for standardizing cumulative abnormal returns, which takes these dependencies into account, 
1s described by Mikkelson and Partch (1988). We use this method in our tests. 

* [n most cases, the control firm is actually in the same three- or even four-digit SIC industry code as the 
matched adopter. 

° Although SEC stamp dates and shareholders’ meeting dates are available for 209 experimental firms, the 
analysis is conducted with 185 matched pairs because of missing SEC stamp dates for some control firms. 
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Table 4 


Cumulative Abnormal Return (CAR) During Longer Event Periods for Adoptions 
with Known Board Meeting and SEC Stamp Dates 





Panel A. Trading Interval Beginning with Board Meeting Date 
and Ending the Day After the SEC Stamp Date (п= 98): 


Average 
Average Average Standardized p-value, 
Interval* CAR CAR z-statistic® 96 Positive" Wilcoxon’ 
60.265 —0.008 —0.074 —0.734 40.0 0.493 


Panel B. Trading Interval Beginning Two Days After SEC Stamp Date 
and Ending Day After Shareholders’ Meeting (n: 209): 


Average 
Average Average Standardized p-value, 
Interval CAR CAR z-statistic | % Positive Wilcoxon 
22.5 Я 0.023 0.240 3.476“ 57.9* 0.001 


Note: The full sample consists of 238 firms that adopted performance plans between 1971 and 1980, have 
proxy statements available for the adoption year, and have data on the CRSP daily returns tape. Of the 
238 firms, 209 have readable SEC stamp dates. Of these 209 firms, 98 also disclose the date on which 
the board of directors voted to approve the performance plan adoption. 


* Average number of days in the interval. Note that the length of this interval varies across firms. 
^ The z-statistic for the average standardized cumulative abnormal return for the sample. 

* The percentage of the sample with a positive cumulative abnormal return for the interval. 

* The significance level of the Wilcoxon signed ranks test. 

* Significant at the 0.01 level, two-tailed test. 


suggests that the significant positive reaction for the experimental firms 13 associated 
with the upcoming shareholders' meeting rather than with the performance plan adop- 
tion per se. 


IV. Conclusion 


Our results are inconsistent with the prior conclusion in the accounting literature 
that performance plan adoptions significantly increase shareholder wealth. One 
explanation for the findings is that the adoption is viewed by market participants as a 
relatively minor change in the compensation contract that will not significantly alter 
managerial incentives. This explanation seems plausible since most adopting firms 
have pre-adoption contracts such as bonus and stock option plans, which arguably 
reduce the marginal incentive benefits of the performance plan. Also, internal employ- 
ment contracts are only one means by which potential conflicts between owners and 
managers are allayed. Alternative monitoring mechanisms include oversight of manag- 
ers by the board of directors and the disciplining forces of competition in managerial 
labor markets (Fama 1980), the firm’s product markets (Hart 1983), and the market for 
corporate control (Manne 1965). Further, nonpecuniary rewards associated with suc- 
cessfully managing the firm also are likely to motivate managers to act in the share- 
holders’ interests. These forces tend to mitigate any stock price response to perfor- 
mance plan adoption. 
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Table 5 
Comparison of Cumulative Abnormal Return (CAR) for Experimental 
and Control Samples" During the Period Beginning Two Days after 
the SEC Stamp Date and Ending the Day after the Shareholders’ Meeting Date 





Average 
i Average Average Standardized P-value, 
Sample Interval* CAR CAR z-statistic* 96 Positive" Wilcoxon’ 
Experimental 22.5 0.025 0.261 3.547* 61.6* 0.000 
Control 20.4 0.022 0.261 3.553* 57.8* 0.003 


Paired Comparison Tests: Average difference in standardized CAR, 0; t-statistic, 0; median difference in 
standardized CAR, 0.085; and z-statistic, 0.470. Differences are calculated by subtracting the standardized 
cumulative abnormal return of the control firm from the standardized cumulative abnormal return of the ex- 
perimental firm. 


Note; Experimental firms adopted performance plans between 1971 and 1980 and have readable SEC stamp 
dates оп their adoption year proxy statements. А control firm is selected for each experimental firm on 
the basis of asset size and industry membership. Although the experimental sample consists of 209 
firms, the analysis is conducted on 185 matched pairs because of missing SEC stamp dates for some 
control firms. Returns for experimental and control firms are aligned in event time. 


* The average number of trading days in the interval for each sample. Note that the length of the interval 
varies across firms. 

* The z-statistic for the average standardized cumulative abnormal return for the sample. 

* The percentage of the sample with a positive cumulative abnormal return for the interval. 

* The significance level of the Wilcoxon signed rank test. 

* Significant at the 0.01 level, two-tailed test. 


It is possible that, unlike performance plans, initial adoptions of stock option plans 
or bonus plans have discernibly positive shareholder-wealth effects. Initial evidence 
that bonus plan adoptions are associated with significantly positive abnormal price per- 
formance is provided by Tehranian and Waegelein (1985). However, their study is 
based on a small sample (42 firms) and uses monthly returns data. Further, the results of 
our study indicate that the upcoming shareholders’ meeting can be a seriously 
confounding event in studies that attempt to measure the stock market response to dis- 
closures made in the annual proxy statement. The results that we observe seem to be 
consistent with the “annual meeting effect" first observed by Brickley (1986). 
Attributing positive stock price reactions to announcements of compensation plan 
adoptions must therefore be approached with caution. 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: An intriguing anomaly in recent market- 
based accounting research is that both the market and analysts appear not 
to recognize properly the time-series properties of quarterly earnings 
shocks. Bernard and Thomas (1990) and Freeman and Tse (1989) present 
evidence that the market underestimates the implications of previous 
period earnings for future earnings. Mendenhall (1991) and Abarbanell and 
Bernard (1991) find that analysts do not seem to utilize time-series infor- 
mation about earnings correctly when setting their forecasts. Specifically, 
these last two studies document a positive serial correlation in analysts' 
quarterly forecast errors and interpret this finding as analysts system- 
atically underestimating the persistence of past earnings forecast errors п 
forecasting future earnings. | . 

The purpose of this article is to examine whether analysts properly 
recognize the time-series properties of annual earnings when setting their 
estimates of future earnings. Givoly (1985) investigates this issue and finds 
that analysts' forecasts of annual earnings per share (EPS) are unbiased 
and that prediction errors are not serially correlated. He concludes that 
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` forecasts are formed in an efficient manner. In contrast, this study finds . 
that, on average, analysts set overly optimistic estimates of the next 
period's annual EPS and that forecast errors display significantly positive 
serial correlation. These results hold for short-term as well as for longer- 
term IBES consensus forecasts. 

Bias and positive serial correlation in forecast errors suggest that 
analysts do not properly recognize the time-series properties of earnings 
when setting expectations of future earnings. Studies show that, for any 
given year, earnings shocks have both permanent and transitory (i.e., 

. mean-reverting) components (see, e.g., Brooks and Buckmaster 1976; Ou 

| 1990; Ou and Penman 19890) and that the level of earnings persistence 

varies across firm-years. We examine whether analysts are aware of the dif- 
ferences between permanent and temporary components in the previous 
year's earnings when predicting future earnings. 

The findings show that analysts are able to differentiate partially 
between permanent and temporary components in previous period earn- 
ings. We also find that the overestimation bias in forecasts is most pro- 
nounced for firms that recently experienced negative earnings. In contrast, 
the positive serial correlation is most evident for firms that had predom- 
inantly permanent earnings. These results suggest that the overestimation 
bias and serial correlation are not uniform across firms. 

To address the economic significance of our findings, estimates of bias 
and, serial correlation in forecast errors are used to adjust existing fore- 
casts. The accuracy of the adjusted forecasts are then compared to the 
unadjusted forecasts. A significant improvement in forecasting ability is 

\ — found for the adjusted longer-term forecasts, as evidenced by a 12 percent 

improvement in the mean squared error. Further, the bias and serial cor- 
'relation in the adjusted forecasts are significantly less than in the actual 
forecasts for both longer and short terms. These results further support the 
view that analysts do not utilize Хараре information efficiently when ` 
setting forecasts. 





Key Words: Analysts’ forecast errors, Overprediction bias, Serial correla- 
tion in forecast errors, Permanent and temporary components 
of earnings. 


Data Avallability: Analysts’ forecast data are available from Lynch, Jones 
and Ryan's Institutional Brokers Estimate System (IBES) 
1990 database. Stock market prices and returns are avail- 
able on the Center for Research in Security Prices (CRSP) 
monthly and CRSP NASDAQ databases. . ; 


HE article is organized as follows. Section I describes the data and the test 

variables. Section II documents the overprediction bias and serial correlation in 

longer-term forecast errors for the entire sample. Section IH examines whether 
analysts utilize the time-series properties of edrnings when setting forecasts. Section IV 
explores the economic implications of our findings. Section V repeats the analyses with 
one-month forecasts, and section VI presents our conclusions. 
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I. Data and Variable Definitions 
Analysts’ forecasts errors for firm i for year t, FEPR,, is defined as: 
FEPR,.=(EPS,.—F;) [Pues (1) 


where EPS,, is reported annual earnings per share for firm i for year t, Е, is the median 
analysts’ forecast for annual EPS of year t, and P, is the market price of the stock at the 
beginning of the month in which analysts’ forecasts are released by IBES.! The initial 
sample of analysts' forecasts consists of firms included in the IBES 1990 database, 
which contains forecasts of annual earnings from 1978 to 1990. We use the median 
forecast as our measure of the analysts’ consensus forecast. To help insure that the 
median is a meaningful statistic, we require each firm to have at least three earnings 
estimates. Short-term forecasts for year t are taken one month prior to the end of fiscal- 
year t. Longer-term forecasts are taken eight months prior to the end of the fiscal year. 
Selection of an eight-month forecast horizon is based on our requirement that the 
previous year's EPS be known by analysts when making their current year's forecast.? 
We further require that EPS for year t — 1 be known at the time the EPS forecast for year 
t is made. 

Stock prices are taken from the Center for Research in Security Prices (CRSP) 
monthly database (which contains all firms listed on the NYSE) and the CRSP 
NASDAQ database (which contains over-the-counter firms through 1988). If prices are 
unavailable from either source, the IBES database is used. (The IBES database does not 
contain price information before 1983.)* 

To be included in the final sample, each firm must have at least three consecutive 
years of data (from year t — 2 to year t) for reported and forecasted EPS, as well as price 
data at the beginning of the forecast month. We do not limit our sample on the basis of 
listing status and/or fiscal year-end month.* Retaining OTC firms allows for the inclu- 
sion of smaller firms; including firms with non-December fiscal year-ends produces a 
sample with a broader number of industries (Smith and Pourciau 1988). 

These restrictions yield a sample of 5,365 firm-years over the 12-year period 
1978-1989. Table 1 presents a breakdown of the firm-years according to firms' listing 
status as well as the month of their fiscal year-ends. 

For the sample, the mean and median eight-month forecast errors (deflated by 
price) are —3.02 and — 0.24, significant at the 0.01 level, which suggest that analysts' 
forecasts are, on average, upwardly biased over the period 1978-1989.5 The Pearson 
and Spearman correlation coefficients between FEPR, and FEPH ,., are 0.36 and 0.33, 


' To evaluate the sensitivity of our analyses to the selection of the deflator, we re-estimated our equations 
with the standard deviation of analysts' forecasts at the time of the forecast (available from IBES) as an alternate 
deflator and also on raw, undeflated data. The results with these two measures are qualitatively the same as 
those reported in this article and can be obtained from the authors.. 

? Penman (1987) reports that 02 percent of all annual reports are filed with the SEC within 12 weeks after 
the end of the fiscal year. We allow an extra month in view of O'Brien's (1988) finding that an average lag of 34 
trading days exists between the analysts' forecast date and the date of the forecast's publication in the IBES 
database. | 

? All of the data are adjusted for stock splits and stock dividends. 

* Givoly (1985) restricts his sample to 27 firms listed on the NYSE with December 31 fiscal year-ends. 

* The eight-month forecast error.has a maximum value of 102.25 and a minimum value of —631.13. The 
first and third quartiles of the distribution are — 2.08 and 0.33, respectively. 
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Table 1 


Distribution of Sample Observations According to Firms' Listing Status 
and Month of Fiscal Year-End (1978-1989) 























| Percentage 
Firm Characteristics Firm-Years Firm-Years 
Listing Status 

New York Stock Exchange 4,195 78.2 
American Stock Exchange 188 3.5 
Over-the-Counter 982 - 183 

Total 5,365 100.0 

Fiscal Year-End 

January 134 2.5 
February 59 1.1 
March 129 2.4 
April 91 1.7 
Мау 80 1.5 
June 381 7.1 
July 97 1.8 
August 96 1.8 
September 322 6.0 
October 150 2.8 
November 86 1.6 
December 3,740 69.7 

Total 5,365 100.0 








significant at the 0.01 level, and are preliminary evidence that longer-term annual fore- 
cast errors may be serially correlated.* 

The mean and median one-month forecast errors are — 1.38 and — 0.03, each signif- 
icant at the 0.01 level.” The Pearson and Spearman correlation coefficients between 
yearly forecast errors are 0.27 and 0.18, also significant at the 0.01 level. Thus, both 
long-term and short-term forecast errors display evidence of bias and first-order serial 
correlation. 


П. Serial Correlation and Bias in Analysts’ Forecast Errors: 


Eight-Month Forecasts 
We test for the bias and serial correlation in analysts’ forecast errors by estimating: 
ЕЕРВ.=а. + a,FEPR,.,; t ajRet ,., + 64, x (2) 


* [n this section, we do not control for possible cross-sectional dependencies. Thus, these significance 
levels must be viewed with caution. 


* The maximum value is 120.5 and the minimum value is — 815.0. The first and third quartiles are — 0.51 
and 0.23, respectively. 
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Table 2 


Bias and Serial Correlation in Analysts’ Eight-Month Forecast Errors 
(N=5,365 Firm-Years; Dependent Variable=FEPR,,) 





White Method Bootstrap Method 
Independent OLS Standard Standard 
Variable Coefficient Error t-statistic Coefficient Error t-statistic 
Intercept —1.99* 0.38 5.16* —1.58 0.38 4.13* 


FEPR r-i 0.40* 0.17 2.30** 0.64 0.18 3.61* 
: Adjusted R?=0.13; Chi-square Coefficient =4.08 


——— — — — — — — — — ——— oo — — — — — ——— — — — — — — — — M — — ee — — Á——— — —ÀÁ— — tk et ae a Ue tn eh — 


Intercept —2.71* 0.43 6.31* —2.53 0.42 6.10* 
FEPR m 0.39* 0.17 2.26** 0.38 0.17 2.10** 
Ret.., 10.05* 1.27 7.94* 9.57 1.32 7.25* 


Adjusted R?—0.15; Chi-square Coefficient = 15.28* 


Note: The standard errors and the t-statistics for the OLS coefficients are determined before and after 
adjusting for heteroscedasticity via the White (1980) method. The chi-square coefficient tests for the 
degree of heteroscedasticity. 


FEPR, (FEPR,,-1)= eight-month forecast error for firm i for fiscal year t (t~1) divided by the stock mar- 
ket price at the time of the forecast; and 
Ret,.., = one-year stock return ending at the beginning of the month of the forecast. 
* Significant at the 0.01 level (two-tailed test). 
** Significant at the 0.05 level (two-tailed test). 


where ЕЕРН (FEPR,.,) is the analysts’ eight-month forecast error for firm i for year t 
(t— 1) and Ret,,-, is the one-year stock return ending on the month of the current fore- 
cast. 

. Rejecting the null that а, equals zero indicates that, on average, analysts’ forecasts 
display a levels bias. Rejecting the null that a, equals zero shows that analysts' forecasts 
do not fully incorporate the information contained in past forecast errors. Rejecting the 
null that a; equals zero indicates that analysts do not fully use the past stock returns 
when forming expectations of future earnings. Beaver et al. (1980, 1987) and Collins et 
al. (1987) show that past stock returns reveal information about future earnings. If 
analysts’ forecasts are efficient, this information should be reflected in their estimates. 

Table 2 contains the pooled cross-sectional time-series regression results for equa- 
tion (2), estimated with and without Ret,.,. The statistical significance of the OLS 
coefficients are presented before and after the White (1980) adjustment for heterosce- 
dasticity. To adjust for possible cross-sectional correlation, a bootstrapping procedure 
is used (Noreen 1989) to estimate the coefficients and their standard errors.* 

The coefficient on FEPR ,., is significantly positive at the 0.05 level (using White's 
method) or 0.01 level (using OLS and bootstrap methods), indicating that forecast errors 


* This procedure controls for possible cross-sectional dependence for each year's residuals. We also used 
early dummy variables to control for possible cross-sectional correlations in forecast errors, as has been done 
by O'Brien (1988), and Collins and Kothari (1989), who use the change in earnings as their dependent variable. 
The results are qualitatively the same as those reported in table 2. We do not control for time-series dependence 
because tests on the residuals show a lack of significant serial correlation. 
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of annual earnings are correlated in adjacent years. In contrast, Givoly (1985) finds no 
evidence of serial correlation in annual forecast errors. One interpretation compatible 
with our results is that analysts systematically underestimate the permanence of past 
forecast errors when forecasting future earnings (see, e.g., Mendenhall 1991, 170). That 
is, they do not appear to properly incorporate information about the time-series 
properties of earnings into their forecasts. 

The significantly negative intercept terms suggest that analysts, on average, over- - 
estimate earnings. This result supports the findings of Stober (1991) who finds that 
although the number of realized increases in annual EPS is 68 percent greater than the 
number of decreases, the frequency of forecasted increases outnumbers forecasted 
decreases by a margin of three to one. It is also consistent with the findings of Barefield 
and Comiskey (1975) and Fried and Givoly (1982). 

O'Brien (1988) notes. that pooled cross-sectional, time-series regressions may, ex 
post, falsely reject the hypothesis that analysts’ forecasts are unbiased. For example, an 
adverse macroeconomic shock could lead to a significantly negative forecast error 
when, in fact, analysts may have efficiently set their forecasts. 

We examine this possibility by re-estimating equation (2) on a year-by-year basis to 
see if the bias and serial correlations reported in table 2 are driven by a few years. We 
find that the intercept term is significantly negative at the 0.01 level for nine of the 12 
sample years, Similarly, the coefficient on the previous year’s forecast error is signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the 0.01 level for every year except 1989, when it is signifi- 
cant at the 0.05 level. The mean (median) values for the intercept and for the coefficient 
on the previous year’s forecast error are —1.20 (—1.05) and 0.38 (0.36), each signifi- 
cantly different from zero.? Thus, the observed bias and serial correlation from the 
pooled regression are not specific to any one year (or a subset of years). 

The bottom section of table 2 shows that the coefficient on Ret,,-, is significantly 
positive at the 0.01 level for all three statistical methods.'? This suggests that analysts 
are not using past stock returns efficiently when setting their current annual forecasts, 
a result consistent with Abarbanell (1990), who documents a similar finding for quar- 
terly earnings forecasts. Further, since Ret,.., represents the information available to 
market participants, our finding is consistent with Abdel-khalik (1990), who finds that 
analysts’ forecasts are not good proxies for market earnings expectations. It also sup- 
ports Brown et al. (19875) who find that analysts’ forecasts and past stock returns 
together provide a better proxy of the market’s expectations of future earnings than 
analysis’ forecasts alone, 


Ш. Analysts’ Forecasts and the Time-Series Properties of Earnings 
Cross-sectional Variation in Bias and Serial Correlation of Forecast Errors 


In this section, we explicitly examine whether the bias and positive serial correla- 
tion shown in table 2 are observed across the full sample, or are more likely to occur 


* The t-statistic is the mean value divided by the standard deviation of the 12 yearly coefficients. А sign rank 
test confirms that the number of positive coefficients is different from a random selection of 12 
positive/negative draws. . 5 

'? To check if past returns are indeed related.to future earnings, we regress EPS (normalized by price) for 
timet Ret,,.,, The coefficient on Ret,., 18 3.71, significant at the 0.01 level (with both OLS and White standard 
errors), 
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when the previous period's earnings are predominantly permanent or transitory. To ex- 
amine this question, we estimate: 


ЕЕРВ „= bot b PERM m-i + b,FEPR,., + bi(FEPR,., *РЕВМ..-,) + b,Ret,.-1 Tui, (3) 


where PERM «-ı is a dummy variable equal to опе if last year's change in earnings for 
firm i is deemed to be relatively permanent and zero if it is relatively transitory." 

To différentiate between permanent and transitory earnings components, we rely 
on the results presented in Beaver and Morse (1978), Ou and Penman (1989b), and in 
Jaffe et al. (1989), showing that earnings/price (E/P) ratios proxy for the extent to which 
the previous year's. earnings are transitory. In particular, they show that firms with 
relatively high, low, or negative E/P ratios experience mean reversion in the following 
year's earnings, whereas firms in the middle range experience fairly stationary 
earnings. 

Accordingly, firms are ranked each year by their current E/P ratios, which are cal- 
culated by using the previous year's earnings per share and stock price at the beginning 

: of the month of the eight-month forecast. Ten portfolios are formed. Portfolio 1 consists 
of negative E/P ratios (Ou and Penman 1989b; Jaffe et al. 1989); portfolios 2-10 are 
formed by ranking positive E/P firms from low to high and then dividing the ranked ` 
sample into nine portfolios of equal size. Re-ranking firms each year by their current 
E/P ratios is equivalent to assuming that the permanence of earnings for a firm is not 
stationary over time (e.g., see Freeman and Tse 1989; Ou and Penman 1989b). 

We define the permanent group (PERM x- — 1) as those firm-years in portfolios 4-8 
and the transitory group (РЕВМ....=0) as those in portfolios 1-3 and in 9-10." We 
further divide the temporary groüp into two subgroups: firm years with negative E/P 
ratios (portfolio 1) and firm-years with positive, but relatively small or large E/P ratios 
(portfolios 2, 3, 9, and 10). Segregating negative E/P ratios is based on Jaffe et al. (1989), 
who show that these firms display different firm and stock return characteristics from 
positive E/P firms, and Ou and Penman (19890), who present evidence that firm-years 
with negative E/P ratios display dramatic mean reversion.'* 

We also estimate: 


FEPR, — c, c, PERM u1 +02 NEG, + сзЕЕРН „1 +с«(ЕЕРВ и, *PERMu-1) 
t c (FEPR,., *NEG 1) + cs Ней, uu, (38) 


и Although prior studies present evidence that annual earnings, in general, follow a random walk (e.g., 
Albrecht et al. 1977; Ball and Watts 1972; Watts and Leftwich 1977), other studies show that, on a year-to-year 
basis, earnings have both permanent and transitory (i.e., mean-reverting) components (e.g., Brooks and 
Buckmaster 1976; Ou 1990; Ou and Penman 19898, 19895). 

? To examine whether these classifications are reasonable, we examine the time-series properties of each 
class of firms. Specifically, we estimate: CEPSPH, —a,-- a; CEPSPR,., -- e; for each group, where CEPSPR, 
(CEPSPR,..;)is the change in annual EPS for firm i deflated by price for yeart(t— 1). For the permanent group, 
we expect a, to be indistinguishable from zero. For the temporary group, we expect mean-reversion in 
earnings, 1.е., a; to be significantly negative. 

For the permanent group, a, equals 0.047, insignificantly different from zero ; (two-tailed test} at the 0.10 
level. For the temporary group, а, equals —0.354, significantly different from zero at the 0.01 level. The 
Pearson and Spearman correlations between CEPSPH, and CEPSPR,.. for the permanent group are 0.03 and 
0.07; for the temporary group, they are —0.32 and — 0.18. Thus, E/P appears to be a reasonable instrument for 
differentiating between permanent and temporary earnings. | 

з Regressing current changes in earnings on last year's change in earnings for the subsample of negative 
E/P firms yields a slope coefficient of — 0.407, significant at the 0.01 level. This confirms that, on average, firm- 
years with negative earnings experience a larger degree of mean-reversion than firm-years with positive tem- 
porary earnings (see footnote 12). 
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Table 3 
Cross-Sectional Variation in Bias and Serial Correlation in Analysts’ 
: Eight-Month Forecast Errors 
(N= 5,305 Firm-Years; Dependent Variable=FEPR,,) 





Equation (3a) 
Equation (3) (Permanent vs. Positive 
Independent (Permanent vs. Temporory Temporary and Negative 
Variable Earnings Groups) Earnings Groups) 

Intercept | —1.94 ` —248 —1.82 —2.36 
(14.35)* (18.32)* (13.06)* (17.09)* 

PERM wma 1.21 у i 1.32 1.09 1.23 
(6.54)* (7.37)* (5.78)* (8.77)* 

МЕС. l —2.88 —2.16 
(4.87)* (3.76)* 

FEPR4A4 0.23 0.21 0.34 0.32 
(15.80)* (14.84)* (11.40)* . (10.88)* 

FEPR,.,*PERM.,., 0.42 0.37 0.31 0.27 
(8.30)* (7.61)* (5.41)* (4.85)* 

FEPR,.,*NEG,., E А —0.24 —0.21 
(6.03)* (5.40)* 

Не, ‚ 6.44 5.36 
(18.73)*. (18.49)* 


Adjusted R* | 0.09 . 0.14 ` - 0.09 0.15 


' Note: The numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. 


FEPR,, (FEPR,.,)—eight-month forecast error for firm i for fiscal year t (t— 1) divided by the stock market 
price at the time of the forecast; 
PERM, n= Hommy variable equal to 1 if the firm's previous period's earnings is predominantly 
permanent, and 0 otherwise; 
NEG. = dummy variable equal to 1 if the firm's previous period's earnings is negative, and 0 
otherwise; and 


Ret... — one-year stock return ending at the beginning of the month of the forecast. 
* Significant at the 0.01 level (two-tailed test). · 


where NEG,., is a dummy variable equal to one if the E/P ratio portfolio is one (the 
negative E/P group) and zero otherwise. . 

The regression results for equations (3) and (3a) are contained in table 3, which 
shows that the overestimation bias (intercept and dummy intercept terms) in analysts' 
forecasts and the serial correlation between successive years (slope and dummy slope 
coefficients) are not homogeneous among groups.'* 

First, the significantly negative intercept terms and the significantly positive coeffi- 
cients on PERM,.., in both equations indicate that the level of overestimation bias is less 


и For these and the remaining tests reported, we eliminated outliers in which the absolute value of the fore- 
cast errors or change in earnings for year t or t — 1 (scaled by price) is greater than 100 percent. This reduced the 
sample from 5,365 to 5,305 observations. To determine the sensitivity of our results to the presence of outliers, 
we used the SAS subcommand INFLUENCE to remove extreme observations systematically from the data and 
then re-estimated the equations with the purged data. The results with the pe data are qualitatively the 
same as those reported and are available from the authors. 
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when the previous period's earnings are predominantly permanent." The significantly 
negative coefficient on NEG,.., in equation (За) implies that the degree of overestima- 
tion is most evident for firms with negative earnings. This latter result is consistent 
with Klein (1990), who finds that analysts tend to overpredict EPS most for the group of 
firms that recently experienced the most negative stock returns (many of which also 
had negative earnings). 

Next, the coefficients on both FEPR,,.. and FEPR,., *PERM,..,, are significantly posi- 
tive in equation (3), which suggests that analysts systematically omit information con- 
tained in last year's forecast error for all firms. Moreover, the tendency to omit this. 
information is greater when previous period earnings are predominantly permanent, 
and less so when such earnings are predominantly transitory. The significantly nega- 
tive coefficient on FEPR,., *NEG,., in equation (За), coupled with the evidence that 
firms with negative earnings display the most transitory earnings (see footnote 13), 
lends further support to this conclusion.'5 Thus, the degree of bias and serial cor- 
relation of analysts’ forecast errors does not appear to be homogeneous across firm- 
years. Finally, the significantly positive coefficient on Ret«-ı implies that analysts do 
not completely utilize the information about future earnings contained in past stock 
returns. 


Adaptive Expectations Model 


Previous empirical studies using adaptive expectations models for analysts' 
forecasts support the view that analysts use this last period's forecast error to formulate 
the present period's forecast (see, e.g., Abdel-khalik and Espejo 1978; Brown and Rozeff 
1979; Givoly 1985). However, these studies do not explicitly examine whether analysts 
incorporate the degree of permanence of earnings in last year's forecast errors in 
making their forecasts." 

The adaptive expectations model for analysts' forecasts of annual EPS is: 


(FPR,—FPR,.:)— do +d ЕЕРВ и. t v; (4) 


where FPR, (ЕРН..-1) is the eight-month forecast for year t (t—1), and FEPR,.; is the 
forecast error for year t— 1. All variables are deflated by stock price at the beginning of 
the month of the eight-month forecast for year t—1. According to the adaptive 
expectations hypothesis, the more permanent the last year's earnings, the closer d, will 
be to one. Conversely, the more transient the last year's earnings, the closer d; will be to 
Zero. 

To examine if analysts recognize the time-series properties of earnings when 
setting their forecasts, we estimate: 


(FPR, — FPR,.) - fo*fiPERM, 4f FEPR,4-c-f;(FEPR,.*PERM,.)tva (5) 


з To determine if the permanent group exhibits significant negative bias, we test separately the null hy- 
potheses that the sum of the intercept term and the coefficient on PERM... in the first and third columns of 
table 3 equals zero. We reject each null at the 0.01 level, and conclude that analysts tend to overestimate 
earnings for the permanent group. 

'* Por example, adding the coefficients in the third column of table 3 on FEPR,-, and FEPR,..,*NEG,.., 
produces a serial correlation coefficient of 0.10 (significant at the 0.05 level) for the negative group. In 
contrast, the serial correlation for the permanent group (the sum of FEPR,., and FEPH,..,*PERM ,..) is 0.65. 
The latter value is significantly greater than the values for the positive temporary and negative groups. 

" For example, Givoly (1985, 383) finds that the adaptation coefficient for more than 60 percent of his com- 
panies was below one and concludes that this “, . . may imply that the earnings process of most companies ів 
perceived by analysts as being different from a random walk." However, he does not test for this. 
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Table 4 


Adaptive Expectation Model of Setting Elght-Month Forecasts 
(N=6,305 Firm-Years; Dependent Variable = FPH, — FPH,..) 





Equation (5a) 


Equation (5) (Permanent vs. Positive 
Independent (Permanent vs. Temporary Temporary and Negative 
Variable Earnings Groups) | Earnings Groups) 
. Intercept 0.35 0.32 
(4.71)* (4.43)* 
PERM, | 0.44 0.47 
(4.34)* (4.80)* 
NEG mi —1.30 
(4.25)* 
FEPR,., 0.27 0.60 
. (83.30)* (38.49)* - 
FEPR,,*PERM,., , 0.38 0.04 
(13.73)* — 5 (144) 
FEPR,.,*NEG,., —0.48 
(22.92)* 
Adjusted R? 0.25 0.33 


Note: The numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. 


FPR, (FPR,..) = elght-month forecast of year-end EPS for firm i for year t (t— 1) divided by the stock 
market price at the time of the previous period's forecast; 
FEPR, (FEPR,..) = elght-month forecast error for firm i for fiscal year t (t— 1) divided by the stock market 
price at the time of the forecast; 
PERM,.,—dummy variable equal to 1 if the firm's previous period's earnings is predominantly 
permanent, and 0 otherwise; and 
NEG,., - dummy variable equal to 1 if the firm's previous period’s earnings is negative, and 0 
otherwise. 
* Significant at the 0.01 level (two-tailed test). 


and 
((FPRa— FPRa-1)=80+8;:PERMe-1 T gi NEG...  g; FEPHR,., 
T g4(FEPR,..fPERM n.1) + gs(FEPH,., *NEG 1} + Vi (5a) 


where the variables are defined as before. If analysts utilize the time-series properties of 
earnings, then f; and g4, the slope-dummy coefficients for the permanent group, should 
be significantly positive. Further, gs, the coefficient on the slope-dummy for the nega- 
tive group should be significantly negative. 

The regression results for equations (5) and (5a) are presented in table 4. In equation 
(5), the coefficient on FEPHR,., *PERM ,.., is significantly positive, indicating that d,, the 
adaptation coefficient in equation (4), is significantly greater when previous period 
earnings are predominantly permanent. This supports the view that analysts at least 
partially recognize the difference between permanent and transitory earnings compo- 
nents. In equation (58), the coefficient on ЕЕРВ,.., *NEG,.., is significantly negative, sig- 
nifying that analysts correctly perceive that the earnings of negative E/P firms are the 
least permanent. However, the coefficient on FEPR,.., *PERM,,., in equation (5a), is not 
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significant at the 0.05 level, suggesting that analysts may not materially differentiate the 
degree of permanence of earnings among firms in the permanent and the positive tem- 
porary groups. One explanation for this finding is that analysts underestimate the per- 
manence of earnings for firms in the permanent group much more than they do for 
firms in the positive temporary group. This explanation is consistent with the results 
shown in table 3; the serial correlation of forecast errors is greater for the permanent 
group than for the positive temporary group. 

Taken together, tables 3 and 4 suggest that analysts recognize some of the time- 
series properties of earnings when making forecasts. However they do not fully recog- 
nize the temporary versus permanent components of previous period earnings when 
forecasting future earnings. 


IV. Adjusting Analysts’ Forecasts of Earnings 


To address the economic significance of our findings, estimates of bias and serial 
correlation in forecast errors are used to adjust existing forecasts, and improvements in 
the adjusted forecasts are examined. Specifically, we use the following mechanical pro- 
cedure to adjust analysts’ forecasts of earnings. First, the model given by equation (3a), 
without Ret,.,, is estimated separately for each year. Second, simple averages of the 
regression coefficient estimates for five consecutive years are computed. The five-year 
mean coefficient is used because of the non-stationarity of coefficients found for our 
yearly regressions.'* These mean estimates are then used to adjust the following year's 
forecast. For example, the data from 1978 to 1982 is used to estimate the coefficients. 
We then use the mean coefficients to adjust the actual forecasts of 1983 earnings made 
by analysts. This procedure is repeated with data from 1979 to 1983 to obtain the coeffi- 
cients to adjust the forecasts of 1984, and во on.” 

Table 5 reports the results for the adjustments in analysts' forecasts. Panel A 
presents a comparison of the forecast bias and serial correlation in forecast errors asso- 
ciated with the unadjusted and adjusted analysts' forecasts. Since we require five years 
of leading data, the number of firm-years is reduced to 3,892, spanning from 1983 
through 1989. For these sample years, the bias (— 1.66, t— 13.9) and the serial correla- 
tion (0.26, t— 15.9) are significant for the unadjusted forecasts. The adjusted analysts’ 
forecasts exhibit very little bias (0.17, t— 1.5) and serial correlation (0.03, t— 2.2). Thus, 
the mechanical procedure yields a significant reduction in both bias and serial correla- 
tion. : 
In panel B, we compare the accuracy, as measured by the mean squared error, of 
the unadjusted and adjusted forecasts. The mean squared error for the adjusted fore- 
casts is 12.2 percent less than for the actual forecasts. Further, the improvement in 
accuracy is similar across firm type; the mean squared error is reduced by 15.3, 9.9, and 
12.9 percent for firms in the permanent, the positive temporary, and the negative 
groups, respectively.” We, therefore, conclude that our findings of bias and serial cor- 


'^ We also use one-year coefficients and, as expected, find similar but weaker results. 

* Conroy and Harris (1987) and Stickel (1890) use alternative methods to update analysts’ forecasts. The 
first study uses a simple average of analysts' and time-series forecasts. The second updates individual analyst 
forecasts by using the information in consensus forecasts. 

2 An interesting result in table 5 is that the mean squared errors for the unadjusted analysts’ forecasts dif- 
fer across groups. They are lowest for the permanent group (26.39), followed by the positive temporary group 
(63.74), and highest for the negative group (238.74). A similar pattern of mean squared errors is observed for the 
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Table 5 
Effect of a Mechanical Adjustment to Analysts’ Forecasts 
of Earnings—Eight-Month Forecasts 
(N=3,892 Firm-Years) 





Panel А. Change in Bias and Serial Correlation: 


Analysts' Forecast 
(Dependent Variable: FEPR,) 


Adjusted Analysts' Forecast 
(Dependent Variable = AFEPR,,) 


Intercept - — 1.68 Intercept 0.17 
(13.90)* (1.50) 
FEPR m 0.26 AFEPR,,-1 0.03 
(15.90)* (2.20)** 
Adjusted R? 0.061 Adjusted R? 0.001 
| \ 
Panel B. Change іп Accuracy (Mean Squared Error): 
| | Adjusted | 
Analysts’ Analysts’ Percentage 
Forecast Forecast Change ` 
All firms 59.15 51.96 — 12.2 
Permanent group 26.39 22.35 —15.3 
Positive temporary group 63.74 57.46 —8.8 
Negative group 238.74 207.96 —12.9 








Note: The numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. 


FEPR, (FEPR,,-,)=eight-month forecast error for firm i for year t (t— 1) divided by the stock market 
price at the time of the forecast; and ` 
AFEPR, (AFEPR,..,) adjusted forecast error for year t (t— 1) divided by the stock market price at the 
time of the forecast. 
* Significant at the 0.01 level (two-tatled test). 
** Significant at the 0.05 level (two-tailed test). 


relation are economically significant (rather than being period-specific statistical 
oddities) in that they allow us to improve significantly the accuracy of analysts' eight- 
month forecasts significantly by using past time-series properties of earnings. 


V. One-Month Forecast Errors 


Empirical evidence suggests that analysts' ability to predict year-end EPS improves 
as the forecast horizon shrinks (see, e.g., Brown et al. 1987a; Elton et al. 1984; Klein 
1990; O'Brien 1988). To examine the effect of a decrease in the forecast horizon on the 
informational efficiency of analysts' forecasts, we repeat all of the above analyses for 
one-month forecasts. | 

Table 6 contains the bias and serial correlation for one-month forecast errors and 
the coefficients for the adaptive expectations model. A total of 4,530 firm-years are 
available on IBES. The results provide evidence that bias, serial correlation, and 


LLL E A AS SSS sissy 


adjusted analysts’ forecasts. One possible explanation for this result is that smaller firms are classified more 
often in the positive temporary and negative groups and that earnings for smaller firms can be predicted with 
less accuracy. We leave further investigation of this issue for future research. 
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"Fable 6 


Analysis of One-Month Forecast Errors 
: (N=4,530 Firm-Years) 





Bias and Adaptive Expectation 
Serial Correlation in : ioe of Setting 
Independent Forecast Errors Forecasts 
Variable (Dependent Var.=FEPR,,) {Dependent Var.=FPR,—FPR,-1) 
` Intercept —0.76 — 0.64 —0.07 —0.69 
(7.32)* (5.83)* (0.45) (4.49)* 
PERM mı 0.24 0.14 0.33 1.08 
(1.81)*** (0.98) (104) . (6.22)* 
NEG. — 1.03 Г 5.89 
(3.32)* (13.44)* 
FEPR,-1 0.09 0.11 0.18 : 0.29 
(5.96)* (3.95)* (8.35)* (13.33)* 
FEPH,.,*PERM,., 0.12 0.10 0.33 0.29 
(2.40)** (1.70)*** (4.31)* (6.87)* 
FEPR,"NEG,-1 —0.07 —0.45 
(1.92)*** (12.06)* 
Не, 0.56 0.51 
(2.30) ** (2.10)** 
Adjusted R? 0.01 0.02 0.03 0.09 





Note: The numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. 


FPR, (FPR,.,)-0ne-month forecast of year-end EPS for firm i for year t (t—1) divided by the stock 
market price at the time of the previous period’s forecast; 
FEPR, (FEPH,,-:)=one-month forecast error for firm i for fiscal year t (t— 1) divided by the stock market 
price at the time of the forecast; 
PERM,,.,==dummy variable equal to 1 if the firm's previous period’s earnings is predominantly 
permanent, and 0 otherwise; 
NEG s- =dummy variable equal to 1 if the firm's previous period's earnings is negative, and 0 
otherwise; an 
Ret, = one-year stock return ending at the beginning of the month of the forecast. 
* Significant et the 0.01 level (two-tailed test). 
** Significant at the 0.05 level (two-tailed test). 
*** Significant at the 0.10 level (two-tailed test). 


adjusted R? levels are dramatically less than those found for the sample of eight-month 
forecast errors (table 3). Nevertheless, even at this late juncture, analysts' forecasts 
exhibit overprediction bias and serial correlation, as evidenced by the significantly neg- 
ative intercept terms and the significantly positive coefficients on FEPR,..,. Further, the 
pattern of underestimation for the one-month forecasts is similar to the sample of eight- 
month forecasts in that the coefficient on FEPR,.., *RM,., is significantly positive, 
whereas the coefficient on FEPH,., *NEG,.., is significantly negative.”! Results similar 
to those in table 3 are also reported for the intercept dummy variables PERM,., and 
NEG n-i 

The regression results for the adaptive expectations model for е: forecasts 
in table 6 show that analysts partially recognize the time-series properties of earnings 


?! The same criterion as in section IV 18 used to categorize firm-years into permanent, temporary positive, 
and negative groups. 
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Effect of a Mechanical Adjustment to Analysts’ Forecasts 
of Earnings—One-Month Forecasts 
А (№= 3,184 Firm-Years) 


roug B К ———- ii 


` Panel A. Change in Bias and Serial Correlation: 


Analysts’ Forecast 
(Dependent Variable = FEPR,) 


Adjusted Analysts’ Forecast 


(Dependent Variable=AFEPR,) 


Intercept — —0.73 Intercept 0.23 
(8.30)* (2.50)** 
FEPR e: 0.09 AFEPR,-1 0.03 
(5.30)* (1.60) 
Adjusted R? 0.009 Adjusted R? 0.001 - 
Panel B. Change in Accuracy (Mean Squared Error): 
| Adjusted’ 
Analysts’ Analysts’ Percent 
Forecast Forecast Change 
All firms 24.29 25.09 . 3.3 
Permanent group 12.55 12.47 —0.8 
Positive temporary group 22.52 23.20 3.0 
Negative group 105.47 112.15 `6.3 





Note: The numbers in parentheses are t-statistics. 


. БЕРЕ, (FEPR...)— one-month forecast error for firm 1 for year t (t— 1) divided by the stock market 
price at the time of the forecast; and 
AFEPR, (AFEPR,...)-- adjusted forecast error for year t (£— 1) divided by the stock market price at the 
time of the forecast. · 
* Significant at the 0.01 level (two-tailed test). ` 
** Significant at the 0.05 level (two-tailed test). 


when setting short-term forecasts. This is demonstrated by the significantly positive 
coefficients on FEPH,.,*PEHM,., and the significantly negative coefficient on 
FEPR,., *МЕС 1. Thus, similar conclusions about analysts recognizing the degree of 

` permanence for these respective groups can be made for both one-month and eight- 
month forecasting horizons. 

Table 7 examines whether the observed serial correlations and biases documented _ 
in table 6 can be used to improve the accuracy of short-term forecasts. The same ргосе- ' 
dure employed for adjusting the longer-term forecasts is used. Panel A shows that the 
adjusted forecasts display less bias and serial correlation in forecast errors than the 
unadjusted forecasts. 

Panel B reports the change in the mean squared error for the one-month forecasts. 
As the horizon shrinks from eight months to one, analysts show considerable improve- 
ment in their forecasting ability, evident in the reduction of the mean squared error for 
unadjusted forecasts from 59.15 (table 5) to 24.29. However, the adjustment procedure 
does not improve the accuracy of analysts’ one-month forecasts any further. For the full 
sample, the mean squared error actually increases by 3.3 percent, and no significant in- 
crease in accuracy is found for any of the individual groups. We attribute this latter 
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result to the low explanatory power (R-squared values) of the regressions of one-month 
forecast errors on prior forecast errors. Thus, even though the adjustment procedure 
leads to reductions in bias and serial correlation, it does not improve the accuracy of 
the short-term forecasts. 


VI. Summary and Conclusions 


In this study, we examine whether analysts correctly use the time-series properties 
of annual earnings when setting their forecasts of annual EPS. We document signifi- 
cantly positive serial correlation in eight-month and one-month forecast errors, a result 
consistent with the hypothesis that analyste, on average, underestimate the perma- 
nence of the last year's forecast error when setting forecasts. We also find a significant 
overprediction bias for both forecast horizons. 

Further examination of our results reveals that the observed bias and serial 
correlation of the prediction errors are not uniform across firm-years. Specifically, the 
over-prediction bias is most pronounced for firms that previously reported negative 
annual earnings. Also, the positive serial correlation in the prediction errors is greatest 
for firms with previous period earnings that are predominantly permanent. 

To evaluate the economic significance of our findings, we use our estimates of bias 
and serial correlation to adjust existing forecasts. The adjusted eight-month forecasts 
are found to be more accurate predictors of future earnings than the actual forecasts 
made by analysts. In addition, the adjustment procedure leads to a significant reduc- 
tion in the bias and serial correlation for both the one-month and eight-month forecast 
errors. 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: This study describes the behavior of 
audit fees during a period of apparent increasing competition in the market 
for independent audit services. Academic researchers (e.g., Danos and 
Eichenseher 1986; Kinney 1988) and the business press (e.g., Journal of 
Accountancy 1984; The Wall Street Journal 1985, 1987; Work 1985) have 
noted increasing competition in the market for audit services among public 
accounting firms, but there has been no documentation that audit fees 
have decreased. The purpose of this study is to determine whether real 
audit fees decreased between 1977 and 1981. This interval started with 
federal investigations of anticompetitive behavior in the accounting pro- 
. fession, included several changes in the accounting profession that, 
‘coupled with the economic downturn of the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
could have increased competition in the market for audit services. It ended 
after the Federal Trade Commission announced it was closing. its 
investigation of the profession's anticompetitive rules because many of the 
_ restrictions against competition had been dropped (The Wall Street Jour- . 
nal 1980). 
The study sample was developed from a set of publicly traded com- 
panies reporting external audit fees in a University of Michigan database. 
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Of the 98 companies reporting these data for 1977 and 1981, the two years 
of interest, 20 were excluded to minimize the potential confounding effects 
of major changes in internal auditing, the impact of auditor turnover, and 
changes in regulation of the banking industry on external audit fees. 

The study finds a significant decrease in real audit fees between 1977 
and 1981. These findings were not sensitive to alternative specifications of 
the audit fee model and were not driven by any particular industry or audit 
firm. The results of this study are consistent with claims of increasing fee 
competition in the market for independent audit services. In view of the 
number of changes occurring in the audit profession and the market during 
that period, it is difficult to make causal inferences about the effects of 
particular changes in the profession on audit fees. Thus, this article should 
be. viewed as a descriptive study of the behavior of audit fees in a time 
when the market for audit services was allegedly becoming more com- ` 
petitive. 


Key Words: Auditing, Audit fees, Economics of auditing, Accounting profes- . 
sion. 


Data Availability: Data used in this study will be made available subject to 
restrictions to maintain the confidentiality of the partici- 
pating companies. 


HE next section of this paper presents the research methods and describes the 
sample. The following section describes the empirical results. The final section 
discusses conclusions and limitations. 


I. Research Methods 


The tests examine the change in audit fees between 1977 and 1981. In 1977, the 
baseline year, the Federal Trade Commission (The Wall Street Journal 1977) and the 
United States Justice Department (Kohn 1977; Lowe 1987) began investigations of anti- 
competitive behavior in the market for audit services, and the Metcalf Committee of the 
United States Senate published its report criticizing the accounting profession for anti- 
competitive behavior (U.S. Senate 1977). During the 1977-81 period, the American 
Institute of Certified Public Accountants repealed Rule 401 of the Code of Professional 
Ethics (now called the Code of Professional Conduct), effective March 31, 1979, which 
had prohibited client encroachment, and it modified rules prohibiting client solicita- 
tion and advertising (AICPA 1979, 1981; Lowe 1987). In 1980, the Federal Trade 
Commission closed its probe of the accounting profession because many of the anti- 
competitive restrictions had been dropped. The test year, 1981, was selected to allow 
sufficient time for a reaction in the audit services market to an apparent increase in 
competition. We acknowledge, however, that this is a relatively short time interval for 
the effects to be obsérved. 

The analyses use matched-pairs first-differences designs in which each auditee 
company is its own control before arid after the events of interest. Although we control 
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Table 1 

Sample Selection Procedure 

Category of Companies : Number 
Initial Sample of Companies Reporting External Audit Fee Data for 
1977 and 1981 88 
Banks and Other Financial Institutions Р 14 
Auditees with an Auditor Change Between 1974 and 1981 4 
New Internal Audit Department or Substantial Reorganization of Internal 
Audit Department Between 1974 and 1981 2 
Final Sample : 78 


explicitly for particular audit fee covariates known to affect the level of audit fees, there 
remains a potential for omitted variable bias. 


Sample 


We developed the sample using publicly available data from SEC 10-K reports, 
Standard and Poor's Register of Corporations, Directors and Executives, and Who Audits 
America, as well as data on external audit fees and internal audit costs from a database 
at the Paton Accounting Center, University of Michigan. The Michigan database,' de- 
veloped from a nonrandom sample of companies who agreed to participate in a study 
of internal auditing, contained 98 publicly traded companies reporting external audit 
fees for 1977 and 1981. This sample was reduced by the following restrictions 
(summarized in table 1) to mitigate the confounding effects of changes in the competi- 
tive environment of auditing and other factors affecting audit fees. 

First, we excluded banks and other financial institutions for two reasons. This was 
а period of major changes in the banking industry, including deregulation, that poten- 
tially affected the audit fee structure of banks. Further, previous research (Simunic 
1980) has shown a significant industry effect for banking, implying that the audit fee 
function is different in banks than in other companies. This restriction reduced the 
sample by 14 companies. 

Second, the sample is restricted to companies that did not change auditors in the 
previous three years to avoid confounding the effects of changes in the competitive 
environment with such auditor change effects as "low-balling" pricing strategies 
(DeAngelo 1981; Francis and Simon 1987) or type of contracts (Palmrose 1989). This 
restriction reduced the sample by another four companies. 

Third, in view of Wallace's (1984,199) estimate that “most internal audit depart- 
ments allocate about 5 percent of their time to assisting external auditors," we further 
restricted the sample to reduce the effect of internal audit changes on external audit 
fees. Participants in a pilot study comprised of external auditors, internal auditors, and 
financial executives were asked to describe the internal/external audit relation and to 


' See Mautz et al. (1984) for detailed Information about how the Michigan database was developed. 
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identify conditions under which increases in internal auditing would reduce external 
audit fees. They stated that substitution of internal audit for external audit is likely to 
occur when new internal audit departments are installed or when there is a substantial 
improvement in an internal audit department that has previously not been sufficiently 
competent for reliance by external auditors. After an internal audit department reaches 
a threshold size and level of competence, however, additional internal audit resources 
would have virtually no effect on external audit fees, according to the pilot study par- 
ticipants. Consequently, the sample is restricted to auditees who had established an 
internal audit department before 1974, which is three years before the baseline year, 
and who had made no major changes in the organization of their internal audit 
department, such as centralizing a previously decentralized department, between 1974 
and 1981. This reduced the sample by two more companies. 

The resulting sample is a set of mature, relatively stable companies, each audited by 
the same audit firm during the period. Although not specifically intended in the re- 
search design, these companies were all audited by Big Eightfirms. As shown in table 2, 
these are relatively large companies covering a range of industries outside of financial 
services. 

Inferences from this study should note that this 18 not a random sample. The data- 
base from which our sample is drawn was comprised of companies voluntarily partici- 
pating in a study by the University of Michigan. Further, we selected only the com- 


panies reporting external audit fees in 1977 and 1981, then reduced that sample as 


described. 
Data Reliability 


We contacted the companies that had reported external audit fees for 1977 and 
1981 in the University of Michigan database to verify the accuracy of the audit fee data 
and to obtain information about the companies' internal audit functions. The reported 
audit fees were reviewed with the respondents to assure that audit fees were not con- 
founded with other CPA firm billings, such as consulting or tax billings. We were able 
to isolate audit fees from other CPA firm billings for all 78 companies studied. We also 
obtained information about the companies' internal audit functions to eliminate com- 
panies that had started or substantially changed their internal audit departments, as 
discussed above. 


II. Findings 


The first set of data compares the annual audit fee for the ith auditee in 1981 with 
its 1977 audit fee. The 1981 audit fee is restated in 1977 dollars with the Department of 
Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index.? On the basis of interviews 
with audit partners, we concluded that payments of audit fees are generally made over 
a several-month period falling on either side of the auditee's fiscal year-end. Virtually 
all of the companies had December 31 fiscal year-ends, so we used the December 1981 
Consumer Price Index to restate 1981 fees in 1977 dollars. We refer to audit fees 
restated in this manner as “real” audit fees henceforth. 


2 We checked the sensitivity of the results to the use of a particular price index and found the СМР deflator, 
the Producer Price Index, and particular industry indexes gave virtually identical results to those using the 
Consumer Price Index. 
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Table 2 
Descriptive Statistics 
1877 1981 
Mean Mean 
Variables (Standard Deviation) (Standard Deviation) 
External Audit Fee* $762,760 $1,045,400 
(800,290) (1,248,800) 
Assats* $2,248 million $3,439 million 
(3,641 million) (5,579 million) 
Revenues" $2,534 million $3,814 million 
(5,167 million) (6,560 million) 
Two-digit SIC Codes 3.35 3.30 
(3.45) (2.75) 
Subsidiarles* 4.15 4.12 
(2.60) (2.48) 
Ratio of Foreign to Total Assets 14 14 
(.16) (.18} 
Ratio of Receivables to Total Assets 16 .18 
(.11) (11) 
Ratio of Inventories to Total Assets 18 17 
(.18) (.15) 
Number of 
Companies Companies Percent 
Industry Breakdown 
Manufacturing: 
Food Producte (20) 5 8.4 
Chemicale (28) 8 10.3 
Petroleum Refining (29) 4 5.1 
Rubber and Miscellaneous Plastics (30) 3 3.8 
Stone, Clay, Glass, and Concrete (32) 3 3.8 
Electronic and Electrical Equipment (36) 7 9.0 
Transportation Equipment (37) 7 9.0 
All Other Manufacturing* 14 18.0 
Total Manufacturing 51 65.4 
Mining (12, 13, 14) 3 3.8 
Utilities (49) 12 15.4 
Wholesale and Retail Trade (51, 53) 4 5.1 
Insurance (83, 64) 5 8.4 
Services (73, 78, 89) 3 3.8 
Total Companies 78 100.0 
Audited by Big Eight Firms 78 100.0 
No Auditor Turnover, 1974-81 78 100.0 





Note: The numbers in parentheses are two-digit SIC codes. 


* Dollar amounts are nominal dollars. 


* Includes companies drawn from nine other two-digit SIC industries. No other manufacturing two-digit 
SIC code industry had more than two companies. 
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Table 3 
Descriptive Statistics on the Change in External Audit Fees 
between 1877 and 1981 
Means 

(Standard Deviations) 

1877 1981 Amount of Change . Percent Change 
External Audit Fee $762,780 $691,880 $70,880 decrease 9.3 decrease 

(900,290) (826,500) 
Revenues $2,534 million $2,587 million $33 million increase 1.3 increase 
(5,167 million) (4,402 million) 

Assets $2,248 million $2,308 million $80 million increase 2.7 increase 


(3,641 million) (3,742 million) 


Note: 1981 amounts are adjusted to 1977 dollars by using the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 
Index. With 1977 as a base 1.000, the 1981 indexes were 1.513 for December-to-December price level 
changes (used for external audit fees) and 1.490 for average 1977 to average 1981 price changes (used 
for assets and revenues). 


Table 3 presents the means and standard deviations of audit fees and auditee size 
(in 1977 dollars) for 1977 and 1981. The data show that mean real audit fees decreased 
9.3 percent during the period. Since size has been found to be a significant covariate 
with audit fees in prior research (see e.g., Francis 1984; Palmrose 1980) and explains 
nearly 50 percent of the cross-sectional variation in levels of audit fees in our sample, 
we checked to see whether the decrease in real audit fees can be attributed to a decrease 
in auditee size adjusted for price level changes. To adjust size for price level changes, 
we use the average Consumer Price Index for 1981 to restate measures of size into 1977 
dollars. We found the average real size of auditees in the sample actually increased 
slightly, using either revenues (1.3 percent increase) or assets (2.7 percent increase) as 
the measure of size, thus ruling out size decrease as the cause of the audit fee decrease, 


Univariate Tests 


We first ascertained whether real audit fees decreased between 1977 and 1981 for a 
significant number of auditees by using univariate tests. Table 4 shows that real audit 
fees decreased for 51 of the 78 auditees studied, which is significantly more than half of 
the sample, using a binomial test. 

We also did the binomial test after controlling for size, which, as noted above, is an 
important covariate in cross-sectional estimates of audit fees. Although both assets and 
revenues have been used to measure size in previous audit fee studies, we use revenue 
to measure the change in auditee size. This avoids potential measurement problems 
that we found in some companies in which step increases in assets occur when old, 
largely depreciated assets are replaced by new assets. Our sensitivity analysis indicated 
no difference in results when we replaced assets with revenues to measure size. 

After controlling for changes in size, table 4 shows that real audit fees decreased for 
56 of the 78 auditees in the sample, which is significantly more than half, with a 
binomial test. To test the sensitivity of the results to our measure of auditee size and to 
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Table 4 
Change in Audit Fees: Univariate Tests 





Wilcoxon 
. Binomial Signed-Hanks 

Fee Changes Test Test 
Change 1n External Audit Fees (1981 fee/Deflator*— 1977 fee) 

Auditees with Decreases 51* 

Auditees with Increases 27 
Rank Sum of Decreases 2,126** 
Rank Sum of Increases 955 
Change in Ratio of External Audit Fees to Size Еа eDeflator — — 1077 fes — . 

1981 revenue/Deflator 1977 revenue 

Auditees with Decreases 56* 

Auditees with Increases 22 
Rank Sum of Decreases 2,416** 
Rank Sum of Increases 665 


^ The deflator is from the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index. 
* Significantly greater than one-half at p« 0.01 with a binomial test (one-tailed). 
** Significant decrease at p« 0.01 with the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test (one-tailed). 


the assumed linear relation between change in audit fee. and change in auditee size 
implied in these tests, we also performed the tests using assets as the measure of auditee 
size, and the natural logarithms of audit fee and size, and found the results to be unaf- 
fected by these alternative measures. 

Table 4 also shows the results of the Wilcoxon signed-ranks test. The rank sum of 
audit fee decreases is significant for differences in audit fees alone (p« 0.01) and for 
differences in audit fees adjusted for differences in size (p« 0.01). Again, substituting 
assets for revenues as the measure of size and using natural logarithms of audit fees and 
measures of size did not affect the results. 


Multivariate Analysis 


Prior cross-sectional research has consistently shown that the complexity of audi- 
tees and the proportion of auditee assets that are “risky” (e.g., inventories and receiv- 
ables) are significant covariates with audit fees (Colson et al. 1988; Elliot and Korpi 
1978; Francis 1984; Francis and Simon 1987; Palmrose 1986; Simon 1985; Simunic 
1980). As noted earlier, size is also a significant covariate in cross-sectional estimates of 
audit fees. This study differs from previous studies that examined the levels of audit 
fees because we examine first-differences in audit fees. It is reasonable to assume, 
nevertheless, that changes in size, complexity, and risky balance sheet assets would 
affect changes in audit fees, given the rationale for their effect on levels of fees. Conse- 





? The rationale for these effects is as follows. The greater the auditee size, the greater will be the number of 
elements that comprise the accounting population and thus the greater the sample size required to achieve a 
given level of control. The greater the complexity through decentralization and diversification of the financial , 
reporting entity, the greater will be the number of decision centers in an organization whose activities need to 
be monitored. The greater the proportion of “risky” balance sheet assets, the greater the auditor’s loss exposure 
and need for special audit steps (e.g., confirmation of receivables, observation of inventories). 
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quently, we next control for the effects of these covariates.‘ 

Using revenue as the measure of size for the reason previously discussed, we exam- 
ine the effect of auditee complexity and the risky balance sheet assets on audit fees, 
using measures similar to prior research (see, e.g., Simunic 1980). Using a matched- 
pairs first-differences design, as described in the model below, this test indicates 
whether audit fees decreased after controlling for auditee size, complexity, and risky 
balance sheet assets. The estimated model is: 


| - £b.INV,* b, ВЕСУ, д, (1) 


where: 


FEE,- external audit fees in 1981 minus external audit fees in 1977 for the ith 
auditee; 1981 fees are converted to 1977 dollars by using the end-of-year 
Consumer Price Index; 

- revenue in 1981 minus revenue in 1977 for the ith auditee; 1981 revenue 
is converted to 1977 dollars by using the Consumer Price Index average 
for the year; - 

DIVERS, = change in the number of two-digit SIC codes between 1977 and 1981 for 
the ith auditee; 

SUBS;* = square root of the number of consolidated subsidiaries in 1981 minus the 
square root of the number of consolidated subsidiaries in 1977 for the ith 
auditee; 

.FORGN,- change in the ratio of foreign to total assets between 1977 and 1981 for 
` the ith auditee; 

INV,=change in the ratio of inventories to total assets between 1977 and 1981 
for the ith auditee; 

RECV, change in the ratio of receivables to total assets between 1977 and 1981 
for the ith auditee. 


If audit fees decreased after controlling for these MASH then we expect to find 
b,«0. Table 5 presents the results of estimating the model in equation (1). These 
estimates control for changes in auditee size, risky balance sheet assets, and complexity 
that could affect the change in audit fees. The intercept, bo, is negative, as predicted, 
and significant (p « 0.01). 


Discussion 


The findings are consistent with claims of increasing competition in the market for 
audit services. There are several changes in the marketplace and the accounting 
profession that could explain these results. For example, changes in the Code of Profes- 
sional Ethics, particularly the changes allowing for greater client solicitation, may have 
reduced the transactions costs of switching auditors along the lines suggested by 
DeAngelo (1981). Increasing client participation in auditing (Palmrose 1989) and 


* We replicated Simunic's (1980) model to see whether his cross-sectional estimate of audit fee levels holds 
for our 1977 and 1981 samples. The results for our sample were almost identical to Simunic’s large auditee sam- 
ple and are presented in the appendix. 

* Our diagnostic tests, including examining residual plots, tests for heteroscedasticity using the Goldfeld- 
Quandt test and the Kolmogorov test for normally distributed residuals, did not reveal significant differences 
from the assumptions of the regression model. 
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Table 5 
Change in Audit Fees: Multivariate Tests 





s Coefficient 
Variables (Standard Error) 
Intercept bo* —66,358** 
(23,268) 
REV b, 0.0000702*** 
(0.0000143) 
DIVERS ba |^ 82,734*** 
(13,294) 
SUBS* b, —31,419 
(20,454) 
FORGN b, — 592,340 
(441,270) 
INV b, 32,069 
(465,240) 
КЕСУ bs — 397,980 
(418,170) 


n=78 
Adjusted R? 0.31 
F-statistic 6.62** 


* Predicted to be negative. 
** Significant at p<0.01 (one-tailed test). 
*** Significant at р=0.01 (two-tailed test). 


increased documentation of internal controls following the Foreign Corrupt Practices 
Act (Maher 1981) could also help companies reduce real audit fees. Coupled with the 
downturn in the economy, these factors could enable companies, particularly large, 
publicly traded companies like those in our sample, to оа effectively with auditors 
to reduce real audit fees. 


Sensitivity Analysis 


We re-estimated equation (1) by replacing revenues with assets as the measure of 
size to check the sensitivity of our results to the measure of size, which is important 
because auditee size is such a significant determinant of audit fees. The results 
were virtually the same with respect to both the overall fit of the regression and the sign 
and significance of b.. We checked the sensitivity of the results to the first-differences 
model by running a levels model with 1981 as an indicator variable. The coefficient on 
the indicator variable was negative and significant at p «0.05 (t= — 1.87). 

We also checked for sensitivity of the results to linear versus nonlinear changes in 
the fee/size relationship. Prior cross-sectional studies of the determinants of audit fee 
levels have found an improved fit by using nonlinear fee/size relations, such as the log 
of fees regressed on the log of auditee size. This ad hoc fit for determinants of audit fee 
levels would not necessarily apply to our estimate of first-differences in audit fees; nev- 
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ertheless, we re-estimated equation (1) using the first-differences of the log of fees and 
the log of size measures to check the sensitivity of our findings to nonlinear estimates of 
the fee/size relation. The basic findings regarding the sign and significance of bo were 
not sensitive to the use of logs, but the regression fit was not as good (adjusted R?=0.14 
for the model with log-revenues and adjusted R?=0.13 for the model with log-assets). 
These results imply that rejection of the null hypothesis is not sensitive to the use of 
logs; however, the regression fit for the estimate of changes in audit fees is not as good 
when using log transformations. 


Other Factors Affecting Audit Fees 


Changes in Internal Auditing. We checked whether the decrease in external audit 
fees could be explained by the substitution of increased internal audit resources for 
external services. From interviews with internal and external auditors, we learned that 
substitution of internal for external service is likely to occur when new internal audit 
departments are installed, but after an internal audit department reaches a threshold 
size and level of competence, additional internal audit resources have virtually no 
effect on external audit fees. By selecting a sample of large auditees that had well- 
established internal audit departments throughout the period of study, we expected to 
eliminate the effects of changes in internal resources on changes in external audit fees. 
One company that had started a new internal audit department and one that had 
substantially reorganized its internal audit department after 1974 were dropped from 
the initial sample of 98 companies, as shown in table 1. The questionnaires and follow- 
up telephone interviews with the auditees in this study did not reveal any other 
companies with substantial changes in internal audit departments that the auditees 
believed would affect the amount of external audit work done for the period 1977-81. 
In addition, we tested for the possible substitution of internal audit costs for external 
audit fees by adding a variable to equation (1) to control for internal audit cost changes 
from 1977-81. The coefficient of the internal audit variable was not significant 
(t= —0.02). The t-statistic on the coefficient of the regression intercept in equation (1) 
decreased from 2.85 without controlling for internal audit to 2.73 with the internal 
audit variable in equation (1). 

Audit Fee Trends. Changes in the competitive environment of auditing began as 
early as 1972 (Kinney 1988), which could result in a long-term downward trend in audit 
fees. To check for this trend, we compared the rate of audit fee decrease during the 
period of our study, 1977-81, with a previous control period, 1974-77. These rates of 
growth or decline were standardized for changes in size, by using revenues, and con- 
verted to 1974 dollars by using the Consumer Price Index. The sample size is smaller 


* The simultaneous nature of the relation between internal and external audit costs calls for two-stage least 
squares regression (Johnston 1984, 442—77). First, we obtain predicted values of internal audit costs from two 
cross-sectional regressions (one for each year, 1977 and 1981) of internal audit costs on the following indepen- 
dent variables. The reduced-form internal audit model was: 


ICOST,— b, - b, REV,-- b; DIVERS, -- b;SUBS $+ b,FORGN, + bsINV,+ b.RECV ,-- b;BRIBE,+6,, 


where ICOST is the amount of internal audit salaries paid by the auditee, and BRIBE is an indicator variable 
with a value of one if the company had reported paying bribes during the SEC investigations preceding the For- 
eign Corrupt Practices Act. The other variables have been previously defined, but they are measured in levels 
in this model instead of first-differences. Second, we inclüde the change in predicted values of internal audit 
cost as an independent variable in the model estimating the change in audit fees, 
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for this comparison (п = 63) than for the 1977-81 tests because less data were available 
for 1974. Also, we did not control for risky balance sheet assets and complexity vari- 
ables because of data limitations. 

Annualizing the rates of decline for exposition purposes, we found audit fees de- 
creased 1.365- percent (in real terms) per year during the period 1974-77, and 3.908 
percent per year during the test period 1977—81 (for the same set of 63 companies). 
These data indicate a downward trend in audit fees throughout the entire perlod, 
1974-81; however, the decrease in fees was marginally statistically significantly greater 
for the 1977-81 period than for the 1974-77 period (#= 1.374, p «0.10, one-tailed test). 
These results imply a long-term decrease in real audit fees, possibly because of the 1972 
change in the Code of Professional Ethics (Kinney 1988). 

Industry Effects. As noted earlier, we excluded banking from the study because the 
changes in the banking industry could confound the effects of changes in competition 
in the market for audit services. We knew of no potential confounding for any other 
particular industry, ex ante, that would cause it to be excluded from the sample. Conse- 
quently, we simply checked to see if our results were driven by any of the industries in 
our sample, using indicator variables for two-digit SIC codes of industry membership. 
None of the coefficients on these indicator variables was significant. | 

Audit Firm Effects. We also checked to see if the results were driven by any 
particular audit firm by using indicator variables for the audit firms. None of the coeffi- 
cients was significant, indicating that no particular audit firm was driving the results. 
We also classified audit firms according to their audit technology into “structured,” 
“unstructured,” and “intermediate” groups (Kinney 1986) and found that, although 
audit fees decreased for all three groups, the fee decreases were greater for unstruc- 
tured firms than for either intermediate or structured firms." While these potential 
differences between groups of audit firms is noted, no interpretation is made as to the 
effects of audit firm structure on changes in audit fees. 


III. Conclusions and Limitations 


The purpose of this article was to describe audit fee behavior during a period in 
which the market for audit services presumably became more competitive. We found a 
significant decrease in audit fees between 1977 and 1981, which 18 consistent with 
claims that the audit industry has become increasingly competitive. 

We selected a sample designed to reduce confounding effects and used a matched- 
pairs first-differences design. Furthermore, we controlled for the three variables known 
in the literature to be covariates with audit fees, namely, auditee size, auditee complex- 
ity, and risky assets. we found the results to be insensitive to various measures of size 
and functional form. 

Nevertheless, the study has several limitations. First, the results should be viewed 
as descriptive in view of our inability to control for various changes in the audit profes- 
sion and the marketplace during the period of this study. Second, the literature contains 
little knowledge about the “true” functional form of changes in audit fees. In particular, 


7 Of the Big Eight firms, unstructured firms were Coopers & Lybrand and Price Waterhouse; structured 
firms were Deloitte, Haskins & Sells, Touche Ross (now combined into Deloitte and Touche), and Peat Marwick 
Mitchell (now part of KPMG Peat Marwick Main). Arthur Young, Ernst & Whinney (now combined into Ernst 
& Young) and Arthur Andersen & Co. were intermediate structure firms. 
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the effects of omitted variables like changes in the documentation of internal controls 
. that could affect the scope of audit work, the impact of changes in client participation 
in audits (aside from internal auditing), changes in the auditor's risk assessment and at- 
titude toward risk, change in the economic conditions of particular audit firm offices, 
and changes in the aggressiveness of particular audit firms or offices, among other fac- 
tors, could affect changes in audit fees. Third, the audit fee data are self-reported and, 
although verified by follow-up telephone calls, are subject to error. Fourth, the sample 
of auditees that provided both audit fee data and publicly available data was limited and 
not randomly selected. These and other limitations should be considered in Taking in- 
ferences from this study. 


Impact of Complexity on Fee/Assets*: Cross-Sectional Tests Comparing 
Our Sample with Simunic's (1980) Large Auditee Sample 





Our Sample Simunic's Sample 
1977 1981 1977 
Predicted . Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 
Variables . Sign (Standard Error) (Standard Error) (Standard Error) 
Intercept + ог — 1.68 Al 5.14 
| | : (1.09) (2.19) |. (0.30) 
Two-digit SIC Codes t .93* .79* .72* 
(.30) (.39) (.31) 
Subsidiarles* + 220 .80* .93* 
(46) (48) (18) 
Ratio of Foreign to t 23.42* 25.20* 14.61* 
Total Assets (7.49) (7.25) (2.88) 
Receivables to + 36.26* 36.38* 18.93* 
Total Assets (8.67) |. (913) (4.48) 
Inventories to + 23.57* : 27.56* 9.09* 
Total Assets (5.83) (6.90) (2.98) 
n 78 78 202 
Adjusted R? | 61 62 B1 
F 25.3 20.5 18.4 : 


Note: Simunic (1980) also included variables measuring auditee profitability; the number of years the audi- 
tee used the auditor; whether the auditee was a utility, received a “subject to" opinion, or was audited 
by Price Waterhouse versus one of the other Big Eight firms. None of the coefficients on these vari- 
ables was statistically significant for his large auditee sample. Simunic's large auditee sample included 
rere one with sales greater than no million, which is more comparable to our sample than his 
total samp. 


* Significant at р<0.05 (one-tailed test). 
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A Comment on the Proper Use of 
Residuals in Patell's Squared 
Unexpected Return Statistic. 


William M. Cready 
Texas A & M University 


М this comment I employ the term residual to mean а difference between an 

observation's actual value and its expected value when the observation's actual 

value is also employed in deriving its expected value. A residual is distinguished 
from a forecast error in that a forecast error equals the difference between an 
observation' s actual value and its expected value when the observation's actual value is 
not employed in deriving its expected value. This distinction between residuals and 
forecast errors is important because tests of squared unexpected returns as proposed by 
Patell (1976) are based on forecast errors, not on residuals. 

In the Patell tests, residuals are measured during “estimation” or “non-event” peri- - 
ods that do not include the information event under consideration, to provide estimates 
of the parameters of the return distributions, such as thé a and В terms of the market 


‚ model and especially the variance of the disturbance term. These estimates then are 


used to assess the significance of forecast errors (the differences between actual and ex- 
pected returns) on the information event dates. Patell (1976) derives the mean and vari- 
ance of several test statistics under the assumption of normality, and Marais (1984) 
extends this analysis to include situations in which the kurtosis of the Stock return dis- 
tribution exceeds that of the normal distribution. 

A recent article by Stice (1991) illustrates the danger of fatling to distinguish be- 
tween residuals and forecast errors in calculating normal-theory squared unexpected 
return statistics in the manner proposed by Patell. Stice does not separate the return 
data into estimation and event periods. Rather, he uses the event period observations, 
measured as residuals, both to estimate the variance of the return distribution and to 
measure "abnormal" price activity on the event dates. Stice then finds that, over the 
joint estimation/event period, a Patell-type three-day squared unexpected return aver- 
ages 0.850, rather than its normal-theory value of one. In the analysis that follows, I 
demonstrate that this 0.850 average occurs entirely BUE Stice employs residuals in 
his analysis. 


I would like to thank two anonymous referees for their comments. 


Submitted February 1991. 
Accepted July 1991. 
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Stice calculates the squared unexpected return (SR) for firm i over the three-day 
period t as: 


Ta is the three-day return on firm i’s stock; . 

r, is the average three-day return on firm i's stock over the 20 estimation/event 
period three-day return observations; and 

T is the number of estimation/event period observations (20 in this case). 


where: 


This expression simplifies to: 


20 

SR,-(T-3)(r.—r)* / У (re Г. (2) 
t=1 А 

The expected value of SR, can then be computed by summing SH, across t and 

averaging to give: 


E(SR;)- (1/T)(T —3). (3) 


In Stice T equals 20 so E(SR,) —0.85 for all i, which is the exact value Stice reports as 
his estimation-period sample wide mean squared standardized unexpected return. 

Table 1 reports Stice's results adjusted for the correct squared residual mean of 
0.85.' Relative to the Z-values reported by Stice, the adjusted Z-values do not take on 
large negative values in non-event period windows. Furthermore, the significance 
levels of these adjusted Z's correspond quite closely to the significance levels based on 
Stice's empirical distribution analysis.? 

In concluding, I think two additional points as to how this comment pertains to the 
Stice analysis are noteworthy. First, this comment in no way undermines Stice's con- 
clusion that the earnings price response occurs at the earnings announcement date 
rather than at the earlier 10-K or 10-Q date. Indeed, it actually strengthens his findings; 
after adjusting Stice's squared return results for the correct mean (0.85), the finding of 
an average squared return of 1.101 at the earnings announcement date becomes highly 
significant under the normal-theory test as well as the empirical-distribution test. 
Second, Stice's analysis suggests that there is at least one advantage to employing 
residuals when examining squared returns rather than forecast errors. Specifically, 
research by Patell (1976), Marais (1985), and Cready and Mynatt (1990, 1991) find that 
means of squared return prediction errors differ from their normal-theory-derived 


! I am indebted to one of the anonymous referees for providing this table. 

? The mean-adjusted Z-values reported in table 1 are still incorrect since they are based on the analytically 
derived variance of the squared standardized prediction errors (1.е., 2(T+2)/(T—5)), which equals the 
variance of the squared standardized residuals only asymptotically. The use of the prediction error variarices is 
necessary because I do not possess the data needed to calculate a sample-based estimator of this variance, and 
the lack of independence among the residuals makes it impossible to analytically derive the variance of the 
squared standardized residuals in a manner similar to Patell's derivation of the distribution and variance of 
squared standardized prediction errors. 
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Table 1 


Comparison of Reported Z-Values with Adjusted Z-Values 
With Values Derived from Stice (1991, table 2) 





Significance Level 
Three-Day Reported Adjusted Adjusted Reported 
Interval Z-Value Z-Value Z-Value Randomization 
SEC. ;—-SEC.4 —0.686 . 1.105 0.135 0.139 
SEC. 4-SEC.2 — 2.019 — 0.828 0.796 0.802 
SEC. 4,-SEC.; —0.922 0.869 0.193 0.195 
SEC.,,-SEC.,, —2.107 —0.318 0.624 0.625 
SEC_,,-SEC_,; — 0.831 1.160 0.123 0.130 
SEC_,,-SEC_j9 — 2.382 — 0.591 0.723 3 0.725 
SEC_,-SEC., —3.231 — 1.440 0.925 0.948 
SEC.,-SEC., — 2.757 — 0.967 0.833 0.850 
SEC.;-SEC., —2.074 — 0.284 0.612 0.609 
SEC_,-SEC,, — 2.923 —1.133 0.871 ` 0.890 
WSJ.,-WS]., 1.208 2.899 0.001 0.002 
УМ! $] МУЗ] — 0.178 1.612 0.053 0.058 
WSj].-WS] — 1.968 —0.176 0.570 0.563 
WSpLa-WS].io —2.178 — 0.388 0.651 0.646 
Ү/57,,,-М/97,,3 =, 1.660 0.130 0.448 0.442 
МУЗ МЗ] в — 1.860 —0.070 0.528 0.524 
МУЗ] МЗ] нь — 2.394 — 0.804 0.727 0.729 
МУЗ МУЗ] —2.195 — 0.405 0.657 0.651 
` WS].4- WS]. —1475 0.316 0.378 0.372 
WS]. -WS]. — 2.780 — 0.988 0.839 0.851 


The reported Z-value calculations assumed a value of 1 for the mean of the squared residuals. 

The adjusted Z-value calculations use a value of 0.85 for the mean of the squared residuals. 
. The adjusted Z-value significance levels are one-tailed levels based on the standard normal distribution, 
assuming that the variance of the squared standardized residuals is 2(T — 2) /(T —5). 

The reported randomization significance levels are one-tailed levels based on an empirical distribution 
generated as described in Stice (1991). 


mean of 1, meaning their true expected value is unknown.’ The Stice analysis 
demonstrates that no such problem of an unknown expected value arises when 
residuals are employed since the expected value of the squared residuals can be 
computed without appeal to any form-of-distribution assumption. 


1 Patell (1978), Marais (1984, 1985), and (most strongly) Lobo and Mahmoud (1989) report SR means of less 
than one. In a further analysis of a 1,000-firm sample, however, Marais (1985) finds that SR means exceed one, a 
result consistent with the SR findings reported in Cready and Mynatt (1990, 1991). The Cready and Mynatt 
(1990) findings are particularly relevant because they are from a replication of Lobo and Mahmoud (1989). 
Employing the same sample and time period as Lobo and Mahmoud, they find that SR means exceed one, 
rather than fall below one. 
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A Reply to a Comment оп the 
Proper Use of Residuals in Patell's 
Squared Unexpected Return Statistic 


Earl K. Stice 


Rice University 


READY (1992) correctly points out the failure of Stice (1991) to distinguish 

between residuals and forecast errors in computing Z-statistics derived from 

squared unexpected returns. This failure had the effect of introducing a 
significant negative bias in the resulting Z-statistics reported by Stice. Cready shows 
that correcting for this error causes the significance levels for these Z-statistics to 
correspond closely to the empirical distribution significance levels used as the basis for 
the Stice results. This reply offers further information about the relative distributional 
properties of Z-statistics derived from squared residuals and squared forecast errors. 


Distribution of Z-Statistics Derived from Squared Residuals 
and Squared Forecast Errors 


Cready suggests that there may be an advantage to using squared residuals since 
their mean is fixed by construction, whereas the mean of squared forecast errors has . 
been shown to differ from its theoretical value. The Stice data is used to provide more 
information on this possibility, but only 232 of the 342 firm-quarters included in the 
original data set are used in order to allow for acquisition of estimation period returns 
from CRSP. Estimation period returns are used to compute forecast errors, and the 
Z-statistics derived from these forecast errors are compared with those derived from 
residuals. For the residuals, the mean and variance of returns is computed by using the 
20 three-day intervals in the test period, as in Stice. For the forecast errors, the mean 
and variance of returns is computed by using an estimation period of the 20 three-day 
intervals immediately preceding the test period. Squared residual and forecast error 
data are used to generate empirical distributions of Z-statistics as described in Stice. 

These empirical distributions, based on 999 simulated observations, are shown in 
table 1. The first column shows the distribution of Z-statistics based on squared residu- 
als computed as in Stice (equation 3) with the exception that the correct mean of 0.85 
(i.e., (T —3)/ T, where T=20, the number of three-day intervals in the test period) is 
used. The distribution is fairly symmetrical around zero but has thinner tails than does 
а standard normal distribution, and a Kolmogorov test rejects the hypothesis that the 
distribution is standard normal. 
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Table 1 
` Empirical Distributions of Z-Statistics Derived from Squared Unexpected Return Measures 
Sample is 232 of the 342 Firm-Quarters Used in Stice (1991) 
Based on 999 Simulated Observations 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Residuals, Residuals, Truncated 
Theoretical Empirical Forecast Forecast Standard 
Variance Variance Errors Errors Normal 
Mean 0.016 0.013 2.849 — 0.165 0.000 
Standard Deviation 0.859 0.977 2.719 1.070 1.000 
1st Percentile — 1.822 —2.127 — 1.843 — 2.402 —2.326 
5th Percentile — 1.342 — 1.548 — 1.137 — 1.978 — 1.645 
25th Percentile — 0.580 — 0.664 0.830 — 0.903 —0.074 
50th Percentile — 0.008 — 0.017 2.520 — 0.149 0.000 
75th Percentile 0.560 0.626 4.534 0.552 0.674 
95th Percentile 1.491 1.687 7.707 1.613 1.645 
90th Percentile 2.105 2.374 10.382 2.405 2.326 


Column 1: Empirical distribution of Z-statistics derived from squared residuals. Variance of squared resid- 
uals is assumed to be (2(T—2)/(T —5)), where Т= 20. 

Column 2: Empirical distribution of Z-statistics derived from squared residuals. Variance of squared resid- 
uals is estimated from the data. 

Column 3: Empirical distribution of Z-statistics derived from squared forecast errors. 

Column 4: Empirical distribution of Z-statistics derived from squared forecast errors truncated at 98th per- 
centile value of 9.057. р 

Column 5: Values from a standard normal distribution corresponding to the indicated percentiles, 


As mentioned by Cready (footnote 2 of previous article), the analytically derived 
variance used to compute the Z-statistics [2( T — 2)/( T —5)] is only asymptotically equal 
to the variance of the squared residuals. Instead of using this variance, another 
possibility is to estimate the appropriate variance with the observed values of the 
squared residuals in the test period.’ Accordingly, firm-specific estimates of the 
variance in squared residuals were computed and used in place of the theoretical 
variance. The distribution of Z-statistics computed with this variance estimate is given 
in the second column of table 1. The correspondence between this distribution and the 
standard normal distribution in the fifth column of table 1 is quite close, and, in fact, 
the distribution cannot be rejected as being standard normal at typical confidence 
levels. 

The third column of table 1 contains the characteristics of the distribution of Z-sta- 
tistics based on squared forecast errors. The mean of the distribution is 2.849, which 
significantly exceeds its predicted value of zero. In addition, the distribution exhibits 
positive skewness, which suggests the existence of large outliers among the squared 
forecast errors. To see how the properties of the distribution are affected by outliers, 
the underlying squared forecast errors are truncated at the 98th percentile (9.057), and 
these truncated values are used to recompute the Z-statistics. This distribution is 
included in the fourth column of table 1. Although the distribution can be rejected as 
being standard normal, it is symmetrical around its mean of —0.165 and represents a 
significant improvement in specification over the distribution generated without trun- 
cation of outliers. 


! This procedure was suggested by Professor Cready. 
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Note that truncation causes the mean óf the Z-statistics derived from squared fore- 
cast errors to drop from above zero to below zero. This is because the mean of the un- 
derlying squared forecast errors decreases from 1.284 to 0.981. Cready (footnote 3 of 
previous article) indicates that past research has resulted in conflicting findings about 
whether squared forecast errors typically are above or below 1. Differential treatment 
of outliers may be a partial explanation for these conflicting results. 


Summary 


When the necessary mean adjustment identified by Cready is made, the distribution 
of Z-statistics derived from squared residuals is shown to be symmetrical around zero, 
in contrast to the significant negative bias originally reported by Stice. It is also shown 
that when an empirical estimate of the variance of squared residuals is used in place of 
the analytically derived asymptotic variance, the distribution of Z-statistics that results 
cannot be rejected as being standard normal. The Z-statistics derived from squared 
forecast errors are shown to exhibit a positive bias and to be skewed by large positive 
values. This is due to the presence of large outliers among the squared forecast errors. 

Taken together, these results suggest that parametric tests based on squared resid- 
uals are better specified than those based on squared forecast errors, particularly when 
an empirical estimate of the variance in squared residuals is used.? It is interesting to 
note that the results reported by Stice are robust across all metrics mentioned above 
when significance is evaluated with the approximate randomization technique de- 
scribed by Noreen (1989). 


2 А disadvantage of using squared residuals 13 that any test period price response affects computation of 
the residuals, reducing the power of the tests. This limitation was pointed out by Professor Cready. 
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2. To consider whether it is desirable and feasible to establish annual commitment levels for external 
resource providers to eliminate frequency of requests. 

3. To consider whether additional external resource providers can be identified. 

4. To consider whether the AAA should compensate external resource providers in some way, e.g., 
memberships, publications, etc., for their continuing support. 


Chairperson: Donald H. Skadden, American Insti- James G. Bartlett, Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 


tute of Certified Public Accountants Larry Scott, Price Waterhouse 
Charles B. Eldridge, Ernst & Young D. Gerald Searfoss, Deloitte & Touche 
Robert E. Holtfreter, Fort Hays State University John К. Simmons, University оѓ Florida 
Robert M. McDowell, Coopers & Lybrand Jan R. Williams, University of Tennessee 
Bernard J. Milano, KPMG Peat Marwick Eugene Flegm, General Motors Corp. 


Thomas J. Nessinger, Arthur Andersen & Co. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To prepare financial goals and strategies for the Association. 

2. To evaluate additional or alternative ways to finance existing Association activities, 

3. To work with the 1991-1992 President-Elect in preparing the 1992-1993 budget. 

4. To recommend how AAA funds should be invested in accordance with established Executive Com- 
mittee policies and procedures. ' 


Chairperson: David A. Wilson, Ernst & Young Joseph J. Schultz, Arizona State University 
Jane O. Burns, Texas Tech University Paula B. Thomas, Middle Tennessee State 
Robert J. Capettini, San Diego State University . University 


Konrad W. Kubin, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To evaluate selected discussion memoranda and exposure drafts related to financial account- 
ing and reporting in the private sector as they are released by the FASB and to respond to the FASB in writing 
and by appearing at selected public hearings. 

2. To be cognizant of emerging issues related to financial accounting and reporting in the private sector 
through materials issued by the Emerging Issues Task Force and other relevant sources with evaluation, where 
appropriate, of the significance and potential implications of such issues, 

3. To meet with the FASB, normally on an annual basis. 

4. To explore the publication of selected responses by the committee in Horizons or other appropriate 
outlets. 

5. To consider and promote ways to increase the academic input to the standard-setting process. 

6. To provide input to the Financial Reporting Issues Conference Committee on the appropriate content 
and structure of the 1992 conference. 


Chairperson: Jerry J. Weygandt, University of Thomas J. Frecka, University of Notre Dame 
Wisconsin-Madison Eugene A. Imhoff, Jr. University of Michigan 

Mary E. Barth, Harvard University Charles L. McDonald, University of Florida 

William A. Collins, University of North Carolina Lawrence Revsine, Northwestern University 
at Greensboro D. Gerald Searfoss, Deloitte & Touche 


G. Michael Crooch, Arthur Andersen & Co. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTING ISSUES CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To plan the 1992 Financial Reporting Issues Conference in accordance with established AAA 
policies. 

2. To seek the advice of the Financial Accounting Standards Committee on the content and structure of 
the 1992 conference. 

3. To arrange to have the conference conducted and administered. ў 

4. To report on the results and effectiveness of the conference and to recommend changes by November 1, 
1992. 


Chairperson: William W. Holder, University of Maureen F. McNichols, Stanford University 
Southern California D. Gerald Searfoss, Deloitte & Touche 
Loyd C. Heath, University of Washington Lawrence A. Tomassini, University of Illinois 


INNOVATION IN ACCOUNTING EDUCATION AWARD COMMITTEE 


Charge: To select recipient(s) of the Outstanding Teaching/Curriculum Development Award sing the 
criteria approved by the Executive Committee. 


Chairperson: George W. Krull, Jr., Grant Thornton Karen V. Pincus, University of Southern California 
Severin V. Grabski, Michigan State University Jacky Sanders, Mercer County Community College 
Jeffrey L. Harkins, University of Idaho Hadley P. Schaefer, University of Florida 

Marc F. Massoud, Claremont McKenna College 


INTERNATIONAL FACULTY EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To select the professors to be involved in the program for 1992-1993. 
2. To assist the Executive Director with announcements, arrangements, and follow-up evaluations for the 
respective visits. 


Chairperson: Trevor S. Harris, Columbia Gary K. Meek, Oklahoma State University 
University Mohamed Onsi, Syracuse University 
Sidney J. Gray, Glasgow University Juan M. Rivera, University of Notre Dame 
Paul M. Healy, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


MINORITY FACULTY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To summarize the recommendations made by the Minority Faculty Development Committees 
* for the past five years and evaluate the impact these recommendations are having on the Association's activi- 

ties. 

2. To explore additional ways in which potential minority candidates can be encouraged to apply to 
accounting doctoral programs and to pursue professional careers in accounting education. 

3. To explore ways in which to encourage the development of minority faculty members. 
i 4. To examine and monitor minority recruitment programs of other professional organizations, such as 

e AICPA. 


Chairperson: Joyce N. Holley, Texas A & M Margaret Hicks, Howard University 
University Robert R. Oliva, Florida International University 
V. Gopalakrishnan, George Mason University Jenice P. Stewart, Olin School of Business 


NEW FACULTY CONSORTIUM COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To plan the 1992 New Faculty Consortium in accordance with established AAA policies. 

2. To arrange to have the consortium conducted and administered. 

3. To report on the results and effectiveness of the consortium and to recommend changes by March 1, 
1992. 


Chairperson: Michael D. Diamond, University of Dennis Reigle, Arthur Andersen & Co. 
Southern California Mikel G. Tiller, Indiana University 
Silvia A. Madeo, University of Missouri-St. Louis 
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NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
Charge: To select a list of nominees to AAA offices for election by the membership in August 1992. 


Chairperson: Gerhard G. Mueller, University of 
Washington 

Alvin A. Arens, Michigan State University 

Kathleen R. Bindon, University of Alabama 


William L. Felix, Jr., University of Arizona 
Jeffrey L. Harkins, University of Idaho 
John K. Simmons, University of Florida 
John J. Willingham, KPMG Peat Marwick 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO ACCOUNTING LITERATURE AWARD 
SCREENING COMMITTEE 


Charge: To identify works of exceptional merit from published accounting books and articles that meet the 
guidelines for the “Notable Contributions" awards established by the Executive Committee. . 


Chairperson: John H. Evans III, University of 
Pittsburgh 

Randolph P. Beatty, University of Chicago 

Bruce Bublitz, University of Kansas 

Owen J. Cherrington, Brigham Young University 

John Cumming, Miami University | 

Ronald A. Dye, Northwestern University 

William L. Ferrara, Stetson University 

Dale L. Flesher, University of Mississippi 

Darrel I. Gosse, Indiana University 

G. William Glezen, University of Arkansas 

Michael H. Granof, University of Texas at Austin 

James А. Heintz, University of Connecticut _ 

Harvey S. Hendrickson, Florida International 
University 

Orville К. Keister, University of Akron 

Larry N. Killough, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


Kathryn M. Means, Florida Atlantic University 

Kathleen T. McGahran, Columbia University 

James C. McKeown, Penn State University 

Hugo Nurnberg, CUNY-Baruch College 

Gordian A. Ndubizu, Drexel University 

Sue Ravenscroft, Eastern Michigan University 

Jane L. Reimers, Florida State University 

Ashwinpaul C. Sondhi, New York University 

Clyde P. Stickney, Dartmouth College 

Murat N. Tanju, University of Alabama at 
Birmingham 

Richard L. Townsend, University of Tennessee 

Charles A. Tritschler, Purdue University 

Richard С. Vangermeersch, University of 
Rhode Island 

С. Peter Wilson, Harvard University 

Rhoda C. Icerman, Florida State University 


NOTABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO ACCOUNTING LITERATURE AWARD 
SELECTION COMMITTEE 
(JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE AICPA) 


Charge: To select the recipient(s) of the award from those books and articles identified by the Screening 
Committee as potentially notable accounting literature contributions. 


Chairperson: Carl S. Warren, University of Georgia 


Dan S. Dhaliwal, University of Arizona 


Edward J. Schnee, University of Alabama 
Wayne H. Shaw, Cornell University 


OUTSTANDING ACCOUNTING EDUCATOR AWARD COMMITTEE 


Charge: To select one or, at most, two recipients of the Outstanding Educator Award using the criteria 


approved by the Executive Committee. 


Chairperson: Wanda A. Wallace, College of William 


and Mary 
Andrew D. Bailey, Jr., University of Arizona 
William A. Hillison, Florida State University 


Gerald L. Salamon, Indiana University 


E. Dan Smith, University of Georgia 
Jean C. Wyer, Coopers & Lybrand 
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PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
Charges: 1. To monitor activities of the AICPA and NASBA and evaluate the implications for the CPA 


examination and accounting education. 


2. To Identify activities the Association should consider undertaking that deal with the effect of profes- 


sional examinations on accounting education. 


3. To coordinate all activities and recommendations with the Accounting Education Advisory Committee. 


Chairperson: Alan Reinstein, Wayne State 
University 

James Blum, American Institute of CPAs 

O. Whitfield Broome, University of Virginia 

Patrick R. Delaney, Northern Illinois University 


John M. Hassell, University of Texas at Arlington 
Anthony T. Krzystofik, University of 

. Massachusetts 
Kenneth А. Smith, Idaho State University 


PROFESSIONALISM AND ETHICS SEMINAR COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To plan the 1992 Professionalism and Ethics Seminar in accordance with established AAA 


policies. 


2. To arrange to have the seminar conducted and administered. 
3. To continue the development of suitable educational materials related to professionalism and ethics. 
4. To report on the results and effectiveness of the seminar and to recommend changes by July 1, 1992. 


Chairperson: Stephen E. Loeb, University of 
Maryland 

Mary Beth Armstrong, California Polytechnic State 
University 

James C. Gaa, McMaster University 


William May, University of Southern California 
Joanne Rockness, North Carolina State University 
Robert G. Ruland, Northeastern University 
Robert J. Sack, University of Virginia 


PROGRAM ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Charge: To assist the President and the Executive Director In developing the technical program for the 


1992 Annual Meeting. 


Chairperson: Frank R. Rayburn, University of 
Alabama at Birmingham 

Vice-Chairperson: Mary S. Stone, University of 
Alabama 

Area Coordinator: L. Howard Godfrey, North 
Carolina at Charlotte 

Vice-Chairperson: Loren A. Nikolai, University of 
Missouri at Columbia 

Area Coordinator: Jack L. Krogstad, Creighton 
University 

Area Coordinator: E. Kent St. Pierre, James 
Madison University 

Richard E. Baker, Northern Illinois University 


]. Richard Dietrich, University of Texas at Austin 
Michael L. Ettredge, Washington State University 
Gerald A. Feltham, University of British Columbia 
Lynford E. Graham, Coopers & Lybrand 

Donald J. Kirk, Columbia University 

John L. Kramer, University of Florida : 
Barry L. Lewis, University of Colorado at Boulder 
Grant W. Newton, Seaver College 

Edmund Outslay, Michigan State University 
James E. Rebele, Lehigh University 

Katherine Schipper, University of Chicago 

David E. Stout, Villanova University 

Mikel Tiller, Indiana University 


Sections Liaison Hepresentatives 


- Accounting Behavior and Organizations Section— 
Frank Collins, University of Miami 

Administrators of Accounting Programs Group— 
Michael A. Diamond, University of Southern 
California 

American Taxation Association—Shirley Dennis- 
Escoffier, University of Miami 

Auditing—Jean Bedard, University of Pittsburgh 

Artificial Intelligence and Experts Systems 
Sectlon—Miklos A. Vasarhelyi, Rutgers 
University-Newark 

Gender Issues in Accounting (Provisional 
Section)-Camille Koehler, University of New 
Mexico 


Information Systems/Management Advisory 
Services—Rebecca Reuber, University of 
Toronto 

International Accounting Section—Timothy S. 
Doupnik, University of South Carolina 

Management Accounting—Henry R. Anderson, 
University of Central Florida 

Two-Year College—Patrick Reihing, Nassau 

` Community College 

Teaching & Curricula—Bill N. Schwartz, Virginia 

Commonwealth University 
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RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To monitor the accounting research activities of other accounting associations, e.g., AICPA, 
FEI, ПА, and NAA. 

2. To advise the Director of Research in the development and administration of the Association's program 
in accounting research. 

3. To suggest ways to encourage research in accounting, especially applied research dealing with all 
accounting functions in enterprise settings. 


Chairperson: Nicholas Dopuch, Washington ` Abbie Smith, University of Chicago 
University Dan А. Simunic, University of British Columbia 
Rick Antle, Yale University Ira Solomon, University of Illinois 


Ronald A. Dye, Northwestern University 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION LIAISON 


Charges: 1. To prepare and transmit a response to the staff of the Securities and Exchange Commission on 
proposals soliciting views from the public concerning auditing and financial accounting and reporting. 

2. To make recommendations and to develop program(s) that will assist teaching of and conducting 
research in topics concerning the SEC and its activities. 

3. To conduct activities as appropriate to assist communications and interactions between the SEC and 
the membership of the Association. 


Chairperson: Thomas R. Weirich, Central Michigan Robert W. Rouse, Auburn University 


University Robert H. Sanborn, University of Richmond 
Charles W. Mulford, Georgia Institute of David B. Smith, Claremont McKenna College 
Technology 


SENIOR FACULTY CONSORTIUM COMMITTEE 


Charges: 1. To plan the 1992 Senior Faculty Consortium in accordance with established AAA policies. 

2. To arrange to have the consortium conducted and administered. 

3. To report on the results and effectiveness of the consortium and to recommend changes by August 1, 
1992. | 


Chairperson: Helen Gernon, University of Oregon Katherine Schipper, University of Chicago 
Stephen T. Limberg, University of Texas at Austin Gerald Smith, University of Northern Iowa 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ACCOUNTING 
EDUCATION (1992) PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Charge: To continue planning for the conference. 


Chairman: Belverd E. Needles, Jr., DePaul William Markell, University of Delaware 

University Seigo Nakajima, Ferris Jogakuin Women's College 
Thomas A. Gavin, University of Tennessee at Walter F. O'Connor, Fordham University 

Chattanooga Norlin G. Rueschoff, University of Notre Dame | 
Sidney ]. Gray, Glasgow University Murray C. Wells, University of Sydney 


W. Morley Lemon, University of Waterloo 


TRUEBLOOD SEMINARS COMMITTEE s 


Charges: 1. To assist Deloitte & Touche in the conduct of the Trueblood Seminars. 
2. To report on the results and effectiveness of the seminars and to recommend changes by August 1, 1992. 


Choirperson: R. D. Nair, University of Wisconsin- James G. Manegold, University of Southern 
Madison California 
Sarah York Kenny, University of Utah Jack E. Wilkerson, Jr., Wake Forest University 








Book Reviews 


` Shane В. Moriarity, Editor 


Editor's Note: Two copies of books for review should be sent to Professor 
Shane Moriarity, School of Accounting, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
OK 73019. The policy of the Review is to publish only those reviews solic- 
Нед by the Book Review Editor. Unsolicited reviews will not be accepted. 


‘JOHN HAWLEY ATKINSON, JR, GREGORY HOHNER, BARRY MUNDT, 
RICHARD В. TROXEL, and WILLIAM WINCHELL, Current Trends in Cost of - 
Quality: Linking the Cost of Quality and Continuous Improvement (Montvale, New 
Jersey: National Association of Accountants, 1991, pp. xi, 114, $34.95, paper). 


This monograph is a product of the Institute of Management Accountants' (IMA) (formerly 
the National Association of Accountants) Bold Step Research Series. The purpose of this series 
is to "improve management accounting by identifying state-of-the-art techniques and showing 
how these techniques can be adapted to changing manufacturing and service technologies." 
This project was proposed by KPMG Peat Marwick, which employs three of the authors. 

Increased competition in a globalized economy has made quality a significant feature in 
. distinguishing between products and services. As a result, many corporations have imple- 

. mented quality control and quality improvement programs, and monitor the progress of these 
- programs with a quality cost system. The purpose of this monograph is to "identify key organt- 
zation and business practices necessary to implement a cost of quality system and support its 
effective, ongoing operation." The monograph is designed to extend the work of a previous 
monograph, Measuring, Planning and Controlling Quality Costs, by Morse, Roth, and Poston 
(also published by the IMA) which introduces quality cost concepts and quality cost reporting 


Systems. 

- The monograph is divided into three parts. The first two chapters introduce the concepts of 
quality costing. Chapters 3 through 6 are descriptions of case studies performed by the authors 
on four corporations. These corporations include Banc One, a multi-state bank holding com- 
pany; Cascade Engineering, a custom injection molding manufacturer; the Direct Marketing 
Division of Hewlett-Packard Company; and the Supplies Development and Manufacturing Unit 
of Xerox Corporation. The remainder of the а (Chapters 7 through 10) consists of 
interpretation and implications of the case study findings. 

The monograph is successful in achieving its purpose of identifying strategies for imple- 
menting and operating quality cost systems. The primary finding of the study relates to the use 
of quality cost systems. While quality cost systems have been viewed traditionally às a subset of 
the formal accounting system (as suggested by Morse, Roth, and Poston), the authors found that 
the quality cost system is more accurately represented as a separate, independent system. They 
also found quality cost reporting is an informal process (one which is not driven by rigid re- - 
porting periods) and has an operational (product- and process-oriented), rather than financial 
(cost reduction) focus (Chapter 7). In light of these findings, the authors suggest an updated. 
model for implementing a quality cost system that accommodates the observed uses of these 
systems (Chapter 8). 

In addition, the monograph has an excellent discussion of the role of the quality cost system 
within the operational philosophy of "continuous quality improvement" (Chapter 9). There 18 
sd a p of future trends in quality costing and the effects on quality improvement 

pter 10 
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The primary weakness of the monograph is in {ts description of the quality cost categories 
and the relationships between these categories (Chapter 2). A confusing description of quality 
cost relationships was introduced before defining quality costs. The authors propose a “modern 
view" of quality cost relationships with insufficient evidence or logic to support the view. 

Excluding this weakness, the monograph is a commendable supplement to Morse, Roth, and 
Poston's previous work. The monograph would certainly be useful to those implementing or 
maintaining a quality cost system in their corporation. As many authors have not yet integrated 
detailed quality cost information in cost accounting texts, academicians may find the mono- 
graph a useful source for teaching quality costs in managerial accounting. 

l WILLIAM R. PASEWARK 
Assistant Professor 
University of Houston 


BHABATOSH BANERJEE, editor, Contemporary Issues in Accounting Research (Cal- 
cutta: Indian Accounting Research Foundation, 1991, pp. xvi, 338, $25.00). 


The Indian Accounting Association (LAA) was formed in 1969 in an effort to consolidate the 
profession of accountancy in India elong the lines of the American Accounting Association. In 
1990, the IAA established the Indian Accounting Association Research Foundation (IAARF) to 
promote fundamental and applied research in accounting and other allied areas in India. 
Contemporary Issues in Accounting Research is the first publication of this newly established 
body. This research volume is edited by Professor Bhabatosh Banerjee, President of the Indian 
Accounting Association and former Dean of Faculty of Commerce, Social Welfare and Business 
Management at University of Calcutta, India. The stated objective of this research volume is “Чо 
provide a base for lively dialogue on a number of serious issues concerning accounting research 
and to serve as the gateway to further deliberations and research on the subject" (p. ix). 

The volume consists of 18 unrelated invited research papers by authors from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, India, and Japan. As with any collection of research 
papers, some are more insightful than others. From my perspective, the opening paper, “Social 
versus Physical Reality in Accounting and the Measurement of its Phenomena," by Professor 
Richard Mattessich is the most interesting in the entire volume. Of the remaining 17 papers, four 
are in the area of international accounting, five highlight issues pertinent to India, while four 
review the existing literature with little or no future directions for research. The remaining four 
papers deal with such areas as a cash flow approach to accounting, JIT, the role of accounting 
in varied socio-political environments, and social responsibility in accounting. 

"Interestingly, the editor has completely ignored the area of auditing. Editors who are faced 
with compiling the first edition of such a work must make difficult choices with respect to 
topics and depth of coverage. However, for completeness, I would have preferred to see a few 
papers in auditing. 

The individual papers differ greatly in quality. A number of them are verbose and not well 
organized. In some, the reader is left guessing as to what the author will discuss next or even 
what the purpose of the paper may be. There 13 also a lack of consistency in format and style. 
For example, some papers provide an introduction and a conclusion, while others skip either 
one or both. Some papers use reference citations that follow the usual U.S. style while others 
use endnotes. In addition, the papers in this volume are arranged in a random order. For exam- 
ple, a paper treating social versus physical reality is followed by a review of the literature in 
positive accounting theory which is then followed by Professor Kenneth Most's paper suggest- 
ing avenues of future research in international accounting. This paper is followed by another 
paper that reviews accounting information and earnings prediction research, and so on. This 
random order may make the research volume unattractive for classroom use in North America. 
The volume could have been much leaner and more readable if more careful editing and plan- 
ning had been used. 

Pedagogically, this research volume will serve better as a textbook in India and nearby 
countries than in the United States. In the developing countries of Asia this research volume 
could be used for supplementary reading, both at the master's and the Ph.D. level. In addition, 
some of the research papers highlighting accounting problems in developing countries could be 
used in a graduate level international accounting course in Western countries. 
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Despite the shortcomings of the research volume, I am impressed with the effort put forth 
by the Indian Accounting Association Research Foundation (IAARF). As far as I am aware, this 
is the first English-language book on accounting research from a developing country. In sum- 
mary, the IAARF has taken a first step that is long overdue. It has begun to disseminate scho- 
larly research in India. 

: PARVEEN P. GUPTA 
Assistant Professor of Accounting 


Lehigh University 


JOHN INNES and FALCONER MITCHELL, Activity Based Costing: A Review with 
Case Studies (London: The Chartered Institute of Management Accountants, 1990, 
рр. x, 70, £15.95, paper). 


This book, commissioned by the Chartered Institute of Management Accountants, is in- 
tended to serve the growing practitioner interest in Activity Based Costing (ABC) in the U.K. 
Although the book draws heavily on the work of American academics, it nevertheless strives to 
present the material in a manner accessible to U.K. practitioners. The book explains the prin- 
ciples and mechanics of ABC in a clear and cogent manner. The authors provide nümerous dia- 
grams, worked examples, and three U.K. based case studies. 

The authors compare and contrast the allocation of overheads using such cost drivers as 
material movements, number of orders, number of inspections, etc., with more conventional 
volume based drivers such as direct labor hours, to reveal considerable discrepancies between 
the two methods. Whilst illustrative of the method, worked examples of this kind always lend 
themselves to the charge that they were designed to reveal and possibly exaggerate such dis- 
crepancies. In consequence they may oversell the potential of the new technique. 

This charge is recognized by the authors in the second section of the book which provides 
“а critical review of ABC." It is this section which gives the book its distinguishing features. On 
a positive note, the critical review cautions us against becoming too fascinated with the tech- 
nique of ABC. The authors suggest that we should consider ABC within the wider context of its 
contribution to the management and decision making process of both service and manufactur- 
ing organizations. The problem with this section, апа. ће one that serves to disappoint the 
reader, is that although it raises a number of important issues on the scope, purpose, differen- 
tiating features, procedural difficulties and behavioral effects of ABC, it falls far short of a truly 
critical analysis. 

For example, the authors note that ABC has a similar framework to that of a conventional 
costing system. “First, costs are pooled and second, a series of cost rates are used to attach the 
pooled costs to products” (20). However, rather than pursuing this critical line of enquiry which 
could raise valid questions about whether ABC constitutes a new "method" of costing or merely 
a new "technique" of calculating cost rates, the authors simply report, in a largely uncritical 
manner, the differentiating features of ABC offered by “advocates” of the system. This is also 
true of the sections on purpose and decision orientation. Here the authors again begin to recog- 
nize some of the limitations of ABC but all too readily capitulate to the lines of argument offered 
by leading advocates of the technique. 

The book further compensates for some of the deficiencies of using worked examples by 
providing three short case studies. Although the cases, like the preceding discussion, are limited 
in terms of their critical content, they nevertheless begin to touch upon the use of ABC in orga- 
nizations by examining its impact in areas such as cost cutting, pricing, product line selection 
and the monitoring of overhead costs. As the section on future research suggests however, a 
considerable amount of work on the use, impact, and scope of the ABC remains to be done. 

Despite the limitations of this work, it provides U.K. based practitioners with a good over- 
view of the techniques of ABC and addresses some its potential benefits and limitations. The 
book is also a valuable teaching resource and serves as a useful bibliography of the ABC liter- 
ature. 

ALISTAIR M. PRESTON 
Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Boston University 
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MARC P. JOYE and PAUL J. BLAYNEY, Cost and Management Accounting Practices 
in Australian Manufacturing Companies: Survey Results (Sydney: Accounting and 
Finance Foundation, University of Sydney, Monograph No. 7, 1890, pp. xiii, 219, 
A$25.00, paper). . 


This book can be characterized as a technical report—an informative summary and elabora- 
tion upon an extensive data base on cost and management accounting practices. As such, the 
book does not devote extensive energy to the development of theoretical frameworks or related 
analysis of results. Even the authors acknowledge that comments and analysis are included in 
related working papers published elsewhere. Instead, the strength of the book is the presenta- 
tion of some preliminary and comprehensive descriptive data pertaining to several critical 
issues raised in contemporary management accounting literature. This report is essentially 
motivated by the fact that little empirical data exists to support the current literature which sug- 
gests that cost accounting is in crisis and is the basis for failure in Western manufacturing com- 
panies. 

The wealth of observations generated in this report results from a survey of over 2,000 large 
manufacturing firms in Australia, of which 430 responded. These respondents were primarily 
from four industries—food, chemical product, fabricated metal, and machines and computers. 
The data gathering instrument itself is presented and management accounting researchers 
should find this 31-item questionnaire informative and enlightening. This extensive question- 
naire covers such issues as diversity of the firm (products, line units, cost centers, profit 
centers), behavioral issues (performance evaluation, capital budget requests, incentive compen- 
sation, setting objectives, decentralization of authority and decision-making), cost accounting 
practices (allocation of overhead, product costing systems, variable versus fixed cost 
definitions), and pricing and internal transfer pricing issues. 

The data presents preliminary evidence to test some of the speculations and assumptions 
which are being raised in current managerial accounting literature. For example, the findings 
suggest that product pricing seems to be the main reason for overhead cost allocation, that 
product costs are the primary basis for pricing (as compared to marketing and competitive 
strategies), and that volume-based allocations (direct labor, units of production, machine hours) 
are still predominantly used. This set of related findings motivate the authors to raise the follow- 
ing provocative issue: Given this reliance on the cost accounting system, this doesn't seem to 
bode well for Australian firms in light of the recent literature criticizing cost accounting tech- 
niques. On this point, however, the authors state that the challenge to researchers is to dem- 
onstrate whether cost-drivers, while conceptually attractive, pass the cost-benefit test because, 
as the authors state, to date the evidence is inconclusive. 

The report also raises interesting macro organizational and industry issues and the manner 
in which these variables might impact cost and management accounting systems. For example, 
as firms diversify, they tend to have more reasons for using multiple overhead rates. Further- 
more, variations exist across industries in terms of the use of single versus multiple overhead 
rates. The report also observes that cost-based methods are primarily used for transfer pricing 
(as compared to market prices or negotiations). However, the more diversified the firm, the 
more market or negotiated prices are used; the less diversified, the more cost-based is used. 
These descriptive differences in the uses of cost and management accounting systems as a 
function of organizational and industry characteristics suggests the need for meaningful theo- 
retical perspectives from which to examine managerial accounting practices. 

In summary, this exploratory descriptive research does indeed provide a basis for practi- 
tioners and academics to increase their knowledge about manufacturing accounting practices 
and shed light for future research. This report serves as a helpful precursor and/or complement 
for those engaging in field and case studies on cost and management accounting practices. 

MARK A. COVALESKI 
Professor of Accounting 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 


RICHARD MACVE and JONATHAN JACKSON, 'Marking to Market': Accounting for 
Marketable Securities in the Financial Services Industry (London: The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in England and Wales, 1991, pp. 155, £12.00, paper). 
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This study examines issues relating to valuing marketable securities at market with par- 
ticular emphasis on institutions that deal in investments. The study was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Accounting Standards Committee of the U.K., and a substantial part of the study 
focuses on the relationship between marking to market, U.K. companies legislation, and account- 
ing standards. However, given the increased attention from the AICPA, the SEC, and the FASB 
to market valuation of financial instruments in general, and debt securities in particular, this 
study should be of interest to a wider audience. 

The approach taken is to first review the major conceptual and practical issues relating to 
accounting for investments and to reconcile accounting theory and practice. The authors do not 
draw a distinction between different types of investments and their analysis addresses the whole 
spectrum of investments including debt and equity securities, futures contracts, options, swaps, 
and warrants. The authors review the requirements of U.K. company laws, accounting stan- 
dards, and of regulatory bodies as well as recommended practice in Japan, the U.S., and of the 
IASC. The study also includes interviews with auditors, regulators, and market makers as well 
as a survey of the practices reported in the financial statements of all the market makers recog- 
nized by the London Stock Exchange. 

Some of the major conclusions of the study include: 


e Knowledge of the market value of all investments is useful to users of financial state- 
ments. The relevant concept of valuation is '"deprival value," which would normally be 
the bid price. 

® However, economic analysis of the concept of income does not help to answer the issue 

of whether the change in market value should be included in income. It can only be an- 

swered by reference to the preferences and intentions of the holder of the investments. 

Since these preferences cannot be known, certain conventions must be chosen to opera- 

tionalize the concept of income in accounting practice. These conventions would not 

treat normal fluctuations in the value of long-term investments as income but would 
count as income the fluctuations in value of most current investments and in particular of 
all dealing (i.e., trading) investments. 

In determining intentions, the organizational structure of the investment firm, i.e., trading 

versus treasury management versus long-term investment, should be evaluated. 

® While the valuation basis should always be market, as a practical matter if the cost figure 

is more reliable then the lower of cost or market basis could. be used. This would be a 

better approach than attempting to define situations where marking to market is or is not 

appropriate. Such definitions inevitably require arbitrary cut-offs. 

With hedges, one of the advantages of marking to market accounting is the simplicity 

achieved when both sides of the hedge can be marked-to market. 

e In countries where practice is developed primarily through accounting standards there is 

a movement towards accounting for current investments at current value. Where practice 

is governed primarily by a legal or quasi-legal code the practice of lower of cost or market 

is still predominant. 

As a general conclusion, the authors point out that a conceptual analysis of the problem 

does not help in addressing how to account for marketable investments. This failure, in 

their view, explains why rules devised by regulators for their specific purposes appear to 
drive the reporting of investments and the measurement of investment returns and in- 
come. 


The authors provide a well-written discussion of the issues. The conceptual analysis is sup- 
plemented with numerous illustrations; the discussion of regulatory requirements is thorough; 
and the findings from the interviews and financial statement surveys are integrated into the text. 
It should be noted that in the U.S., the AICPA's proposal to account for debt securities on the 
basis of “management intent," a conclusion which the authors also reach, was dismissed by the 
SEC as “psychoanalytic accounting." Also, the authors’ conclusions about the regulators strong 
influence on the “mark to market" debate is consistent with recent events in the U.S. 

The study includes nine Appendices which address issues such as practice in the U.S. and 
Japan, guidance from the IASC, and a review of the financial statements of market makers on 
the London Stock Exchange. The review of practice in the U.S. focuses largely on the require- 
ments of SFAS Nos. 52 and 80. Since the study was completed in October 1989, it does not 
address the recent FASB Exposure Draft on Disclosure of Market Values of Financial Instru- 
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ments or the AICPA's attempts to address the market valuation of debt securities. The review of. 
financial statements provides summary information on issues such as balance sheet valuation, 
income statement treatment, disclosures, and audit reports. Most companies used mark to 
market accounting in order to present a “true and fair" view of the balance sheet. 

The book should be useful to all those interested in the debate over market valuation of 
financial instruments. Its blend of conceptual analysis, regulatory requirements, interviews and 
survey of financial statements provides perspectives and insights of interest to regulators, prac- 
titioners, and academics. Because of its description of practice and regulatory requirements in 
the U.K., this book could be used as a supplement for graduate courses in accounting theory or 
international accounting. . 

R. D. NAIR 
Professor of Accounting 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 


JOSHUA RONEN, ANTHONY SAUNDERS, and ASHWINPAUL C. SONDHI, edi- 
tors, Off-Balance Sheet Activities (Westport, CT: Quorum Books, 1990, pp. vii, 182, 
$39.95). 


The dollar volume of off-balance sheet (OBS) banking activities has grown markedly in re- 
cent years. These transactions, which include loan commitments, future and forward contracts, 
standby letters of credit, options, swaps, and loan sales, comprise approximately 85 percent of 
the on-balance sheet assets of banks reporting on Schedule L to the Federal Reserve. For some 
money-center banks, OBS activities can run as high as four times a bank's balance-sheet 
reported activities. In recognition of the growth of OBS activities, the Federal Reserve is 
implementing new risk-based capital standards that incorporate the risk sof OBS activities into 
capital adequacy measures. These new capital standards will be effective at the end of 1992. 

Responding to the growth and absolute economic significance of OBS activities, a New York 
University Conference was undertaken by the Vincent C. Ross Institute of Accounting Research 
and the Salomon Brothers Center for the Study of Financial Institutions at the Stern School of 
Business. The purpose of this conference was to bring together academic researchers in ac- 
counting and finance along with practitioners and regulators with the objective of gaining in- 
sights into, and proposing meaningful solutions to, the issues raised by the proliferation of OBS 
activitles. The current book provides a hard-cover collection of the papers presented and dis- 
cussants’ comments rendered during that conference, divided into two main sections: Off- 
Balance Sheet Activities and Banking and Financial Reporting and Off-Balance Sheet Trans- 
actions. 

Three research papers are presented in the first section. In “Off-Balance Sheet Activities 
and the Underinvestment Problem in Banking," Christopher James argues that loan sales and 
loans backed by standby letters of credit are an indirect means of securitizing deposits and can 
lead banks to make loans with positive net present values that they would pass up if restricted to 
unsecured, deposit financing. In “Аге Loan Sales Really Off-Balance Sheet?" Gary Gorton and 
George Pennacchi find empirical evidence supporting their premise that loan sales are not really 
off-balance sheet. Loan sales contracts were found to contain risk premia implying the existence 
of implicit guarantees on the part of selling banks. In their paper, "Money Demand and Off- 
Balance Sheet Liquidity: Empirical Analysis and Implications for Monetary Policy," Reuven 
Glick and Steven Plaut find evidence to support their notion that firms and individuals demand 
liquidity in the form of both on-balance sheet and off-balance sheet instruments. This observa- 
tion has policy implications because monetary targets are currently set using on-balance sheet 
instruments only. All three papers in this section were well-conceived and executed. Collec- 
tively, they help us to better understand why OBS activities exist and their implications for the 
risk of banking organizations and for money supply policy. 

The second section contains four papers. Robert Swieringa’s paper, "Recognition and 
- Measurement Issues in Accounting for Securitized Assets," outlines the scope of the FASB's 
financial instruments project and focuses on recognition and measurement issues surrounding 
securitized assets. In "Contract Theoretic Analysis of Off-Balance Sheet Financing," Jim Done- 
gan and Shyam Sunder conclude that contract enforcement considerations and an expansion of 
the range of financial reporting alternatives to include expected value reporting on one hand 
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and the reporting of contract sets on the other would facilitate the creation of intertemporally 
stable financial reporting standards. The paper, “The Use of Off-Balance Sheet Financing to 
Circumvent Financial Covenant Restrictions," by Samir El-Gazzar, Steven Lilien, and Victor 
Pastena presents evidence to support the premise that OBS activities are used to modify cove- 
nant-based restrictions on dividend distributions and the issuance of additional debt. In “Debt 
Capacity and Financial Contracting: Finance Subsidiaries,” Joshua Ronen and Ashwinpaul 
Sondhi provide support for the point that captive finance companies were not created to hide 
the true nature of the debt-equity ratio, but rather to provide optimum financial benefit to the 
shareholders of the parent. Collectively, this set of papers provides a valuable discussion of 
issues impacting upon the recognition and measurement of OBS activities. 

Researchers in accounting and finance, Ph.D. students, and certain advanced-level master’s 
students will find “Off-Balance Sheet Activities” to be a useful book. The book is very timely 
and provides a good snapshot of where we are in the area of off-balance sheet transactions and 
their recognition and measurement. And because the authors are careful in defining terms and 
elaborating research questions, the book will have appeal not only to those who are knowledge- 
able in the area, but also to those who wish to become so. Finally, the appendix, which demon- 
strates how to compute capital ratios under the Federal Reserve's new risk-based capital guide- 
lines, will be helpful to anyone interested in understanding the financial position of bank 
holding companies. 

CHARLES W. MULFORD 
Associate Professor of Accounting 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


MARK STEVENS, The Big Six: The Selling Out of America’s Top Accounting Firms 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1991, pp. 271, $19.95). 


The Big Six is a compendium of six topics that purport to describe the six largest accounting 
firms in the country and how they got to their current state of affairs. The six topics included 
are selective but are of considerable interest to members of the auditing profession and those in- 
terested in it. They include the ZZZZ Best case, Beverly Hills Savings and Loan, Arthur Ander- 
sen’s splitting into two components, the evolution of Deloitte, Haskins and Sells, the mergers of 
Deloitte and Touche and Ernst and Young, and some insights in the proposal process central to 
competing for new clients. The author describes this latter process from his experience as a 
member of the audit committees of a couple of companies. The book is newsy with a lot of per- 
sonal insight, quotes from individual players in the actions discussed and appears to represent a 
large amount of work combining interviews, news clippings, public court documents, and other 
sources of information. The text raises important questions about the current structure of audit- 
ing in this country and the major changes that are taking place. 

On a less complimentary note, the overleaf or cover of the book claims the author is an ex- 
pert on auditors in this country. This may or may not be true, but if Mr. Stevens is an expert, he 
tends to use the language of the plaintiff's bar and does not appear to have a great deal of in- 
terest in, knowledge of, or sympathy with the standards and the traditions of the profession. The 
language 1s often very flowery for academic taste and leaves one concerned about separating 
fact from opinion. A careful reader will also note that many statements are not supported by evi- 
dence. Perhaps this is understandable in a book that does not claim to be scholarly. Also, for my 
tastes, the two litigation cases selected, ZZZZ Best and Beverly Hills Savings, are not the most 
interesting among several possible choices. It may have been the best available at the time the 
author was writing the text, however. Reading these two chapters strongly suggests a need for a 
more thorough analysis of recent litigation experience, including civil, criminal, and SEC 2E 
proceedings. As an academic, I would like to look at a book like this with a view towards using 
it in the classroom. However, the language of the profession is used inaccurately or incorrectly 
with enough frequency that I would not recommend it. To illustrate this point, on page 43 in 
discussing SAS 16, the following phrase appears: “errors or irregularities [euphemisms for 
‘fraud’}.” This series of words, of course, suggests that the author does not know the difference 
between errors and irregularities or does not know the definition of fraud. On page 80 in discus- 
sing reporting, the following is written: 
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When an S&L is blessed with an unqualified opinion complete with the prestigious signature of a 
proarai OPA firm, the public rests assured that it can take comfort in its болан statements. 
[italic added] 


This sentence strongly suggests the, author believes that auditors are offering fiscal assurance 
rather than disclosure assurance. Another indication of this view is on page 64 where the author 
states, “... have gone belly-up only weeks or months after the auditors assured the world of 
their fiscal well- being.” The message in financial statements may be anything but comforting, 
but the author suggests strongly that a clean opinion indicates otherwise. 

For the more experienced student of auditing, this book has some useful messages. It puts in 
one place a lot of news regarding recent events in the profession. It describes rather clearly how · 
outsiders’ reasonable perceptions of some of these recent events can be extremely negative. 
Such a view can go a long way towards explaining how some users and some congressmen 
obtain the perceptions they have of the profession. | 

The Big Six is an enjoyable book for more experienced students. From the view of the plain- 
Рз bar, it is not a perfect indictment, but it has.the right style of language. For a person who is 
more sympathetic to the profession and its. traditions, the language is far too strong, but there 
are still important lessons to be learned. In summary, I would recommend this text for 
та and possibly more advanced classes, but certainly not for introductory auditing 


WILLIAM L. FELIX, JR. 
Professor of Accounting 
University of Arizona 


PAULINE WHITE and CONSUELO M. OHANESIAN, 1991 Tax Penalties: The Com- 
· plete Guide to Penalties Under the Internal Revenue Code ee IL: Financial 
" Sourcebooks, 1991, pp. xiii, 362, $49.95, paper). 


This book, written by corporate attorneys, consists of 75 chapters subtil by specific tax 
code sections related to tax penalties, ranging from failure to file a return... to paying your tax 
with а bad check... to refusal to permit entry or examination by an officer or employee of the 
Treasury Department. Each chapter includes two parts, the first quoting the full text of the 
І.К.9. statute and the second, which is entitled "Interpretation," rehashing the statute in the 
authors’ language plus.a list of questions, answers, and definitions. It is perhaps this last sec- - 
"Нор which possesses the greatest potential for usefulness as a resource tool, for here the authors 

‘refer to interpretative case law, rulings, regulations, and legislative history, albeit briefly. The 
authors’ stated objective in preparing the volume was that: “first, our readers could avoid pen- 
alties by understanding what conduct was being penalized; and second, to aid in establishing 
that a penalty’s. application was incorrect” (р. x). 

While I found the stated objective intriguing and the cases cited worthwhile, I felt that the 
book would benefit greatly from an expanded index. The index is only slightly over three pages 
long, in contrast to the table of contents, which is nearly six pages long. For example, neither 
exempt organizations nor rollover distributions are listed in the index; both of these topics are 
covered in Chapter 2, which is entitled merely “Failure to File Certain Information Returns.” 
- Rather than being organized by topic, the table of contents and the book itself are arranged from 

. lowest I.R.S. section number to highest, which would be a reasonable approach if the index 
were more thorough. 

The authors claim to describe suggested defenses for combating penalties; and while these 
defenses are relatively rare in the 362 page book, they are among the more valuable tidbits. For 
example, reasonable cause is mentioned as a plausible defense in some cases and is defined in 
rather technical terms related to exercising "ordinary business care and prudence" and the in- 
ability to pay or file or “undue hardship" (p. 8). However, this somewhat vague definition is fol- 
lowed by a specific list including, among others,- death or serious illness of the taxpayer or a 
member of his immediate family, destruction of the taxpayer's residence, place of business, or 

-business records by fire or other casualty, and the receipt of erroneous information from an 
LRS. employee. 
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This is the only book.of its kind (devoted solely to describing tax penalties, both civil and 
criminal. and how they are determined and assessed). Tax penalties can amount to big dollars, 
and if this guidebook can serve to point the way for an accountant or lawyer to help taxpayers 
avoid penalties, then the purchase of the book would be justified. It might be noted, though, that 
this is a 1991 edition, which suggests the necessity to repeat the expenditure annually if one is to 
be sure of staying current. Also, the authors have excluded law applicable to years prior to 1991. 

- ' DEBRA C. JETER 
. M A Associate Professor of Accounting 
Austin Peay State University | 
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EDITORIAL POLICY AND STYLE INFORMATION 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


According to the policies set by the Publications Committee (which | were endorsed by the Executive 
Committee and were published in the Accounting Education News, June 1987), The Е HON Review 
“should be viewed as the premier journal for publishing articles reporting the results of accounting research 
and explaining and illustrating related research methodology. The scope of acceptable articles should 
embrace any research methodology and any accounting-related subject, as long as the articles meet the 
standards established for publication in the journal... No special sections should be necessary. The 
primary, but not exclusive, audience should be—as it 13 now—academicians, graduate students, and others 
interested in accounting research.” 

_ The primary criterion for publication in The Accounting Review is the significance of the contribution an 
article makes to the literature. 

The efficiency and effectiveness of the editorial review process is critically me upon the actions of 
both authors submitting papers and the reviewers. Authors accept the respons ibility of preparing 
papers at a level suitable for evaluation by independent reviewers. Such preparation, therefore, should 
inctude subjecting the manuscript to critique by colleagues and others and revising it accordingly prior to 
: карае бае US Hen НЫ рерна M s nme ot obtaining feedback at early stages of 
developing the.research. 

Reviewers and associate editors are responsible for providing critically constructive and prompt 
evaluations of submitted research papers based on the significance of their contribution and on the rigor of 
analysis and presentatión. Associate editors also make editorial recommendations to the editor. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION AND STYLE 


The Accounting Review's manuscript preparation guidelines follow (with a slight modification) the 
B-format of the Chicago Manual of Style (13th ed.; University of Chicago Press). Another helpful guide to 
usage and style is The Elements of Style, by William Strunk, Jr., and E. B. White (Macmillan). Spelling follows 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 


FORMAT 


1. АП manuscripts should be typed on one side of 8% x 11" good quality paper and be double spaced, except 
for indented quotations. 

2. Mannieripis should be as concise as the subject and research method permit, generally not to exceed 
7,000 wor 

3. Margins of at least one inch from top, bottom, and sides should facilitate editing and duplication. 

4. To assure anonymous review, authors should not identify themselves directly or indirectly in their 
papers. Single authors should not use the editorial “we.” 

5. А cover page should show the title of the paper, the author's name, title, and affiliation, any acknowl- 
edgements, and а footnote indicating whether the author would be willing to share the data (see last 
paragraph in this statement). 


Pagination: АП pages, including tables, appendices, and references, should be serially numbered. The first 
section of the paper should be untitled and unnumbered. Major sections may be и in roman 
numerals. Subsections should not be numbered. 


Numbers: Spell out numbers from one to tén, except when used in tables and lists, and when used with 
mathematical, statistical, scientific, or technical units and quantities, such as distances, weights, and 
measures. For example: three days; 3 kilometers; 30 years. All other numbers are expressed numerically. 
Generally when using approximate terms spell out the numbar, for example, approximately thirty years. 


Percentages and Decimal Fractions: cas Mae te Mord Deren ee eer 
the symbol 96 is used. (See the Chicago Manual for discussion of these usages.) 


Hyphens: Use a hyphen to join unit modifiers or to clarify usage. For example: a well-presented "m 
re-form. See Webster’s for correct usage. 


Key Words: The synopsis is to be followed by four key words that will assist in indexing the paper. 
SYNOPSIS 


À synopsis of about 400 words should be ЕЕ on a separate page immediately preceding the text. 
The synopsis also serves as the “introduction.” The oe should be nonmathematical and include a read- 
able summary of the research question, method, and the significance of the findings and contribution. The 
title, but not the author's name or other identification designations, should appear on the synopsis page. 
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TABLES AND FIGURES 
The author should note the following general requirements: 


1. Each table and figure (graphic) should appear on a separate page and should be placed at the end of the 

Fax Each should bear an arabic number and a complete title indicating the exact contents of the table or 
gure. 

A reference to each graphic should be made in the text. 

The author should indicate by marginal notation where each graphic should be inserted in the text. 

Graphics should be reasonably interpreted without reference to the text. 

Source lines and notes should be included as necessary. 


АИ Equations should be numbered in parentheses flush with the right-hand margin. 
DOCUMENTATION 


Citations: Work cited should use the "author-date system" keyed to a list of works in the reference list (see 
below). Authors should make an effort to include the relevant page numbers in the cited works. 


1. In the text, works are cited as follows: authors’ last name and date, without comma, in parentheses: for 
example, (Jones 1987); with two authors: (Jones and Freeman 1973); with more than two: (Jones et al. 
1985); with more than one source cited together (Jones 1987; Freeman 1986}; with two or more works by 
one author: (Jones 1985, 1987). 

2. Unless confusion would result, do not use “р.” or “pp.” before page numbers: for example, (Jones 1987, 
115). 

.8. When the reference list contains more than one work of an author, the suffix a, b, etc. follows the date in 
the text citation: for example, (Jones 19878) or (Jones 1987a; Freeman 1985b). 

4. If author's name is mentioned in the text, it need not be repeated in the citation; for example, “Jones 
(1987, 115) says. . .." 

5. Citations to institutional works should use acronyms or short titles where practicable; for example, (AAA 
ASOBAT 1968); (AICPA Cohen Commission Report 1977). Where brief, the full title of an institutional 
work might be shown in a citation: for example, (ICAEW The Corporate Report 1975). 

8. и refers to statutes, legal treatises, or court cases, citations acceptable in law reviews 

ould be u 


Reference List: Every manuscript must include a list of references containing only those works cited. Each 
entry should contain all data necessary for unambiguous identification. With the author-date system, use the 
following format recommended by the Chicago Manual: 


1. Arrange citations in alphabetical order according to surname of the first author or the name of the institu- 
tion responsible for the citation. 

Use author's initials instead of proper names. 

Dates of publication should be placed immediately after author's name. 

Titles of journals should not be abbreviated. 

Multiple works by the same author(s) should be listed in chronological order of publication. Two or more 
works by the same author(s) in the same year are distinguished by letters after the date. 

Inclusive page numbers are treated as recommended in Chicago Manual section 8.67. 
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Belief-Function Formulas for 
Audit Risk 
Rajendra P. Srivastava - ; 


‚ Glenn R. Shafer 


. University of Kansas 


SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: This article relates belief functions to 
the structure of audit risk and provides formulas for audit risk under certain 
simplifying assumptions. These formulas give plausibilities of error in the 
belief-function sense. 

U We believe that belief-function plausibility represents auditors’ intuitive ` 
understanding of audit risk better than ordinary probability. The plausibility 
of a statement, within belief-function theory, measures the extent to which — 
we lack evidence against the statement. High plausibility for error indicates · 
only a lack of assurance, not positive evidence that there is error. Before 
collecting, analyzing, and aggregating the evidence, ап: auditor may lack 
any assurance that a financial statement is correct, and in this case will 
attribute very high plausibility to material misstatement. This high plausi- 
bility does not necessarily indicate any evidence that the statement is 
materially misstated, and hence, it is inappropriate to interpret it as a 
probability of material misstatement. 

The SAS No. 47 formula for audit risk is based on a very simple struc- 
ture for audit evidence. The formulas we derive in this article are based on 
a slightly more complex but still-simplified structure, together with other 
.simplifying assumptions. We assume а tree-type structure for the evidence, 
assume that all evidence is affirmative and that each variable in the tree is 
binary. All these assumptions can be relaxed. As they are relaxed, һом- ·· 
ever, the formulas become more complex and less informative, and it then 
becomes more useful to think in terms of computer Sonne rather than 
in terms of formulas (Shafer et al. 1988). ; 

.. |n general, the structure of audit evidence corresponds to a network of © 
variables. We derive formulas only for the case in which each item of 
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evidence bears either on all the audit objectives of an account or on all the 
accounts in the financial statement, as in figure 1, so that the network is a 
tree. Usually, however, there will be some evidence that bears on some but 
not all objectives for an account, on some but not all accounts, or on ob- 
jectives at different levels; in this case, the network will not be a tree. 

We assume that all evidence is affirmative because this is the situation 
treated by the SAS No. 47 formula and because belief-function formulas 
become significantly more complex when affirmative and negative evidence 
is combined. This complexity is due primarily to the renormalization in- 
volved in Dempster's rule for combining belief functions. 

.. The variables in the network or tree represent various audit objectives, 
accounts, and the financial statement as a whole. We assume these vari- : 
ables are binary. For example, we assume that an account either Is or is not 
materially misstated. This. assumption is clearly too restrictive. for most 
audit.practice. Often, for example, an. auditor must consider immaterial 
errors м. individual accounts that could produce a material error in the 
financial statement when they are aggregated. 

We. derive formulas for. plausibility of ‘material misstatement ‘at three 
levels: the financial statement level, the account level, and the audit objec- 
-tive level.: The formula. at the audit objective level resembles the SAS. No. 
47 formula,’ but the formulas at the other two levels are significantly differ- 
- ent. Because our model does distinguish evidence gathered at the three dif- 
ferent levels, audits based on our formulas are sometimes significantly 
more efficient? than audits based on the SAS No. 47 model or on the 
simpler.Bayesian models. . 


Key Words: Audit risk,  Belief о Planning model, Evaluation 
model. 


' With the evidential structure that we consider їп this article, we obtain plausibility formulas that are 
closer in form to the SAS No. 47 formula than to Bayesian formulas (Leslie 1984). This 1s because the belief- 
function theory permits an auditor to have belief, say 0.6, based on-the procedures performed, that a.given 
: objective is met, without having to assign the remaining 0.4 of his or her belief to whether the objective has been 

met or not. This unassigned belief, 0.4, in the case, represents thé plausibility that the objective is not met. 
Those accustomed to Bayesian thinking may prefer to express judgments about the effectiveness of proce- 
dures in terms of conditional probabilities for detection of error, given the presence or absence of such error. In 
our view, such conditional probabilities are only one way of expressing intuitive judgments that may alterna- 
tively be expressed in terms of belief functions. We would express our intuitive judgments as conditional 
probabilities only if we intended to carry out a completely Bayesian analysis. We would express our intuitive 
judgments directly in terms of mi-values if we intended to carry out a belief-function analysis. It is possible, 
nonetheless, to express intuitive judgments in terms of conditional probabilities and then to translate these 
` conditional probabilities into belief functions. There is some arbitrariness involved in the translation, but it can 
be carried out in such a way that the Bayesian approach becomes a special case of the belief-function approach 
(Shafer 1982). If we combine the belief function representing the conditional probabilities with a Bayesian 
prior using Dempster’s rule, we will obtain the appropriate Bayesian posterior. 
2 In general, the more accurately we model the structure of audit evidence, the more elfactive and efficient 
' we can expect the audit to be. However, it is also important to recognize that if the necessary inputs to a more 
accurate model cannot be estimated accurately by the auditor, decreases in audit effort mandated by the model 
can decrease audit effectiveness. 
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HE remainder of this article is divided into seven sections and two appendices. In 

section I, we review the existing literature on the audit-risk model. In section 11, 

we review the structure of various types of audit evidence. In section III, we 
review the belief-function treatment of audit evidence and discuss using belief-function 
plausibility to represent audit risk. In section IV, we discuss the combination of beliefs 
(or m-values) at each level of the financial statement. This combination corresponds to - 
aggregating the evidence that bears directly on the objectives at those levels. In section 
V, we present total plausibility formulas (i.e., belief-function formulas for the total audit 
risk) and numerical examples. In section VI, we highlight the limitations of our formu- 
Јав and suggest future directions for research. In section VII, we summarize our results. - 
We review the propagation of belief functions in a tree in appendix A, and we use these 
results to derive the belief-function formulas for the total audit risk in 1 appendix B. 


I. Review of the Literature 


| Here we will review tlie existing literature on audit risk formulas and the difficul- 
ties involved in interpreting the numbers in these formulas as probabilities. 
Although the model of SAS No. 47 (AICPA 1983) has been used for planning pur- ` 
` poses since June 1984, controversy about its applicability for planning and evaluation 
has persisted. Graham points out, for example, that “overall assessments.of audit risk, 
for the financial statements taken as a whole are usually impractical for audit planning 
and engagement control" (1985a, 14), since inherent and control risks can vary from 
.one account to another and from one class of trarisactions to another. Graham further 
suggests.that the audit-risk model should be decomposed into components that deter- 
mine audit risk for management assertions related to each account balance (accounts 
receivable, inventory, etc.) or class of transactions (purchases, sales, etc.). Cushing and. - 
.Loebbecke (1983) argue that the.SAS No. 47 model provides no guidance on aggregating 
risks associated with various account balances, and Kinney (1989) has demonstrated 
recently that the model has properties that may significantly understate achieved audit 
risk. | | | 
Bayesian models have also been discussed in the literature for risk aggregation (see, 
e.g., Kinney 1984; Leslie 1984). The simplest Bayesian models do not consider different 
levels of the account, but Boritz and Jensen (1985) discuss the hierarchical structure of 
audit evidence and propose ways to combine such evidence by using probabilities to 
represent risks. Also, in discussing their assertion-based approach to auditing, Leslie et 
al. (1986) recognized the importance of the structure of audit evidence and emphasized ` 
that assurances from various items of evidence should be assessed at the management 
assertion level of the account and then combined. They considered the relationship 
between various accounts (e.g., accounts receivable depends on sales and cash receipts) 
in the aggregation process, but they assumed that the different items of evidence for 
different accounts were independent.’ 
At a qualitative level, there has been increasing recognition of the importance of the 
structure of evidence and its relation to various audit objectives in assessing control 


? Leslie'et al. (1986) assume Poisson error rates, and they base their analysis on assurance factors, which 
represent Poisson parameters. They do not explicitly assume the independence of different items of evidence, 
but this assumption appears to be the justification for their practice of ae individual assurance factors to 
obtain an overall level. 
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risk. In SAS No. 55 entitled “The Auditor’s Responsibility for Assossing Control Risk” 
(AICPA 19888, раг. 3), we find the following statement: 


After obtaining this Modoesinndias- the auditor assesses control risk for the. assertions 
embodied in the account balance, transaction class, and disclosure components of the 
financial statements. 7 


Although Ше AICPA has not yet required auditórs to consider individual audit 
objectives when assessing other risks (e.g., inherent risk and detection risk), it: appears 
that many are already doing so (Graham 1985а-19856). ` 

" Boritz and Wensley (1990) have used the structure of audit evidence: to develop their 
computer system for audit planning and evaluation, but their system uses heuristic 
rules rather than formal theory to combine uncertainties. Since such heuristics have 
. been seen to fail in complex systems (Buchanan and Shortliffe 1984), we believe that. 
more needs to be done to develop theoretical methods of combination that take account 
of the complexity of the structure of audit evidence. 

We advance belief functions as a basis for this theoretical development because we 
believe that the usefulness of the Bayesian approach is limited by divergences between 
the intuitive and Bayesian interpretations of audit risk. For example, according to SAS 
No. 47, if an auditor decides not to consider inherent factors, then the inherent risk is 
set equal to 1. Since a probability of 1 means certainty, this seems to be saying that it is 
certain that the account is materially in error. But this is not what the auditor has in 
mind when deciding not to depend on inherent factors. The auditor’s intention is repre- 

‘sented better by a belief-function plausibility of 1 for material error, which says only 
that the auditor lacks evidence based on inherent factors.  . 

In a less extreme situation, the auditor may believe, on the basis of inherent factors, 
that the account is fairly stated and yet be unwilling to rely on these factors past.a 
certain point. In this case, the auditor may, as SAS No. 47 suggests, assign a value less 
than the maximum, вау 70 percent, to inherent risk. If interpreted in probability terms, : 
this number says that the inherent factors give a 30 percent chance that the account is 
not materially misstated and a 70 percent chance that it is materially misstated. This 

‘suggests that the evidence is negative, contrary to.the auditor's intuition. The probabil ` 
ity interpretation is even more confusing if the auditor sets the inherent risk at 50 
percent. What does this mean? Does it mean that the auditor is completely ignorant 
about the state of the account, or does it mean there is more evidence that the account is 
not being materially misstated than when only 30 percent assurance was assumed? . 

Belief functions, since they permit uncommitted belief, allow us to interpret the 
auditor's choices in a straightforward way. When the auditor sets the risk at 70 percent, 
а 30 percent degree of support from inherent factors is claimed, leaving 70 percent of 
the auditor’s belief uncommitted. In this case, material misstatement has 70 percent 
plausibility, but absence of material misstatement has 100 percent plausibility. When 
the auditor sets the risk at 50 percent, stronger support from inherent factors is 
claimed. In.this case, the plausibility of material misstatement is reduced to 50 percent, 
while the plausibility of no material misstatement remains at 100 percent: 

‚ Ме believe that belief functions provide a flexible and adaptable way to combine 
evidence from a variety of sources (Akresh et al. 1988). One aspect of this flexibility is 
that, when the belief functions representing individual items of evidence are probabil- 
ity measures, the belief-function analysis reduces to a Bayesian analysis (Shafer and 
DUNS 1990). 
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П. The Structure of Audit Evidence 


. As we have seen, neglect of the structure of audit evidence has been a problem in 
some risk models. Before developing belief-function formulas we must, therefore, 
specify carefully the kind of structure we are considering. 

We will adopt the structure currently assumed in auditing standards (AICPA 1988a; 
see also, e.g., Arens and Loebbecke 1988), with some simplifications. The standards 
generally divide audit evidence into four categories: (1) general knowledge about 
Inherent risk, (2) evidence from analytical procedures, (3) knowledge of control factors 
and accounting systems, and (4) tests of details of balances. Within each general cate- 
gory, further structure arises because of the relevance of different items of evidence to 
different accounts and different objectives. In the following subsections, we p review the 


| structure within each of the four categories. 


General Knowledge about Inherent Risk 


In this category, we include general knowledge about risk factors that lie outside of 
the accounting system and also outside of the auditor’s control. Examples include eco- 
nomic, political, business and regulatory environments, experience from the prior 
year's audit, management philosophy and style, organizational structure, and audit 
committee (see SAS No. 55 for more examples). Also included in this category are - 
factors that make individual accounts more or less susceptible to error, such as the 
complexity of transactions, the volume of transactions processed, the susceptibility of 
assets to defalcation, and related party transactions. Such factors are important for the 


auditor’s planning decisions, since the extent, nature, and timing of tests will depend 


on the auditor's assessment of the effect of these factors on the individual accounts and 
on the financial statement as a whole. 

Some inherent factors affect entire financial statements, whereas others affect only 
certain accounts or classes of transactions. Some affect only a particular audit objective 


for an account or a class of transactions. Information about the competence and 


integrity of management, for example, will affect the entire financial statement. The 


auditor will have a higher level of assurance about the financial statement when man- 


agement is of recognized competence and integrity than when management is known 
to have been involved previously in irregularities. In contrast, an auditor auditing a 


newspaper publisher realizes that libel suits against newspapers are common and will ` С 


treat this knowledge as evidence affecting only accrued-contingent liability. The nature 
and complexity of an individual accoünt (e.g., susceptibility to defalcation, volume of 
transactions, non-routine transactions, account balance based on management's judg- 
ment) also may affect only that account. As an example of evidence that affects only a 
certain audit objective, we might cite information about ralated party transactions from: 
the minutes of board meetings. This information affects only the disclosure and classifi- 
cation objectives of the accounts involved in the transaction. 

In summary, we see that evidence about inherent factors can bear on the financial 
statement at three different levels: (1) the financial statement level, (2) the individual 
account or class of transactions level, and (3) the audit objective level for individual 
accounts or classes of transactions. See figure 1 for details. | 


Analytical Procedures. 


Recently, the AICPA published SAS No. 56 (AICPA 1988b), requiring auditors to 
use analytical procedures on all audit engagements. According to SAS No. 56 (par. 2), 
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Analytical procedures are an important part of the audit process and consist of 

` evaluations of financial information made by a study of plausible relationships among 
both financial and non-financial data. Analytical procedures range from simple compari- 
sons to the use of complex models involving many relationships and elements of data. 


The statement proposes that analytical procedures be used for the following 
purposes (par. 4): Ё 
1. To assist the auditor in planning the nature, timing and extent of other auditing proce- 
dures. — 
2. As a substantive test to obtain evidential matter about particular assertions related to 


account balances or class of transactions. 
3. Asan overall review of the financial information in the final review stage of the audit. 


According to SAS No. 58, the expected effectiveness and efficiency of an analytical 
procedure depends on (1) the nature of the audit objectives, (2) the plausibility and pre- 
dictability of the relationship, (3) the reliability and availability of the data used to 
develop the expectation, and (4) the precision of the expectation. 

Like general knowledge about inherent factors, analytical procedures can provide 
assurance at various levels. The more common analytical procedures seem to provide 
assurance at either the account level or the audit objective level. A comparison of the 
previous year's accounts payable with the current period's accounts payable provides 
assurance for the accounts payable balance as a whole. A comparison of the previous 
year's ratio of bad debt expense to accounts receivable balance with the current year's 
ratio would bear on collectibility of accounts receivable, a valuation objective. 

In the present article, for the purpose of completeness, we will assume analytical 
procedures to be effective at all three levels: (1) the financial statement level, (2) the 
account or class of transactions level, and (3) the audit objective level for accounts or 
classes of transactions. When certain items of evidence are not to be considered in an 
audit, then those items are eliminated by setting the corresponding plausibilities to 1 (see 
the discussion in section V). 


Control Factors and Accounting Systems 


We include in this category all items of evidence related to accounting systems, 
control procedures, and tests of transactions. A test of controls typically bears on the 
audit objective level of an individual account, while a test of transactions typically 
bears on the audit objective level of a class of transactions. Controls built into a cost 
accounting system, for example, bear on the valuation objective of inventory, while the 
use of prenumbered bills of lading and sales invoices periodically accounted for bears 
on the completeness objective of sales. | 


Tests of Details of Balances 


Tests of details of balances bear primarily on the audit objective level. Since it is 
costly to obtain this type of evidence, the auditor minimizes the need for it by maximiz- 
ing the assurance to accounts and audit objectives from other sources. 

Some tests of details balance bear on only one audit objective, while others may 
bear on more than one. А review of the minutes of board meetings to check whether 
receivables have been factored bears only on the ownership objective of accounts 
receivable, but confirmations of accounts receivable by customers provide assurance 
for both the existence and valuation objectives. In general, such assurances may vary in 





—— 
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strength from objective to objective. For example, confirmation of accounts receivable 
may provide a higher level of support for the existence objective than for the valuation 
objective. | 

When an item of evidence bears equally on all the objectives of an account or all the 
accounts of the financial statement, we can represent it within a tree structure by link- 
ing it directly to the account or the financial statement, as the case may be. But when a 
test provides support to more than one audit objective, say, but not equally to all the 
objectives at once, we obtain a network of variables that is not a tree, and this makes the 
derivation of formulas cumbersome. The formulas given here are based on the 
assumption that the network is a tree, but they can be used as approximations in the 
non-tree case. One way to use them as approximations is to treat the evidence as if it 
consisted of independent items of evidence bearing on the different objectives. The for- 
mula for the total audit risk (i.e., total plausibility of error) at the audit objective level 
will still be valid (i.e., it maintains its multiplicative form; see section V) when we do 
this, but the formulas at the account level and the financial statement level will provide 
only a conservative estimate of the total risk (i.e., plausibility of error). For example, 
suppose that confirmations of accounts receivable yield 0.9 level of assurance that both 
existence and valuation objectives are met. If we treat this as two items of evidence, one 
giving 0.9 degree of support for existence and one giving 0.9 for valuation, then our for- 
mulas give a total assurance, for the two objectives jointly, of 0.9x0.9=0.81, corre- 
sponding to a risk (plausibility of error) of 0.19. But the correct value for the assurance 
is 0.9, corresponding to a risk of 0.1, 





III. Belief-Function Approach to Audit Evidence 


In this section, we review the belief-function approach to representing 
uncertainties in audit evidence. The belief-function framework involves three related 
representations for beliefs concerning a topic: the belief function (Bel), the plausibility 
function (PL), and the basic probability assignment (m). As we will.explain, the basic 
probability assignment is often convenient for expressing initial judgments, but the 
plausibility function is useful for expressing final judgments about audit risk. 

The basic probability assignment is also called the m-function, and its values are 
called m-values (Shafer 1976). The basic difference between m-values and probabilities 
is that probabilities are assigned to individual elements of a frame,* say O, whereas 
m-values are assigned to a subset of elements of the frame. The sum of all the m-values 
for all the subsets of the frame O is 1. Formally, the m-function assigns a number m(B) 
to each subset B of Ө such that m(@)=0(@ being the empty set) and: 


У m(B)=1. 


Bce 


* We call an exhaustive and mutually exclusive set of possible answers to a question a frame. We will often 
use the symbol O to represent the frame in which we are interested. In the case of a yes-no question, the frame 
has only two elements; O = {yes,no}, ог @={a=account ‘A’ is not materially misstated, ~a= account ‘A’ is 
materially misstated}, etc. But, in general, a frame may be a very large set, for its question may have many 
possible answers. 
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There are two ways to obtain m-values on a frame: (1) they may be assigned directly 
by the decision maker on the basis of subjective judgment and (2) they may be derived 
from a compatibility relationship between a frame with known probabilities and the 
frame of interest. We will use the first approach to discuss our example. 

Suppose the auditor has performed a set of analytical procedures appropriate to 
account ‘A’ and finds no discrepancy or errors in the account. On the basis of this ob- 
servation, the auditor feels that the evidence is positive and provides a medium level of 


support, say 0.6, to ‘a’ that the account is not materially misstated.* However, at the 


same time, the auditor feels that there is nothing to indicate that the account is 
materially misstated ( — a). This means that 0.6 degree of support is assigned to ‘а’, 0 to 
‘~a’, and the remaining 0.4 is the ignorance assigned to the entire frame Ө= (a,— a]; 
that is, 


mp,(a}=0.6, mp,(~a)=0, and mp,(a,~a)=6.4, . 


where the subscript PA stands for analytical procedures at the account level. The above 
set of m-values represents affirmative evidence.’ 

As mentioned earlier, we will consider only affirmative evidence in our derivation 
of audit risk formulas. Although the approach of aggregating evidence discussed in this 
article is valid for any type of evidence, use of affirmative evidence avoids the renor- 


з [n general, if we want to make probability judgments about the elements of a frame © for which we have - 
no probability measures, we can do so by relating the elements of O to the elements of the frame S for which we 
have knowledge of its probability distribution. This relationship is called the compatibility relationship. The 
basic idea is that each probability P(s), where s is an element of S, should contribute to à degree of belief in the 
subset Г (5) of O consisting of elements with which s is compatible. If several s items have the same I'(s}—in 
other words, T (s) is equal to B for several s items—then the probabilities of all Шева will contribute to our 
degree of belief that the answer to the question considered by O is somewhere in B. For each subset B of O, let 
m(B) be the total probability for all the s items whose Г (в) is equal to B: 


m(B)- У) P(s) 
Г) = В 
It follows from this formula that: 
У m(B)=1, 
ace 
and 
m(@)=0, 


where (2 is the empty set. 

* Asa general convention, we will use capital letters to denote names of accounts or audit objectives (nodes) 
and small letters in script to represent their values. 

7 Affirmative evidence implies that the evidence directly supports the assertion to a certain degree 
and provides no support for its negation. In our example, we have m,44(a)-0.6, т,„(~а)=0, and 
т. (1а, —-a1)—0.4, which implies that we have direct evidence that ‘а’ is met with 0.6 degree of support and 


по evidence that ‘a’ is not met. 


Negative evidence implies that the eviderice directly supports the negation of the assertion and provides no 
support for the assertion, i.e., 


mp,(a)=0, mpa(~a}=0.4, and malta, -а})=0.6. 
A mixed item of evidence can be defined as an item that provides some support for the assertion and some for 


its negation, Le., 


my (а] = .5, mea(~a)=0.3, and malta, ~a})=0.2. 
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malization procedure? in aggregating various items of evidence and thus ylelds simple 
analytical formulas. | 

Let us go back to our example of analytical procedures discussed above and express 
the auditor's judgment about the level of support obtained (or to be obtained when 
planning the audit) from the procedures for account ‘A’ in terms of algebraic expres- 
sions: 


тьл(а)=1-АРВА, (1) 


mpa(~a)=0, (2) 
and | 
mpa({a,~a})=APRa, (3) 


where APR, represents a number. Equation (1) implies that the analytical procedures 
performed by the auditor for account 'A' provide assurance that the account is not ma- 
terially misstated with (1—APR,) degree of support. 


Belief Functions and Plausibility Functions 
In general, the total belief in a subset B of the frame O is given by: 


Bel(B)= X), 
(B) i mx) и) 


where X represents a set of elements of O, and the plausibility of B is given by: 


PL(B)- У) m(X)-1- Bel(- B). 
BNX#@ (5) 


Intuitively, the plausibility of B is the degree to which B is plausible in the light of the 
evidence—the degree to which we do not disbelieve B or assign belief to its negation 
~B. Complete ignorance or lack of opinion about B is represented by Bel(B)=0 and 
PL(B)=1. 

Consider again the numerical example discussed above. We have mp,(a)=0.6, 
Mpa( ~ а)=0, and mp,(a,~a)=0.4. From equations (4) and (5), we obtain: 

Bel>p,(a)=mp,(a)=0.6, 
Bel,,(~a)=mpa(~a)=0, 


Bel; ({а, ~ a})=mpa(a)+mpal ~а)+ ть (0, -a)-0.64-0--0.4— 1.0, 


* Consider two independent items of evidence with m, and т, representing the m-values on a frame Ө. Ву 
Dempster's rule (Shafer 1976), the combined m-value for a subset A of frame © 13: 


m(A)-K"?E[m;(Bi)m;(B;) |I .'B;-A,A Ø], 
where K is the renormalization constant; 
Kz1—-E(m;(Bi)mi(Bi) | В, ПВ: = 2]. 


The second term in К represents the conflict between the two items of evidence. If the conflict term is 1, i.e., if 
the two items of evidence exactly contradict each other, then К=0 and, in such a situation, the two items of 
evidence are not combinable. In other words, Dempster's rule cannot be used when К=0. 
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and 
РІ. (а) =1-—Веї,,(~а)= 1, 
PL pa(~a)=1—Belp,(a)=1—.06 =0.4. 


The intuitive meaning of Bel,,(a)=0.6 is that the auditor has direct evidence from 
analytical procedures relevant to account ‘A’ that ‘a’ is true with 0.6 degree of support 
(i.e., the account is not materially misstated with degree 0.6). Belp4(~a)=0 means that 
the auditor has no evidence from analytical procedures that the account is materially ` 
misstated (i.e., —а is true). 

Let us now consider PL;,(a)=1. What does it mean? We know that analytical 


| procedures provide no belief to ~а(Веі,,(~а)=0). Since there is no support 


committed to just — a all the probability mass could be assigned to a, which implies that 
PL,,(a)=1. Similarly, since Bel,,(a)= 0.6 (i.e., 0.6 degree of belief is directly com- 
mitted to a), the remaining amount 0.4 of uncommitted probability mass could be as- 
signed to ~a; that is, PLp,4(~a)=0.4. 

Going back to the m-values in equations (1)-(3), we obtain the Е beliefs and 
plausibilities: 


Ве». (а}=1- APR,, Belp,(~a)=0, and Bel,,({a, ~ a})=1, s (6) 
and | 
РІ„(а)=1, and РЕ (-а)= АРВ». © п 


The plausibility function, PLp4(~a)=APR,, has an important interpretation. It 
provides a non-frequentist interpretation of the auditing concept of risk. This is a mea- 
sure of how risky we feel it would be to stop with this evidence. According to the 


"analytical procedures performed at the account level, we have (1-APR,) degree of 


belief that a is true, leaving a plausibility of PLp,(~a)=APR, that the account is materi- 
ally misstated. This is the audit risk associated with the analytical procedures . 
performed at the account level (see table 1 for definitions of other risks). 

This plausibility interpretation of audit risk is conceptually in agreement with the 
thought process of the auditor when planning an audit. For example, if the auditor 
plans an audit of an account to obtain an overall assurance of 0.95 (i.e., Bel(a)- 0.95) 
that the account is not materially misstated then, in plausibility terms, it means that the . 
auditor is planning the audit at the. 0.05 level of plausibility for material error in the 
account (i.e., PL(—a)- 0.05). In other words, if the auditor had to stop after obtaining 
0.95 level of assurance that ‘a’ was true, then the evidence gathered up to that point 
would suggest that ' — а’ is plausible with degree 0.05; that is, there i a maximum risk of 
0.05 that the account is materially misstated.’ 

In general, Bel(B) s PL(B) for every subset B of our frame ©. If we believe B, then 
we think B is plausible, but the converse is not necessarily true. A zero plausibility for a 
proposition means that we are sure that it is false (like a zero probability in the Bayesian 


* Here is another example. Suppose the evidence gathered up to this point gives us the folowing m-values: 
m(a)=0.95, m(~a)=0.02, m({a,~a})=0.03. From equations (4) and (5), we obtain Bel(a)=0.95, PL(a) 
=0.98, Bel( -a)--0.02, PL(~a)=0.05. This means that we have 0.95 degree of belief that ‘a’ is true and 0.02 
degree of belief that ‘~a’ is true. However, the plausibility of ~ а’ is 0.05, which means that if we had to stop at 
this point, we would be taking a maximum risk of 0.05 that ‘~a’ is true although the belief in ‘~ a’ is only 0.02. 
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Table 1 
List of Symbols and Their Definitions 





Propositions 


a — Account ‘A’ is not materially misstated. 
—a- Account ‘А’ is materially misstated. 
f— The financial statement, F, is not materially misstated. 
~ f — The financial statement, F, is materially misstated. 
ао — There is no material misstatement related to objective ‘О’ of account ‘A’. 
ао — There is material misstatement related to objective ‘О’ of account ‘А’. 


nm-Functions, Belief Functions, and Plausibility Functions 


ma(*)—m-values at the level of account A for the proposition(s) in the argument. 
m;(*)—m-values at the level of the financial statement for the proposition(s) in the argument. 
mao(*) —m-values at the level of the audit objective O of account A for the proposition(s) in the argument. 
тоо •)  m-values obtained from internal controls and accounting systems at the audit objective level for 
the proposition(s) in the argument. 
mpo(*) — m-values obtained from detailed test of balance at the audit objective level for the proposition{s) 
in the argument. 
my(*)—m- values obtained from inherent factors at the account level for the proposition(s) in the argu- 
men 
Mol". и obtained from inherent factors at the audit objective level for the proposition(s) in the 


argument. 

m,,(*)—m-values obtained from inherent factors at the financial statement level for the proposition(s) in 
the argument. 

mp(*)-m-values obtained from analytical procedures performed at the account level for the 
proposition(s) in the argument. 

m»(*)—m-values obtained from analytical procedures performed at the financial statement level for the 
proposition(s) in the argument. 

тһо(•) —m-values obtained from analytical procedures performed at the audit objective level for the prop- 
osition(s) in the argument. 

Bel.(*)—A belief function, x represents various indices as described above in the case of m. 

PL,(*)—A plausibility function, x again represents various indices as described in the case of m. 


Plausibility Functions for Material Misstatements 
(Le., Audit Risks* in Belief-Function Framework) 
Нло-— Рац ЫшШу of material misstatement in objective ‘O’ of account ‘A’ obtained from inherent 
factors at 'O' of 'A', or the risk (in the belief-function framework) associated with inherent 
factors at ‘О’ of account ‘A’. 
СЕ «о — Control risk (plausibility of material misstatement on the basis of internal controls and ac- 
counting systems) for account 'A' at audit objective 'O'. 
APR,o— The risk associated with analytical procedures performed at the audit objective level. 
РЕ „о – Тһе risk associated with detailed test of balance for account ‘A’ at objective ‘О’. 


АНло=1Нлдо АРВ оСНлоОНао, audit risk at the audit objective level when considering only the items of 
evidence that directly support the audit objective ‘O’ of account ‘A’. 


4—The risk associated with inherent factors at the account level. 
APR, —The risk associated with analytical procedures performed at the account level. 


IR,—The risk associated with inherent factors at the financial statement level. 
APR,- The risk associated with analytical procedures performed at the financial statement level. 


ARio=IR, АРВ IR, АРВ, АВ, total audit risk at the objective level considering all the items of evi- 
. псе. 


АВ: =Ш,АРН;1На APR, [: -Па -АВь total audit risk at the account level considering all the 
г | 
items of evidence. 


AR£-IR,APH, | - Па -AnJ| , total audit risk at the financial statement level 
Pa : 





* Note that we have used the term “risk” x x dd I a | 


the text. 
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Table 2 


m-Values, Belief, and Plausibility Functions for Different 
Audit Evidence Given in сен 1 





Inherent factors mo[a0)-1— -IRo Bele(d0)-1-IR4o — РІ.„(а0)=1 


| | molla, ~a0))= ІН, Ве!ю({ао, ~ ю})=1 | 
Analytical procedures m»o(a0)-1— АРВло _ Bel»o(a0) 2 1— АРВ. PLyo(00)=1 
Mpo(~ao)=0 ` Belpo{~ao}=0 PLro({~ao0)= АРН, 
m»o((ao, ~ со)) = АРА, Ве!і,„({ во, -00])-1 
Control factors and ^ ютсо(ао)=1--САло Belco(a0)=1—CRao PLo(o0)-1 `` 
accounting systems тсо{ -00)-0 Belco( - a0) 0 РІ (~ 00) СВ, 
Mico({ao0, —ao]) =СНло Bela (fao, ~ ао])=1 
Detailed tests of balance тьо(ао)=1—- DR4o Bel5o(00)-1— DRs РЕро(а0)=1 
Mpo(~G0)=0 Belpo{~ao)=0 PLoo( — a0) Во 
Шро({ 00, -00}}=ОНю  , Beloo({ao0,~ao})=1 
Account Level: | l 
Inherent factors ma(a)-1—IR, Bel, (a)::1— IR, РІ,„(а)=1 С 
А nm(-a)-0 Bel (~ а) =0 PlLa(~a)=IR; ut 
. ши((а, 7a]) IR, ` Bel (fa, —a])21 Е 
Analytical procedures mn(a)=1—APR, Bel,,(a}=1--APR, PL,,(a)=1 : 
: ть(~0)=0 Bel,,(~a)=0 PLs (~a)= АРНА | 
malla, -а}) = APR, Bel,,{{a,~a})=1 : 
Financial Statement Level: 
Inherent factors m,;( f/)z1—1H. | Bel;(/)-1—IR, РІ„(/)=1 " 
mr(~f}=0 . Bel; (—/)-0 PL2(— Л=18, i 
. ma(lf,-f/)-IR, c Balo ({ f. ~J) =1 i 
Analytical procedures тьғ(/)=1- АРИ, Bel,(f)-1—APR, ^  PL»(f)s1 E 
mpr(~f)=0 Ве», (-/)=0 PL2o(-/)- APR, . 
m». f )- APR; Вві,„(17. ~ Л)=1 


Note: The symbols are defined in table 1. Each item of audit evidence is assumed to be affirmative. 


theory), but a zero degree of belief for a proposition means only that we see no reason to 
believe the proposition. 

Similar explanations can be given to the m-values, belief functions, and plausibility 
functions for the other seven items of evidence presented in table 2. The individual 
m-values given in table 2 combined with Dempster's rule (see fn. 8) will give us the 
overall belief that the financial statement is fairly presented. Since these m-values аге 


--defined at different nodes in an evidential network (e.g., see fig. 1), combining them 


becomes a problem of propagating m-values (or belief functions) through the network. 
We have discussed this problem in a working paper'? and have summarized the results 
in aiii A. 


` © This paper is available on request from the authors. 
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IV. m-Values Directly Defined at Each Node 


То combine all the evidence in figure 1, we need to combine the m-values given in 
table 2. There are.eight sets of m-values (four at the audit objective level; two at the 
account level, and two at the financial statement level; see table 2). Combining these 
m-values, in general, is very complex. However, the process is simplified if we proceed 
in two steps. First, we combine the m-values directly bearing on each node in figure 1. ' 
For example, we combine the m-values obtained from the four items of evidence at the 
audit objective level. Similarly, the total m-values bearing directly at the account level 
and the financial statement level will be the combination of two m-values defined at 
each level. Second, we propagate the above m-values obtained at each node using the 
results of appendix A. In the following paragraphs, we discuss the first step and 
provide analytical formulas for the resultant m-values at each level. 


m-Values at the Financial Statement Level 


We assume that the two items of evidence directly bearing at the financial state- 
ment level are: (1) inherent factors and (2) analytical procedures (see fig. 1). We further 
assume that these items of evidence are affirmative in nature. The corresponding 
m-values are given in table 2. Since there 18 no conflict among the evidence, we obtain 
the following values directly defined at the financial statement level using Dempster’ 8 
rule (see fn. 8): 


m,(f) -mo(f)mps() титан, +017, Yml) 
z(1- IR - АРН,)+(1- Восе 


=1- —IRrAPR,, | (8) 
ml- fmol- fn (Ла (LF) 
+т„ (У, Р) (7) 0, (9) 
and 
т.(17,~ £1) me(tf,- £1)medlt f, Л) =ТВЬАРН,. (10) 


From the above results, one can generalize that if the frame consists of only two 
elements, such as f, and — f, and the m-values for — f are zero for all the evidence, then 
the combined m-value for ~f will be zero, irrespective of. the number of items of 
evidence, and the combined m-value for the entire frame ( f, =f } will be the product of 
its pee from each item of evidence. 


m-Values at the Account Level 


As shown in figure 1, we consider two items of evidence at the account level: (1) 
inherent factors and (2) analytical procedures. Again, it is assumed that. these items of 

evidence are affirmative in nature, and the corresponding m-values are given in table 2. 

. The combined m-values are similar to those in equations (8) through (10): 

m,(a)=1~IR,APRa, - EE (11) 


. ma(—-a)-0, | (12) 
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and : 
m,({a, ~ а) - IR4APR,. a3 — 
m-Values ot the Audit Objective. Level | 


In general, there are four items of evidence at the audit objective level (see fig. 1). 
Again, assume that they are all affirmative in nature. Then the corresponding m-values . 
can be given as in table 2. We want to combine all the m-values obtained from these 


` items of evidence. Since the m-values for ~ao for all the evidence are assuumed to be 


zero, the combined m-value for — ao is zero (see eq. [9]), that is, 
mao(- a0) — 0. i (14) 


Also, as seen in equation (10), since there is no conflict (.е., K=1in Dempster’s 
rule: see fn. 8), the combined m-value for the entire frame (ao, ~ao} is equal to the 
product of the m-values for the frame from each item of evidence, that is, 


m.o(Íao, — a0}) = т ({а0, ~ а0}) тро (ao, — ao]) mco (ao, ~ а0} ] тьо({ао, ~a0}) 


=TRaoAP Rao СВло DRao. (15) 
Let us define a new term, АВло, for convenience as: 
ARao=IRaoAPRaoGRaoDRao. (16) 


From equations (14) through (16) and the definition of m function, we obtain: 
тло(40)=1—тло(— ao) -Шло({а0, ~ a0}) . 
=1—ARao. — (17) 


The corresponding belief and plausibility functions are (from eqs. 4 and [5]): 


Bel,o(ao)= 1-АВдо, · 
Bel,o(- a0)— 0, and Bel,o{{a0, — a0]) — 1, 
| РЕло(а0)=1, 
and | 
РІ,о(-ао)=АВло.  - — (18) 


Thus, АвВрло is the total plausibility for ~ao at the audit objective level. 


It is interesting to note from equations (16) and (18) that the total plausibility at the 
audit objective level for ~ao is the product of the individual plausibilities for ~ ao (see 
table 2). As discussed earlier in section III, plausibility is one interpretation of audit 
risk. So equation (18) along with equation (16) represents the audit risk model at the 
audit objective level without considering any other evidence at the account level or the 
financial statement level. This formula is similar to that of SAS No. 47. However, it is 
incomplete as an overall model for the audit risk because it does not include evidence at 
the other levels. 

In the remainder of this article, we develop analytical а for the overall plau- 
sibility of material misstatement in the financial statement and the account and 
compare and contrast them with the SAS No. 47 formula. Since we have now . 
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determined the m-values directly defined at each node of figure 1, we can use the 
results of appendix A to derive our formulas (see appendix B for details). 
V. Audit-Risk Formulas in the Belief-Function Framework . 


In this section, we give formulas for the overall plausibility of material misstate- 
ment at various levels of the financial statement. These formulas have been derived in 
appendix B. 


Total Audit Risk (Plausibility of Material Misstatement) at the Financial Statement Level 


We have the following expression for total plausibility of material misstatement at 
the financial statement level (eq. B-7): 


PLi(—f)- AB; =1R,APR,| 1 -Ia-n]. | (19) 
where AR, and AR,o are defined in equations (B-4) and (16), respectively, as: . 
| AR,=IR,APRa E Па-лв»). - (20) 
о 
and 
АНло= Шло АРИлоСНлоОНло. | (21) 


Als. the total boliet that the financial statement is fairly presented is given by equation 
(B-7): 


Equation (19) represents total plausibility of material misstatement in the financial 
statement or total audit risk, AR}, at the financial statement level. The total belief that 
the financial statement is not materially misstated is given by equation (22). It should be 
noted that the algebraic form of equation (19) is very different from the formula 
discussed in SAS No. 47 or the Bayesian model. Unlike the audit risk model of SAS No. 
47 or the Bayesian model, equation (19) takes into consideration all the evidence at all 
the levels of the financial statement. It also differs from SAS No. 47, of course, in the 
interpretation. Here, we interpret audit risk as a plausibility, not as a probability. 


Total Audit Risk (Plausibility of Material Misstatement) at the Account Level 


From equation (B-11), we have the following expression for total plausibility of 
material misstatement at the account level: 


| о А 


and the total belief that the account ‘А’ is not materially misstated as: l 
i | Bel:,(a)=1—AR4=1—IR-APRrIR,APRa |: – Пи Ави) | (24) 
| | тта 


Here, equation (23) represents total plausibility of material misstatement or total audit 
risk, AR4, at the account level. The total belief or assurance that the account is not 
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materially misstated is given by equation (24). It is again the result of aggregating all the 


evidence at the account level, whether the evidence is coming from the audit objective 
level, the financial statement level, or directly bearing on the account. It again differs 
from the Bayesian or SAS No. 47 formula. In equation (23), we find that AR? is the 
product of three types of plausibilities: (1) plausibility arising from inherent factors (i.e., 
the inherent risk, IR-IR,), (2) plausibility arising from analytical procedures (i.e., the 
analytical procedure risk, APR APR,), and (3) plausibility arising from the evidence at 
the audit objective level for the account (i.e., the combined audit risk, [1-По(1 
—AR4o)]). The third term represents 1 minus the level of support obtained from the 
procedures performed at the audit objective level. If no procedures are performed at 
that level, which means АВло=1, then the support is zero and the third term equals 1. 
We will give a numerical example later. 


Total Audit Risk (Plausibility of Material Misstatement) at the Audit Objective Level 


The total plausibility of material misstatement and total belief at the audit objective 
level are given by equations (B-15) and (В-17): 


РЕ о (—а0)=АВ\о= IREAPR-IRAAPRAARB,o; (25) 
Bel45(ao)21 — IRE APR;IRA APR, ABA. (26) 


Equation (25) represents the total plausibility that the audit objective 'AO' will not 
be met when all the evidence at various levels has been aggregated. The total belief that 
the objective will be met is given by equation (26). As seen in equation (25), the total risk 
at the audit objective level is the product of three terms, (IR-APR;), (IRAAPR,), and 
(IRBAo APRAo CH4o DH4o), each defined at different levels. This formula resembles the 
multiplicative formula of SAS No. 47 if we separate the risks associated with inherent 
factors and analytical prodcedures: 


5o (Шо) (АРН- АРВ АРВло)(СВлоОВло). (27) 


The first factor in equation (27) determines the overall risk associated with inherent 
factors. Similarly, the second term represents the overall risk associated with analytical 
procedures performed at all levels. The third term is the product of control risk and. 
detection risk. We must repeat that, although equation (27) is similar to the SAS No. 47 
model, our interpretation of the risk is very different. 


Numerical Example 


Suppose we have only five accounts on the balance sheet and each account has five 
objectives. Suppose the auditor has gathered and evaluated all the relevant inherent fac- 
tors at the level of the financial statement and the account and has assigned the follow- 
ing values for the respective plausibilities of material misstatement or risks: IR-=0.7 
and IR,=0.6 for all the accounts. Also assume that the auditor has performed 
analytical procedures for various accounts and assigned a plausibility of material 
misstatement or risk of 0.4 to these procedures, but has not performed any analytical 
procedures at the financial statement level. Thus, APR, — 0.4 for all the accounts and 
APH,-1. These values result in a total plausibility of error or risk at the financial 
statement level of 0.52, that is, АН; = 0.52 (table 3). This implies that, on the basis of 
evidence accumulated at the financial statement level and the account level, the auditor 
finds that the financial statement is not materially misstated with a belief or assurance 
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of 0.48. This information. would help the auditor plan a more efficient audit than is 
possible with the SAS No. 47 approach. 
' A Let us now assume that the auditor plans to proceed to the detailed мі and соп- 
siders the following steps: (1) collect and evaluate inherent factors at the audit objective 
level, (2) perform analytical procedures at the audit objective level if appropriate, (3) 
study and evaluate client's accounting systems and control procedures and perform 
‘test of transactions, and (4) perform direct test of balance. The results of the auditor's 
judgment are shown in terms of plausibilities of material misstatement or risks as 
inputs in tables 4 through 7. l 

In table 4, we see that there is almost no impact of inherent factors at the audit 
objective level оп AR; and AR4. However, AR4o reduces from 16.8 percent to 11.8 
percent. Consideration of analytical procedures at the audit objective level reduces AR} 
to 50 percent, AR: to 15.7 percent, and АВчо to 7.1 percent, as shown in table 5. When 
accounting systems and control procedures are included in the model, the total plausi- 
bility of material misstatement (i.e., the total risk at various levels) is further reduced. 
: АВ; = 28 percent, АН“ varies between 6.0 and 10.1 percent, and ARo. between 1.4 and 
2.8 percent (see table 6). 

At this stage, the auditor decidos about the extent, üming, and nature of the detailed 
test of balance so as to obtain the overall plausibility of material misstatement at 0.05 or 
an overall assurance of 0.95. As shown in table 7, for the level of risk given in the table 
. for each audit objective from the corresponding detailed test of balance, we obtain the 

‘desired 0.95 level of assurance or belief that the financial statement is not materially 
misstated (i.e., an overall plausibility or total audit risk of 0.05). The risks at the other 
levels: vary as follows: AR varies between 1.0 and 1.4 percent, and ARio varies 
between 0.2 and 0.3 percent (see table 7). 

It is important to note that consideration of the structure of avideties in our 
‚ plausibility models makes the audit process more efficient. In other words, the auditor 
will plan less extensive tests at the audit objective level when the evidence at the 
financial statement level and account level is positive. One should keep in mind that 
certain required procedures at the detailed level must be performed; the evidence at the 
financial and account levels would affect only the extent of testing. As seen from table 
8, when the evidence at the account level and the financial statement level is not 
included in the plausibility model (as done ір SAS No. 47 for the audit risk model), the | 
total plausibility of material misstatement or the total audit risk at the financial state- 
ment'level is high (АВ;=29 percent) or the total belief that the financial statement is not 
- materially misstated is low (0.71). Thus, without an explicit treatment of the evidence at 
the financial statement level and the account level, the auditor will always under- 
estimate the overall assurance and will collect more evidence than necessary. at the 
detail level. 


VI. Limitations of the Models 


We must emphasize that there are strong limitations on the applicability of the 

formulas we have derived, limitations that are shared by the SAS No. 47 formula and 
existing Bayesian formulas. 

' ' First, since we have considered only binary variables, we have distinguished only 

whether an account is materially misstated or not. We have not distinguished between 

material misstatement due to overstatement or understatement. This limitation will 
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make the audit process less efficient. For example, if there are two accounts, one mate- 
rially overstated and the other materially understated by the same amount, and the 
auditor feels that the combination of the two accounts is fairly stated because of the off- 


вепр errors, the present approach will suggest that the combination i is materially mis- 


stated and. hence lead to inefficiency. 

Second, we have not considered immaterial errors in individual accounts that 
might add up to a material error in the whole financial statement. This will also make 
the audit less efficient. 

. Third, we have assumed that each account or audit objective is equally important. 
This assumption may make the audit process less efficient because the auditor may still 


`Бауе to obtain a high level of assurance for an unimportant audit objective. 


: We have already mentioned other limitations due to our simplifying assumptions. 
We considered only a tree-type evidential structure, and only affirmative. evidence is 
considered. As we have already explained, it may be feasible to derive formulas with 
these assumptions relaxed to some extent, but an algorithmic approach to the more 
complex case is probably preferable. 

When discussing the increased efficiency possible with more accurate repre- 
sentation of the structure of the audit evidence, we must always bear in mind that 
the decrease in audit effort that is implied by plans based on such structure can 
decrease audit effectiveness if the inputs to the model cannot be estimated accurately 
by auditors who employ it. We think this gives another advantage to the belief-function 
approach over the Bayesian approach, since the Bayesian approach demands, in 
general, probability megments that may not be available or meaningful. 


УП. Conclasion 


This article has used the structure of audit evidence currently assumed in auditing 
standards. We have represented this structure by a network of variables; including 
variables that represented the financial statement as a whole, various accounts, and 
various audit objectives of each account. For simplicity, we have considered only tree- 
type evidential structures and only variables with two possible values. 

We have used the belief-function framework to relate audit risk to plausibility of 
material misstatement and have derived formulas" for the total plausibility at the three 
levels: financial statement level, account level, and audit objective level. The formula 
for the total plausibility of material misstatement at the audit objective level resembles 
the formula of SAS No. 47. The total plausibility of material misstatement associated 


. with inherent factors is the product of risks at the financial statement level, the account 


level, and the audit objective level. Similarly, the plausibility of error associated with 
analytical procedures is the product of risks at the three levels. 

The formulas at the other two levels are significantly different from the SAS No. 47 
model. Unlike the SAS No. 47 model or the Bayesian model, all the formulas developed 
in this article aggregate all the evidence obtained from procedures performed at various 
levels of the account. 

It must be emphasized that interpretation of audit risk in this article is significantly 


different from the probability interpretation used in the auditing literature. For 


п As Boritz (1990) has shown, almost identical expressions for the overall audit risk.can be obtained with 
probability theory. 
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example, in the belief-function framework, the detection risk, ОВдо, is the plausibility 
that objective ‘O’ of account ‘A’ is materially misstated, whereas the SAS No. 47 model 
interprets ОВло as the probability that the auditor’s procedures will fail to detect 
material misstatements related to objective ‘О’ of account ‘A’, given that the internal 
control procedures have failed to prevent or detect and correct such misstatements. 

The formulas derived here provide an audit planning tool that can be used to deter- 
mine the level of assurance to be obtained from various sources to achieve a desired 
level of overall assurance or an overall plausibility of material misstatement. Unlike the 
SAS No. 47 formula, these formulas take into consideraion all the items of evidence 
gathered by the auditor, whether that evidence bears on the objective level, the account 
level, or the financial statement level. Thus, our approach provides an improvement 
over the SAS No. 47 model for planning an efficient audit and evaluating the results. 

There are many other issues that need to be addressed, including (1) the level of 
testing needed for a desired level of support or belief, (2) the level of support or belief 
obtained from a given statistical result of a test procedure for different variables, (3) 
how to integrate belief aggregation with the cost of evidence gathering to obtain the 
most effective and efficient audit strategy, and (4) whether a belief-function approach to 
planning and evaluation of an audit is cost effective. All of these issues require further 
research. | 


Appendix А 
Propagation of m-Values in ап “And” Tree 


Propagation of beliefs (or m-values) in a network is quite complex. Extensive work on this topic is re- 
ported in the artificial intelligence literature. To mention a few studies, the work by Shafer (1976, 1988), 
Shafer and Shenoy (1988, 1990), Shenoy and Shafer (1988, 1990), Zarley et al. (1988), and Shenoy (1989) is 
important for this purpose. | 

We will summarize results of propagation of beliefs in an “and” tree. These results will be useful in deriv- 
ing analytical formulas in appendix B. There are two important directions for propagation for the overall 
aggregation of beliefs in an "and" tree. One direction is from the subobjectives to the main objective. The 
second direction is to propagate to a given subobjective from the main objective and the other subobjectives. 
The details of this work are given in a working paper that is available from the authors on request. 


Propagation of m-Values from Audit Objectives to the Respective Accounts 


Here, we summarize the results of propagation of m-values in an “and” tree (fig. 1) from subobjectives to 
the main objectives, that is, from audit objectives to corresponding accounts or from accounts to the financial 
statement. In the case of propagation from audit objectives (AOs) to an account ‘A’, one obtains the following 
values: 


тА- аи ao(a)= [ [mao.(ao.). (A-1) 
im] 
тА-ай ao(~a)= У mao{~ a0.) ало (ао) 
im] Jel 


n n ў R 
+ У У maol~a0:)maol~00;) П mao.(ao.) 
l=? jul kel kaj 


n 
+...+...+ П»алоќ- ао) 


iml 


+ У mao. - 00, [ [mao/(1ao;, ~ао,)) 
191 jæi 
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+3 Pe NT Pee -00,) II m o.([a0,, —a0,]) * . 
ie1 jul kei kw] 


+ Y Пол 70.) maof1a0, ~а0), (А-2) 
191 iaj . 
and 
А ар ло((а, -а})=1-—т-ан aola) m4. «n ло(—а). ( (А-3) 


These values may look very complex but they are intuitive. For example, equation (А-1) represents Ње 
propagated m-value for the state ‘а’ that the account ‘A’ is not materially misstated. This value is equal to the 
product of all the m-values defined at each audit objective for ‘ao’ that the objective is met. This result is 
similar to the probability rule giving the probability that the account is not materially misstated as equal to the 
product of the individual probabilities that the audit objectives are met provided the “and” relationship is 
valid. 

Equation (А-2) is also intuitive. It represents the resultant m-value for ‘~a’ received from all its audit 
objectives. The account 1s materially misstated when at least one or all of the objectives are not met. There are 
several situations that contribute to this condition: (1) at least one of the objectives is not met but the rest have 
been met, (2) all the objectives are not met, and (3) at least one of the objectives 18 not met but we have no 
knowledge whether the rest have been met or not. The first two terms in equation (A-2) represent the first 
situation. The third term represents the second situation. The last three terms represent the third situation. 

For affirmative items of evidence (i.e., for maus 0 and mao(~ a0,)= 0 for all j), equation (А-2) reduces 
to the following simple form: 


. má- aol~a}=0, > (A-4) 
while equations (A-1) and (A-3) remain unchanged. : 
Propagation of m-Values to a Given Subobjective from the Main Objective and the Other Subobjectives 


In this section, we want to summarize the results of propagation to a given subobjective from the main ob- 
jective and the other subobjectives. For example, the m-values propagated to a given audit objective AO, from 
account ‘A’ and the remaining audit objectives can be given by: 


ID AO,— А а all other AO's( 901) = К ала) —mao{~a0,)}, (А-5) 
Jei у 


MA0,~A & all ober AG's — 40.) = Ki m4(—a)] алоо), _ (^9 
jai 
АО, -А & all other А0100, ~ 00,]) 2 1 —MA0,-A & all other Ao's( G0;) 
—M1A0,—A а all other AO's( ~ 00, = (A-7) 
where К, is the renormalization constant that can be written as K,—[1— mA(a)C,] and C, is given by: 
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Again, the above equations may appear complex but the results are intuitive. For example, the m-value 
. expressed in equation (A-5) represents that the audit objective AO, is met if account ‘A’ is not materially mis- 
stated {m,(a)#0) and the other audit objectives are either met or their status is unknown (mAo/( —ao;)« t). 
Equation (А-6) is easier to understand. It tells us that there is finite support for the audit objective's not having 
been met if the account is found to be materially misstated but the other audit objectives have been met. The 
renormalization constant, K;, in equations (A-5) through (A-7) represents 1 minus the conflict term. In gen- 
eral, the conflict term is defined as the sum of all the products of m-values of the sets of elements whose inter- 
section is a null set. In our case, conflict will occur when there is a finite support that the account is not mate- 
rially misstated (mA4(a):*0) and at least one of the other audit objectives is not met (C,#0). 
In the case of affirmative items of evidence ({.е., ш_(-а)=0 and mao,~ao,)=0 for all j), which is the 
case assumed in the present work, the renormalization constant becomes 1 and equations (A-5) and (A-8) 
reduce to: 


ШАО, -А & all other AO's[00;) = (а), - (A-9) 
ID AO,—A & all other AO's(~ 00.) =0, (A-10) 


while equation (А-7) remains unchanged. From equation (A-9), we find that, in the case of affirmative items of 
evidence, when m-values propagate to a given subobjective from the main objective and the other subobjec- 
tives, the m-values received by the subobjective are not a function of the m-values of the other subobjectives. 


Appendix B 
` Derivation of Plausibility Formulas or Audit Risk Formulas 


In this appendix, our main objective is to derive formulas for plausibility of material misstatement (Le., 
audit-risk formulas; see fn. 2) within the belief-function framework for an evidential network (an “and” tree) 
given in figure 1. To achieve this objective, we need to aggregate all the items of evidence in figure 1. As 
discussed earlier, the process of combining various m-values in a network is, in fact, a process of propagating 

m-values through the network of variables. We will use the general results presented in appendix А to derive 
the audit risk formulas in the following sections. As mentioned earlier, the following assumptions are made in 
the derivation of the formulas. 

First, each node (variable, such as an account or audit objective) i in the tree is assumed to be a binary vari- 
able. In fact, the variables in an “and” tree are binary by definition. The general approach of aggregating evi- 
dence by using the belief-function framework is still valid for nonbinary variables, but the analytical formulas 
for such cases will be intractable. Second, each item of evidence is assumed to be affirmative in nature (i.e., 
the evidence provides positive support to the assertion and no support to its negation). 


Financial Statement Level 


The objective here is to derive a formula for the total plausibility of material misstatement or audit risk, at 
the financial statement level. This is achieved by combining all m-values that are either defined directly at the 
financial statement node (F) or have been propagated to F from all other nodes in the network (see fig. 2). We 
will proceed with the propagation process in two steps. First, we will consider propagation from audit objec- 
tives (AO's) to an account (А) and then combine these values from the audit objectives with the m-values at 
the account. Second, we propagate the resultant m-values.from vartous accounts to the financial statement 
node and combine them with the m-values at the financial statement level. This process will yield the desired 
audit risk (plausibility of material misstatement) formula. 

For the first step above, as an illustration, let us consider propagation of m-values defined at the three 
audit objectives of account ‘A,’ in figure 2 to the account. These m-values are the result of combining all four 
items of evidence at the audit objective level and are given, in general terms, in equations (14) through (17). 
When these m-values are propagated to account A;, we obtain the following values using equations (А-1), 
(А-3), and (А-4: 


x 3 з 
MA,—all oot (03) ] [14,0£0:0)7 [ ] - AR4,0J. 
+1 iai 
ТА, а Ов of A (7 3} =0, 


3 
Q4,-a Os of A/(10504 050.) 21— T [1 - ARA,0). (B-1) 


im} 


where AR 40's are defined as in equation (18). 
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Propagation of m-Values from Audit Objectives and 
Accounts to the Financial Statement 
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The next step is to combine the above m-values with m4, at the account, as defined in general terms in 


equations (11) through (13), before propagating it to F. Since there is no conflict in the two sets of m-values at 


the account level and there also із no support for —a;, the combined values when using Dempster's rule 
becomes: 


m4 (a1) ::1—maA,(1a5, —25]) -1—IRA,APRA, [: -Па -ARa.o)| ; 


iz1 
-m4,(~d3)=0, 


m4 (a5, —05]) = mA, (105, —a5]) mA, an Os of A (05, — 231) 


3 
= НА, АРНА, [:- Пе-Авло) (B-2) 


iwi 


In general, one can write the above result for any account 'A' in an "and" tree similar to that in figure 1 
ав: 


m4(a)-1—m4((a,—-a])21—IRAAPRA h- На -АВло) | 
m4(~a)=0, | 
тА((а, -a]) - IRAAPRA [:- Пи-АВло)|. (B-3) 
. Let us define a new term, АВА, for simplicity as: 
ARAzIRAAPHA [:-a-ane)]. (B-4) 


To combine all the items of evidence at F, we propagate the m-values in equation (B-3) to F (see fig. 2). 
Using equations (А-1), (A-3), and (А-4), we can write these values, in general form, as: 


me-a asl S)= Imito = Па ~ARa), 


D. an asl ~S)=0, 


mi-o (Lf, —.£121- D t - ARA). (B-5) . 
^ 


Now, to complete the process, the above m-values are combined with mp at F as defined in equations (8) 


through (10). Using Dempster's rule to combine тпр. ац д» in equation (B-5) and mp, we obtain the total | 


m-values ав: 
mi{/)=1-m{l/.~F))=1—MRpAPRe| 1~ Па-Авл 
A 
| mj(-/)-0, 
milf, ені — fmi a да ил- лучвеАрвь[1- Tan]. (8-9) 
"n А 


Gan yields the following values for beliefs and plausibilities that are of interest (using eqs. [4], [5], and 
р: 


Beli(s}=1-1ReAPRs| 1 = Па-Авл) 
А 1 А 
Bel}(~f)=0, 
PLi{~S) ~ARp=IRFAPRe| 1 -Па Ав, (B-7) 
a А 


Since we termed plausibility of error as audit risk, the desired formula for the audit risk is given by AR} in 
equation (В-7), where: | 
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ARA-IRAAPRA |: = TIa -ARao)| 
о 


as defined in equation (B-4) and АВдо=ІНлоАРВАОСВАОРНАо as defined in equation (16). 


Accounts Level 


In this section, we derive a formula for the total plausibility of material misstatement, or the total audit 
risk, at the account level. Similar to the procedure for deriving the formula for the financial statement level, 
this derivation combines the eight items of evidence: four at the audit objective level, two at the account level, 
and two at the financial statement level. This will be achieved by propagating m-values from F, from the audit 
objectives, and from other accounts to the desired account. We will use the relationships developed in 
appendix A. 

Let us consider, for the purpose of illustration, account A; in figure 3. The m-values received by A; from 
the audit objectives were determined in the previous section (eq. [B-1]). The m-values received from the finan- 
cial statement node is given below (use eqs. [B]-[10], [A-7], [А-9], and [A-10]): 


MA,—F & all other As(05) 2m g(. f) 21— IRgAPRy, 
ША, Рав other A's( 7 03) 70, 
ТА, F & all other As([05, —05]) 21 — mg( f) 2 IRgAPRz. (8-8) 
Similar m-values will be received by the other accounts. At As, we now have three m-values: m д, defined 


at A;(eqs. [11H13], mA,—F all other A's 88 given in equation (B-8), and mA, an o's of A, in equation (B-1). We 
combine these m-values using Dempster's rule, which yields the following total m-values: 


K 3 
mi (a5) 1— IRgAPReIRA,APRA, [:- Пеано), 
ixi 
ma[~a:)=0, 


3 . 
ma (fas, ~a:})=IRFAPRrIRA, APRA, |: - Па -АВльо)| (В-9) 


imi 
In general, one can write equation (B-9) as: 
m,(a)=1—IRpAPRpIRAAPRa [: -Па Нло) А 
^ о 


тА(-а)=0, 


шА([а, -а})= НЕАРНЕНААРНА E = IIa -АВло) . (B-10) 


These values yield the following beliefs and plausibility values (using eqs. [4], [5], and [B-10]): 
Bel4(a)z1—IRgAPREIRAAPRA |1- Пе-Аяло), 
о 


Bel4( —a)—0, 
Pl4( -a) = ARA - IRFAPREIRAAPRA |:-IIe АВ. (В-11) 
о 


Since the total plausibility іп ~a represents the total audit risk, ARA in equation (B-11) is the desired for- 
mula at the account level. 


Audit Objective Level 


In this section, we want to combine, again, all the items of evidence in a network in figure 1, but at the 
audit objective level. First, we propagate m-values from the financial statement node to the accounts. As an 
illustration, we consider first propagation of mp to А, (see fig. 4). This yields тл, a all other A's Given in 
equation (B-8). As a second step, we combine пел, p » ai other A's With m, at А, (eqs. [11]-[13]). The result o 
combination yields m4; : 
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. Figure 3 
Propagation of m-Values from the Financial Statement and 
Audit Objectives to the Accounts 
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Figure 4 | 
Propagation of m-Values from the Financial Statement and 
Accounts to the Audit Objectives 
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m 4,(a)=1—IRpAPRylR, APRA, 
må{~a)=0, l 
тА (fla, -а})=1ВЕАРНЕШ А, APRA. . | (B-12) 


These m-values are propagated to the various audit objectives. We use equations (A-7), (А-9), and (A-10) for 
this purpose. For audit objective АзОз, the result of propagation yields MA,O,~A, & all other O's of A6 


MA,0,—A, & all other O's of A (0502) = тА (a5) 7 1 — IRFAPReIRA,APRA,, 
А.О, -А, вай other O's of A [7 0505] — 0, 
JDÀ O,—A, а all otber O's of А:(10202~ 0202) S IRFAPR IRA APRA, : (B-13) 


As shown in figure 4, we have two m-values at each audit objective. For objective О, of account А,, we 
have mA ,0,~A, & all other Оз of A, in equation (B-13) and ma,o, in equations (14) through (17). We combine these 
values using Dempster’s rule, which yields the total m-values at the audit objective level. This represents an 
aggregation of all the items of evidence bearing on various levels. 


m5 ,0,(0302)=1—IRpAPRpIR4 APR, ARA 0, 
maol ~a302)=0, 1 
`- HA /([0502, 70501) : IRFAPRéIRAAPRA ARA o,. (B-14) 


From equations (4) and (8). one obtains the following values for beliefs and plausibilities for any audit ob- 
Jective AO: 


| | Belsola0)=1-IRpAPRpIRAAPRAAR о | P (Бл 
Bel(-20)-0, ` | (B-16) 


РІО АЕ АРИНА А | (B-17) 
Equation (В-17) is the desired formula for this case, ; | 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: Much of the past research in ac- 
counting ethics has focused on whether accountants conform to pre- 
scribed codes of professional ethics. Other research has been normative in 
nature, recommending what constitutes appropriate ethical conduct or 
focusing on the accountant's responsibility in society. This study selects a 
different approach by testing a multivariate measure of how accountants 
make ethical judgments. 
Data were gathered with the assistance of the Institute of Certified 
Management Accountants and the Institute of Management Accountants 
(formerly the National Association of Accountants). Accountants were 
asked to respond on bipolar scales to realistic scenarios involving ethical 
decisions. Several tests for construct validity produced supportive results 
for the hypothesized three-dimensional measure, with the dimensions being 
moral equity, relativism, and contractualism. 

First, we developed a questionnaire with four scenarios: concerning 
ethical issues. Each scenario ended in a particular action taken by an indi- 
vidual. Responses to that action were recorded on eight bipolar scales, rep- 
resenting the three dimensions above. The questionnaire was mailed to 500 
randomly selected certified management accountants resulting in a 62.8 
percent response rate. 
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Second, the results from a factor analysis and a traditional reliability 
coefficient test suggest that a high degree of internal consistency exists for 
each dimension of the measure. The appropriate factor loadings ranged 
from a low of 0.68 to a high of 0.92, while the reliability coefficients varied 
from 0.75 to 0.92. 

Next, the content validity of the three-dimensional measure was ` 
checked by comparing it with a global ethical/unethical measure. Again, 
the results support the hypothesis that the multivariate measure captures 
the appropriate domain of content. Adjusted A?-values ranged from 0.59 to 
0.76 when the global measure was regressed against the multivariate mea- 
sure. 

Finally, a sense of predictive validity was obtained by comparing the 
multivariate measure with a behavioral intention measure for the respon- 
dent. Adjusted A?-values ranged from 0.45 to 0.76 for the four scenarios 
tested, indicating that the three-dimensional measure “explains” a respect- 
able portion of the variance in the behavioral intention of the individual. - 

The multidimensional measure developed in this study may be a guide 
for future research into how accountants make ethical judgments. Such 
knowledge can be used in turn to develop useful codes of conduct, create 
ethical organizational cultures, and direct ethical training for and by . 
accountants. 


Key Words: Accounting ethics research, Multidimensional ethics model, 
Psychometric analysis, Behavioral ethics measures. 


Data Availability: The data upon which this article is based may. be ob- 
tained from the authors on request, 


HE remainder of this paper consists of the following. Section I reviews the litera- 

ture on the development of codes of ethics and examines research regarding the 

role of the accounting profession's responsibility to society. Section II is con- 
cerned with the development of the multidimensional ethics measure used in the 
research. The survey is described in section III, followed by the results in section IV 
that consider the internal consistency of the constructs, content validity, and predictive 
validity of the ethics measure. Section V provides a comparison of the scenarios. The 
final section contains our conclusions. 


I. Background 


Much of the literature in accounting : ethics is prescriptive regarding a satisfactory 
code of ethics for practitioners. However, some recent studies are empirically-based, 
emphasizing the context of accounting ethics. These studies focus heavily on legitima- 
tizing the accounting profession's status in society, some considering the accountant's 
responsibilities and others proposing needed social changes. While this research con- 
centrates instead on the dynamics of the ethical decision-making process, it draws from 
some of the concepts found in these recent studies. This article develops along the lines 
of a positive theory of ethical decision-making. The background begins with an exami- 
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nation of the реп literature and — m the recent, empirically-based 
gtudies. 

Social concern regarding accounting ethics In the United States, United Kingdom, 
and Australia has developed along similar lines by focusing оп the interaction of ethics 
and professionalism and by emphasizing the importance of self-regulation (Carey 1946; 
Parker 1986; Parker 1987). Most authors agree (e.g., Loeb 1988; Mautz 1984, 1988) that ` 
self-regulation is in the best interest of the profession. Mautz argues that the profession 
is given a special franchise in return for accepting responsibility to society. 

Throughout the development of codes of ethics, from the initial American Institute 
of Accountants' code.in 1917 to the recently adopted American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants (AICPA) Code of 1988, practitioners have stressed four areas of 
interest to the profession and public. Of prime importance to the structuring of codes 
are: “... (1) independence, (2) advertising and solicitation, (3) commissions, and (4) 
contingent fees" (Lowe 1987, 80). Because all these issues can negatively affect public 
confidence in the profession, they are strongly interrelated with the profession’ s веі. 
interest. А 

. Many of the Bs discussions of accounting ethics focused on the need to establish 
public.confidence in the accounting profession through ethics codes such as those gov- 
erning practice in the legal and medical professions (Carey 1946, 1947; Richardson 
1931). This image-conscious, practical approach to specific ethical issues as they relate - 
to current accounting practice is prevalent throughout the professional literature of © 
both the United States and other countries (Parker 1987; Woelfel 1986). 

A major difference between the influence of ethics in the legal and medical profes- 
81018, on the one hand, and accountants, on the other hand, is that the first obligation of 
lawyers and doctors is to the client, while professional accountants must satisfy: a 
broader obligation to third parties who rely on their reports. Despite this distinction, 
ethics research in accounting has generally centered around the establishment of prag- 
matic, rules-oriented codes intended to regulate public accounting practice, largely 
avoiding philosophical discussions about good and evil because '*. . . practical men feel 
that they have no time for these luxuries" (Carey 1947, 122). 

i Practicing CPAs asked to describe situations that posed the most difficult ethical 

situations focused on specific practice issues, such.as client pressure to alter tax 
reports, conflict of interest/independence situations, and client fee problems (Finn et al. 
1988). Respondents also indicated that, although there were numerous opportunities 
for CPAs to engage in unethical behavior, few of them did so frequently, and that the . 
AICPA Code of Ethics effectively addressed the ethical i issues of greatest concern to 
practicing CPAs. 

The effect of self-interest on the formulation and ЦЕ of ethical standards - 
has been an area of consistently strong criticism in accounting literature (Briloff 1972, 

. 1976, 1981, 1986a, 1986b; Davis 1984; Graber 1979; Lehman 1988; Tinker 1988). Loeb 

(1971, 1972) studied sanctions imposed for ethics violations and conducted a survey of 
' .ethical behavior among CPAs. In an examination of ethics violation charges heard by 

the Wisconsin State Board of Public Accountancy and the State Society of CPAs, Loeb 
found that offenses against colleagues were the predominant violation cited and that 
ethics violations toward clients were seldom disciplined. A-comparison with ethics 
: code sanctions in the legal рео нош revealed анаи in the pattern of penalties 
ораев. 
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А second part of the Loeb research, testing acceptance of ethical norms in various 
ethical conflict situations, led to the conclusion that “. . . in a profession relying on self 
policy, adherence to ...а code of ethics depends to a substantial degree on the broad 

-acceptence of the provisions of the code" (Loeb 1971, 301). Similar opinions were 
expressed in a survey of business executives, academic deans, and members of 
Congress (Touche Ross 1988). Respondents to this survey supported self-regulation 
through adoption of business codes of ethics as the most effective measure for 
encouraging ethical business behavior; they named government legislation as the least 
effective means of doing so. Both of these responses lend support to the traditional view 
of ethics as a self-directed instrument capable of facilitating normal business practice. 
In addition, approximately two-thirds of the respondents expressed an opinion that 

.high ethical standards in a business enterprise strengthen its competitive 
position” (Touche Ross 1988, 3). 

Public perception of the accounting profession’s ability to regulate itself has 
sometimes been negative, as evidenced by criticism from congressional leaders such as 
Ron Wyden and John Dingell. The Treadway ‘Commission Report (National Commis- 
sion on Fraudulent Financial Reporting 1887) was an attempt to improve the profes- 
.sion’s response to the public interest, especially in regard to decreasing the incidence of 
fraudulent reporting. Treadway recognized a need for integrating ethical values into 
accounting and business coursework, as did the Bedford Report (American Accounting 
Association 1986). 

Treadway also emphasized management's responsibility in financial reporting for 
setting the proper ‘опе at the top" for ethical conduct, stating that a company should 
establish a code of conduct for its employees to follow. Magill and Previts (1991), 
however, warned against establishing codes without recognizing the need for a 
commitment to serve others because such rules may come to be viewed as ке 
acceptable behavior instead of setting minimum ideals. 

A number of researchers have expanded their view of accounting thought to 
include the broad relationships and influences of social, political, and economic factors 
upon the role.of accounting (Burchell et al. 1980; Colignon and Covaleski 1991; Gaa 
1986; Gray 1988; Lev 1988; Noreen 1988; Tinker 1988; Tinker et al. 1982). They advocate 
awareness of the pervasiveness of these influences on accounting rather than a search 
for an elusive, perhaps nonexistent, fundamental truth.! 

This viewpoint is drawn from positive accounting theory (Watts and Zimmerman 
1978, 1986), which recognizes the “self-interest” motive in financial reporting as 
opposed to the reporting of unbiased economic reality. Gaa (1986, 435), for instance, 
states that “. . . [t]he collective choice aspects of financial reporting are the unavoidable 
result of the existence of conflicting individual interests." He argues that in the absence 
of a "best" choice, reporting is often biased toward the public interest, although he 
questions whether this bias is soundly based. 

A public interest bias, however, is consistent with Lehman's (1988) view that there 
should be a redefinition of accounting ethics that encompasses an extended sociopoliti- 


! An opposing view is one that encompasses the concept of fairness (e.g., see Solomons 1991; Williams 
1987) and sees accounting as an attempt to uncover a faithful, unbiased representation of economic truth. 
Accepting the concept that there is a single, fundamentally correct representation of economic reality does not 
diminish the need for our study. Our attempt here is to understand individuals’ ethical behavior, regardless of 
what one argues that behavior should be, 
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cal role of accounting in society. In a study of articles published in three prominent 
business journals, Lehman found an emphasis on competitive behavior and wealth 
maximization, with a corresponding lack of reference to moral and ethical behavior 
and social responsibility. The study concluded that this “survival of the fittest” attitude 


‘in business behavior results in an “ethics for profits" rationalization apparent in the 


results of the Touche Ross study mentioned earlier. 

Regardless of one's assessment of the desirability of the sociopolitical policies pro- 
posed by Lehman and others (Benston 1982; Lehman and Tinker 1987; Merino and 
Neimark 1982; Tinker 1985; Tinker et al. 1982), their concern focuses on the policies 
and institutional changes needed to achieve desired social goals rather than on the 
processes and variables involved in making ethical decisions. This needed approach to 
ethics, broader in scope than earlier attempts, is not directed toward an understanding 
of ethical behavior. 

A non-prescriptive study of professional responsibilities by Gaa (1990) showed that 
the opportunities for professionals to act in their own self-interest and disregard their 
responsibilities allow structural instability in the relationship between professionals 
and society. In an examination of ethical behavior in the context of agency theory, 
Noreen (1988, 359) concluded that “. . . an agreement (i.e., ethical code) to abstain from 
opportunistic behavior cannot be enforced effectively by external rewards or sanctions; 
instead, the sanctions for unethical behavior must be internalized." The process of 
internalizing ethical sanctions may be an opportunity to stabilize the “social contract" 
between the accounting profession and society referred to by Gaa (1986, 1990). How- 
ever, internalization of these sanctions calls for a better understanding of ethical 
behavior and of the multidimensional factors involved in shaping ethical conduct. 

In a review of the Special Committee report (the Anderson Committee, AICPA 
1986) calling for substantial changes in the AICPA Code of Ethics, Shaub (1988, 97) 
makes a recommendation for further research on ethical standards governing CPAs 


. that could apply to standards affecting all professional accountants: 


Specifically, it is time for the profession to undertake a study of the determinants of ethi- 
cal behavior in CPAs. This is not the same as determining whether or not CPAs are 
ethical. Instead, research should incorporate a body of knowledge that has been 
developed in the social sciences, and is currently being adapted into business disciplines 
such as marketing, that provides some insight into what causes individuals to choose 
ethical behavior. 


Such research embraces the reasoning of positive thought In that it seeks to explain 
and predict ethical behavior. While a normative, prescriptive framework for ethical 
conduct is vital and deserves considerably more research, an adequate understanding 
of ethical behavior and the factors that influence behavior is imperative. 

Accordingly, this study does not endeavor to delineate right from wrong. Neither 
does it attempt to prescribe ethical conduct. Its purpose is to investigate factors that 
might influence ethical behavior, realizing that these factors are potentially complex 
and multifaceted. | 


II. Development of the Multidimensional Ethics Measure 


Psychometricians almost never regard a measure completely valid in every circum- 
stance, but rather consider the process of validation to be unending. Further, measures 
of potentially broad constructs, such as “ethics,” must be tested in a variety of settings 
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Figure 1 
The Multidimensional Ethics Measure 
Moral Equity Dimension 
FAIR о. UNFAIR 
JUST ———3 o o LA EE NST 
MORALLY s NOT MORALLY 
RIGHT. te а .-. RIGHT 
° ACCEPTABLE TO К m UNACCEPTABLE TO 
MY FAMILY о: МҮРАМПҮ 2 
: Relativism Dimension 
CULTURALLY | ' CULTURALLY 
ACCEPTABLE . t ЫБЫ MR ЕЕ UNACCEPTABLE 
TRADITIONALLY ZEE 2S TRADITIONALLY 
ACCEPTABLE itt tt :_ = UNACCEPTABLE 
l Contractualism Dimension | 
VIOLATES DOES NOT VIOLATE 
AN UNWRITTEN - . AN UNWRITTEN 
CONTRACT  . ie ttt c. CONTRACT 
VIOLATES | DOES NOT VIOLATE 
AN UNSPOKEN AN UNSPOKEN 
PROMISE о: PROMISE 


and with different groups to confirm that the initial results are not: an artifact of a par- 
ticular group or setting. 

The multidimensional measure ая by Reidenbach and Robin (1990) that 
appears in figure 1 is used in this study to focus on previously unstudied dynamics 
of decision making regarding ethical issues in accounting. The measure consists of 
eight. bipolar scales divided into three dimensions—moral equity, relativism, and 
contractualism. The scenarios that Reidenbach and Robin used were short descriptions 
of single-issue situations, averaging 100 words per scenario. While this approach 
provided a useful first step in developing a measure of behavior, such simplified 
scenarios seem inadequate for complex, realistic ethical problems. The scenarios used 
in this study average 200 words and portray substantially more involved, realistic situa- 
tions. Additionally, the initial tests were conducted with retail managers, who have a 
somewhat different set of demands operating on them from those affecting professional 
accountants. Validation of this measure in the accounting environment would add to 
its applicability. 

Results of pretests conducted through a statewide CPA аа Но ый that 
the dimensions developed by Reidenbach and Robin might be usable to analyze 
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- responses of accountants, and those- iliius results provide the impetus for the 
more substantial test in this study. Thus, it is suggested that accountants use the moral 
equity, mE and contractualism dimensions for evaluating ethical issues in 
accounting. 

A potential concern in developing a multidimensional ethics measure has been 
addressed in previous social psychology literature. Hartshorne and May (1928), for 
instance, found situational factors to be more influential of ethical behavior than per- 
sonal characteristics and traits. Their results from testing thousands of children failed 
to show morality as a consistent, general trait. This classic study in human honesty has 


^ "been replicated by other social psychologists. (e.g., Brown et al. 1969; Hoffman 1977) 





: whose results support the Hartshorne and May study. Brown et al., for instance, used . 
college. students in their replication to avoid the criticism that morality may be 
undeveloped prior to adolescence. Fletcher (1966) also advanced the idea that ethical 

' decisions vary by situation, although some psychologists have shown weak evidence 
that à general morality factor exists (Burton 1963; Nelson et al. 1969). ) 

These findings tend to complicate efforts to understand and predict behavior. The 
present study attempts to delineate the factors that influence judgments about ethical | 
behavior in different situations. It is intended as a first step to show that the same 
factors influence ethical behavior regardless of the individual's decisions in a 
particular situation. 

III. The Survey | 

Practical scenarios using realistic ethical problems faced by accountants, as уе ав ` 
responses from a nationwide group of accounting practitioners, were riecessary for the 
success of this study. Both problems were addressed by the participation of the 

. Institute of Management Accountants (IMA, formerly the National. Association of 
Accountants). 

The IMA had contracted with the Ethics Resource Center in Washington, D.C., to 
produce a videotape that included five substantial ethical situations for accountants. 
The authors were given permission to abstract the scenarios for this study from that 
videotape. Four of. the five ethical situations were chosen, excluding one somewhat 
redundant situation. 

: Тһе Institute of Certified Management Accountants (ICMA, the certification body 
of the IMA) agreed to sponsor the study to the extent of providing a cover letter for a 
mail survey asking its certified members to participate. A mail survey was selected over 
other-options because of the ego-involving character of some of the questions and the . 

- halo effects that often occur in responses to ethics questions. Providing anonymity to 
respondents in a mail survey tends to dampen these effects. 

| The abstracted scenarios averaged 200 words and retained the essential complexity 
of the ethical problem in the original videotape. Each scenario included an action state- 
ment to assure that all respondents were reacting to the same stimulus. The action 
statement was particularly necessary with the more complex situations described in 

_ this research. The scenarios used in the test instrument appear in the appendix along 

with a description of questionnaire construction. Each. scenario portrays a different 

sort of ethical dilemma. Scenarios A and D describe actions that might not be perceived 
as explicitly ethical or unethical, while scenarios B.and C feature what most would 
label as definitely unethical behavior. 
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Scenario A describes a superior who is making questionable expenditures that he 
claims meet upper management's approval. The accountant, who finds himself in a 
marketing environment different from his background, is faced with establishing the 
proper lines. of authority in connection with an issue that may not be a violation or 
company policy. 

Scenario B involves a : controller who is asked to falsify external financial state- 
ments for the purpose of procuring additional working capital. Although this may 
actually happen in some companies, accountants typically agree that falsification of 
external statements is wrong. This is also true of the specific violations of company - 
policy shown in scenario C. A difference in scenario C, besides the fact that it is an in- 
ternal situation, is that the accountant had previously violated company policy, and 
now, in an attempt to rectify a resulting failure, decides to violate the policy again. 

Scenarios A, B, and C all implicitly involve an accountant's job security, but in each 
situation the individuals are seemingly concerned with their company's welfare; in 
contrast, scenario D emphasizes the accountant's personal problems. In this scenario, 
company policy is not clearly delineated, and there could be some uncertainty whether 
the accountant's action is. unethical. The additional background information provided 
in scenario D allows the respondent to empathize with the accountant's personal 
difficulties, although it is unclear whether his personal situation has any bearing on his 
decision. | 

Previous research (Loeb 1971) has shown demographic characteristics to be insig- 
nificant in their relation to ethical decisions. The certified management accountants 
(CMAs) chosen for the test population represent a broad cross-section of professional 
accountants employed. in private industry, nonprofit organizations, and public 
practice. А mailing of the test instrument to a randomly selected sample of 500 CMAs 
produced 314 usable responses, a 62.8 percent return rate. One follow-up mailing was 
used to help achieve these results. In order to produce the most reliable responses to 
sensitive quesHons regarding ethics, respondent anonymity: was а and 
maintained. 

Nunnally (1978, 87) states that there are “three major functions” of measures such 
as the one proposed here and that these functions “correspond” to three types of tests 
for validity. They are: (1) the measure of psychological traits or dimensions—construct 
validity, (2) a representation of the complete universe or domain of the construct— 
content validity, and (3) the establishment of a theoretically justified statistical relation- 
ship with another variable—predictive validity. The three sections that follow describe 
relevant findings for each of these types of validity. 


IV. Results - 
The ethical evaluation of a situation i is an abstract concept and cannot be measured 


. directly (e. g., with a ruler or a balance). Psychoriietricians label such concepts “соп- 


structs,” and they have developed indirect methods for measuring them. 

Constructs vary widely in the number of observables that can be used to represent 
them; those with a considerable variety, depth, and number of potential measures are 
said to have a high degree of complexity. Repeated use of the same.measurement items 
by different individuals to evaluate different situations or applications is an important 
test of the construct's wie (Nunnally 1978, 94-105). 
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Ethical judgment is a construct that is likely to have considerable complexity. How 
does an individual make an ethical judgment? What are the components or dimensions 
of such a judgment? Are the same decision criteria always used? 

For the purposes of this research, it is hypothesized that accountants are influenced 
by the three dimensions shown in figure 1: moral equity, relativism, and contrac- 
tualism. Each dimension represents a part of the construct that accountants. use in 
making an ethical judgment, and each is measured by more than one scale in an 
attempt to capture its complexity. - 


Internal Consistency of the Scales 


. One approach to determining construct validity focuses on | the reliability of the 
scales. If the dimensions operate.as hypothesized, the eight scale items used to 
represent them should group together naturally when analyzed. Specifically, a factor 
analysis of the eight scale items should produce three factors, each with the anticipated 
scales for that dimension (see fig. 1). With four separate ethical situations used in this 
‘study, four independent factor analyses can be conducted, each expected to. produce 
‘the same results. Further, the scales in each dimension should exhibit a high degree of 
internal consistency or “reliability.” . ` : 

Another test of internal consistency is factor € Four factor analyses were 
conducted by using a principal components analysis with an orthogonal (varimax) rota- 
tion and constraining the outcome to confirm the three anticipated factors. As table 1 
Andicates, the anticipated dimensions (moral equity, relativism, and contractualism) are 
apparent in each independent run: Factor loadings ranged from the high 0.608 to the 
low 0.908, and the explained variance for. the four runs ranged from 77.2 to 88.1 
percent. The factor loadings are distinctive enough to assuage most doubt about scale 
item and factor associations, and these assignments are identified with an underline in 
table 1. ` 

The reliability coefficients for each dimension in each scenario є are РЕНЕ in 
table 2. Coefficient alpha, a test of consistency among scales used to measure each 
dimension and perhaps the most commonly used measure of reliability, ranged 
between 0.75 and 0.94, with an average of 0.86. These results ‘compare favorably with 
those of other studies іп the general business literature; they are, moreover, well above 
the standards of acceptability defined by Nunnally (1967, 226). Further, the values for 
the two-item relativism and contractualism dimensions seem particularly high, given 
that a smaller number of scale items often produces lower coefficient А | 


Content Validity of the Scales 


A particularly important usas d in establishing the validity of a measure 
addresses whether the construct is actually measuring what it purports to measure. 
That is, test scales might indicate good results from a factor analysis, reliability scores 
could be high, and а construct could even be a good predictor of ethical behavior, but 
the scale may not be measuring ethical perceptions. TN 

Ideally, the measure of a complex constrüct samples from its entire dómain of con- 
‘tent. In this research, for example, all the dimensions that are ever used to make ethical 
judgments should be carefully identified and fully represented by an adequate number 
of items for each. Initial, development-stage research attempted to acknowledge this by 
sampling the moral ey literature for language used to describe ethical or 
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Table 1 
Factor Structures for the Four Scenaríos 








Scenario 
Dimension . А B. C D A B С D A B C D 
Moral Equity è . 
Fairlunfair 86 .90 .89  .88 46 16 16 29 ` 21 25 .17 25 
Just/unjust 87. .92 88 .88 3 .18 22 31 19 #14 21 29 
Morally ri; | | 
not rbd | 
. 74 .75 .74 .75 22 .23 .29 .30 29 34 28 .40 
Acceptable/ 
unacceptable 
to family 69  .68 75  .70 34 27 24° AO 11 .21 12 35 
Relativism 
Traditionally 
acceptable/ 
unacceptable 18 24 .20 .33 89 .89 .91 .89 16 18 07 417 
Culturally 
acceptable! 
22 24 .30 33 89 .80 .87 .88 11 .14 13 .21 
Contractualism 
Violatea/does 
not violate . i . А ый 3 
promise 20 218 . 20 . 28. 21 .13 .07...17 88  .90 . .89 .88 
Violates/does O 2 i 
not violate. | . 
contrast 28 .28 18 .32 16 .17 .12 20 62 84 .91 85 
Note: ee eee eee 
three-factor solution is as follows: 
Scenario А, 77.29%; . 


Scenario B, 81.496; 
Scenario C, 82.796; 
| Scenario D, 88.196. 


unethical behavior. The rationale for this approach is that the language of the moral 
philosophies, as well as some variation of the oup е people's НОВ and 
understanding. : 

To test the thesis that our constructs: in fact n measure ethical perception, we com- 
pared the three dimensions with a univariate ethics measure (ethical—unethical). The 
results appear in table 3. This is a common validation procedure in the social sciences, 
used here in our validation efforts. A high covariation (adjusted R?s) between the 
univariate and multivariate measures suggests that the multivariate measure captures 
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Table 2 


Reliability Coefficients (Coefficient Alpha) for 
Each Dimension and Each Scenario 








Scenario 
Dimension A B C D 
Moral Equity 86 89 90 .94 
Relativism .83 .88 87 .92 
Contractualism .75 у .B1 .85 .86 


Table 3 


A Comparison of the Multivariate and 
Univariate Ethics Measures 


Regression Results 
Overall 
Scenario R? В, Bi B; 
A 0.59 0.76 0.43 0.48 
В 0.68 - 0.81 0.42 0.51 
C 0.68 0.80 | 0.52 | 0.42 
D 0.76 0.87 0.64 0.63 


Note: Overall В? is the result of a multivariate analysis and is adjusted for degrees of freedom. All beta values 
are summated measures (see fig. 1) and were calculated from individual bivariate analyses in order to 
focus on individual effects without colinear impacts. В, = beta value for moral equity dimension; В, = 
beta value for relativism dimension; В, =Беа value for contractualism dimension. The dependent 
variable is the univariate measure. All results were statistically significant at «0.00005. 


much of what the respondents mean by “ethical.” The individual beta values for each 
of the three dimensions, and in each of the scenarios, also helped define the concept of 
“ethics” for the respondents. 

As table 3 indicates, the three dimensions explain from 59 to 76 percent of the vari- 
ance in what the accountants defined as ethical. The unexplained portion suggests that 
other items or factors might be operant in the ethical decision-making process. 
Moreover, in all four scenarios the moral equity dimension exerted the greatest influ- 
ence. In scenarios А and B, the contractualism dimension exerted the next highest 
relative influence. Relativism exceeded contractualism in scenario C, and in scenario D 

.the relativism and contractualism dimensions exerted about equal influence. This 
"switching" effect is examined in greater detail in a subsequent section. 


Predictive Validity of the Scales 


Predictive validity is an issue when the measure in question is intended for use as a 
predictor of some criterion or dependent variable. For this reason, it is sometimes 
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Table 4 


The Relationship Between the Multivarlate Ethics 
Measure and Behavioral Intention 


. Univariate 
Regression Results" Multivariate Means* Means‘ 
УымФ—  Meansfor м —— 
Overall Behavioral Moral Contrac- Ethical/ 
Scenario R? Bi Bi B, Intention* Equity Relativism  tualism Unethical 
A 0.45 0.62 0.52 0.41 5.3 5.6 4.0 5.2 5.8 
В 0.59 0.73 0.58 0.43 5.6 5.7 4.2 5.2 . 6.1 
C 0.83 0.78 0.54 041 5.8 5.6 4.5 5.3 5.8 
D 0.76 0.86 0.68 0.63 4.8 4.8 3.6 4.6 4.8 


* B,=beta value for moral equity dimension; B,=beta value for relativism dimension; B,=beta value for 
contractualism dimension. All beta values were calculated from individual bivariate analyses in order to 
focus on individual effects without colinear impacts. The dependent variable is behavioral intention. All 
results were statistically significant at <0.00005. 

* Behavior Intention was measured by using a single bipolar scale: with the statement, “If you were 
responsible for making the decision described in the scenario, what 1s the probability that you would make 
the same decision?" Highly probable (scale value=1) and highly improbable (scale value=7) were the 
response options. : 

* All scales were coded from 1 to 7, and summated constructs were averaged to allow for comparison. For 
moral equity (fair, just, etc.), 1.0; for relativism (culturally and traditionally acceptable), 1.0; for contrac- 
tualism (does not violate unwritten contract and spoken promise), 1.0. 

4 For the univariate measure, ethical— 1.0. 


called criterion validity or criterion-referenced validity. A common test for predictive 
validity is the correspondence between two measures that are hypothesized to be 
related, which is usually represented by correlation (see Nunnally 1978, 88). 

While it is possible that an individual's ethical response to an observed happening 
might not totally predict that person's willingness to behave in the same way, it is rea- 
sonable to expect ethical perceptions to play an important and significant role in that 
determination (see e.g., Ferrell and Gresham 1985; Hunt and Vitell 1986). Therefore, a 
measure of behavioral intention is the criterion variable in this test. 

The theoretical basis for using behavioral intention as а surrogate measure of 
behavior is grounded in the work of Fishbein and Ajzen (1975), who have demonstrated 
empirically that intention can be used as an immediate precursor to behavior. Intention 
represents the individual subjective probability of engaging in the behavior. While the 
lack of an actual behavior measure is a limitation of the study, the concern that the ego 
involving character of the responses would produce a socially desirable response bias 
by respondents is somewhat moderated by the lack of end-loading of the behavioral in- 
tention means (table 4). These mean values denote that many respondents indicated 
some probability of engaging in the activity specified in the scenarios. 

The results of the test for predictive validity appear in table 4. Because actual pre- 
diction cannot be achieved from cross-sectional data such as these, results from the 
common variation used to check on predictive validity appear in quotation marks for 
the remainder of the text to indicate this limitation. The common variation between 
constructs can be informative for the desired objectives, nevertheless. 
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Table 5 
Difference in mS Power of Multidimensional Scale Items 
Over the Univariate (Ethical/Unethical) Measure 





Behavioral Intention (Adjusted Н?) 


‘Univariate ` = Multidimensional , 
Scenario Measure Measure —— Difference 
A 0.38: à 0.45 +0.07 
B | 048 . 0.59 +0.11* 
C 0.51 0.63 +0.12* 
D 


0.64 070 ` +0.12* 


* Significant at p «0.10. 


The behavioral intention of the respondent in response to each scenario was mea- 
sured by the statement, “If you were responsible for making the decision described in. 
the scenario, what is the probability that you would make the same decision?" The 
response opportunities on a seven-point bipolar scale range from highly probably to 
: highly improbable. The relevant adjusted R?s from “predicting” this measure with the 

multivariate ethics scale range from 0.45 for scenario A to 0.76 for scenario D. These 
results seem to satisfy the expectations for predictive validity. 
The individual bivariate beta values included in table 4 are statistically significant 
‚ at a 0.00005 level. One result of note is that all three dimensions play a useful explana- 
tory role for all scenarios. The moral equity dimension (Bi) was the most dominant 
“predictor” of the three ethics dimensions for all scenarios; the contractualism dimen- 
' sion (Вз), the weakest. Further, the relative changes in R?s, the size of the beta values, 
and the mean values for the different measures add additional insight into the ethical 
evaluation process of the respondents.. Specifically, the multivariate mean: values 
measure the respondents’ ethical evaluations, while the beta values measure the - 
relative importance of these dimensions in "predicting" behavioral intention. 
- The usefulness of the multivariate ethics measure may be corroborated by compar- 
ing it with the univariate ethics measure in terms of their ability to "explain" behavioral 
intention. The results of this comparison appear in table 5. In each case the multivariate 
ethics measure accounted for more “explained” variance. than the univariate measure 
by 7 to 12 percentage points. If a one-tailed Z-test is used to determine statistically sig- 
nificant differences between correlations, none of the results is significant at thé 95 per- - 
cent level, but the differences for the B, C, and D scenarios are significant at a 90 
percent level of confidence. Thus, the multidimensional scales do seem to increase our 
understanding of individual intention beyond what we can learn with a single-item 
measure. 


v. A Comparison of Scenarios | 


` One benefit of a multidimensional analysis is the possible formulation of other theo- 
retical propositions. In this section, comparisons of findings are made between the in- 
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dividual scenarios, and hypotheses about the differences are offered. Comparative find- 
ings, as opposed to absolute values of dimensional averages, are the only meaningful 
analysis that can be conducted until norms are established for each measure. 

: Statistical significance is not a particularly useful tool in making these comparisons 
because the standard error of the means for the relevant measures ranged from 0.062 to 
0.099. The small standard errors imply that even two-tenths of a'scale point difference 
between means will be statistically significant at a 95 percent level of confidence. 
Meaningful differences would seem to Teque more of a scale point difference between 
means, for example, five-tentlis. 

One comparison of interest is between Е D and A. In scenario D the assis- 
tant controller of a company, who is in a position to make all purchase decisions, 

` decides to accept a credit sale that is riskier than the company would likely approve. 
This scenario provides an interesting benchmark for comparison with the other three 

scenarios because it was judged: (1) least unethical, (2) least morally equitable, (3) most 
culturally/traditionally- acceptable, and (4) least likely to violate an implied contracti 
promise, compared to the other three scenarios (see table 4). Further, respondents were 
most likely to say they would have behaved in the same way as the assistant controller, 
and the three ethical dimensions “explained” more than three-fourths of the behavorial 
intention score. The latter finding indicates that the more lenient evaluation of the 
moral equity, relativism, and implied contract dimension played. an inportant role in 
how the respondents said they would behave. 

In scenario А, a young management accountant БРЕД an expense that he 
knows should not be approved because of pressure from the divisional vice president 
and lack of support from his boss. In comparison with scenario D, the respondents 
fudged the young accountant's action as: (1) substantially more unethical, (2) less 

‘morally equitable, (3) similar in cultural acceptance, and (4) more likely to violate an 
. implied contract. The respondents were also less likely to have behaved in the same 
way as the young accountant than as the assistant controller in scenario D, but were 
more likely to have behaved as the young accountant did than as the accounting profes- 
' sionals in the other two situations (В and C). 
There seemed to be some sympathy with the plight of the young accountant in 
. scenario A. This hypothesis is supported further by comparing results on the role that 
ethical judgment played in making the behavioral intention decision. The three ethical 
dimensions were least important in "explaining" behaviorial intention in scenario A 
than in any of the other three scenarios (adjusted R?=0.45). An implication is that 
something. else besides the ethics of the. situation played an important role in 
influencing behavioral intention. One hypothesis i is that the pressure of a situation such 
as this one can move people to do things that they know are unethical. 

Another interesting comparison is between scenarios D and C. In scenario C, the 
.chief accountant of the plant violated company policy to allow the purchase of a new 
computer system that did not perform as expected. He then agreed to spend additional 
funds on a system upgrade in an attempt to make the system work. In this scenario, a 
breach of company policy has produced a failed result (something that could occur in 
scenario D but has not thus far). Except for the failure of the initial action in scenario C, 
the two situations can be judged as similar, and thus a comparison of results allows us 
to develop a hypothesis about a situation that has.resulted in failure, but where a similar 
decision might achieve the intended results and conceal the mistake. 


РИ n UMO 
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The ethical comparison of the two scenarios produces some radical differences. 

The actions of the chief accountant in scenario C were judged to be: (1) more unethical, 
(2) less morally equitable, (3) least culturally acceptable, and (4) most likely to violate an 
implied contract. Respondents were least likely to undertake the same action as the 
chief accountant in this scenario, and the three ethical dimensions "explained" almost 
two-thirds of the variance of the behavioral intention measure. 
. Thus, respondents seemed to be saying that the action of the chief accountant in 
scenario C was less ethically acceptable than the assistant controller's action in 
scenario D, and this difference in ethical judgment seemed to be the primary reason 
why they were less likely to behave like the chief accountant in scenario C. One 
hypothesis that can be derived from these results is that failure (and potential punish- 
ment?) following an action affects the individual's ethical judgment of subsequent 
action. 

The final comparison matches tlie actions of the company controller in scenario B 
with those in the other three scenarios. Scenario B is unique in that it is the only 
situation in which the accountant is asked to mislead an external public. In this 
scenario the controller decides to manipulate the company's books so that it appears 
that the company can meet its earnings forecast and raise working capital. The other 
three scenarios present within-company issues—the subsequent action affects only the 
company. 

Compared to the ае actions in the other three scenarios, the action in 
scenario B is judged to be: (1) most highly unethical, (2) in approximately a three-way tie 
for the least morally equitable, (3) about moderate in cultural acceptability, and (4) in 
approximately a three-way tie for the most likely to breach. an implied contract. This 
-was the second most unlikely situation in which respondents said they would be willing 
to participate. The three ethical dimensions “explained” 59 percent of the variance in 
the behavioral intention measure. One hypothesis that could be drawn from this finding . 
is that ethical judgment is harsher when an accountant acts in a way that can harm 
external publics. 


VI. Conclusions | 


'The research presented in this article tested a multidimensional measure that can 
be used to evaluate ethical perceptions. The tests are those suggested by psychometri- 
cians to validate psychological construct. Each test produced results that support the 
overall validity of the multidimensional measure. All the test criteria seem to support 
the proposition that the three dimensions—moral equity, relativism, and contractual- 
ism—capture a substantial amount of the decision dynamics used by the respondents to 
make ethical judgments. These dimensions also capture a substantial amount of the 
variance in the construct “behavorial intention.” · 

The multidimensional measure is a potentially useful tool for directing research on 
why accountants make certain ethical judgments. Application of the multidimensional 
measure to a wide variety of situations is likely to produce researchable hypotheses 
about reasons behind relative judgments. Knowing the grounds on whicli accountants 
tend to make ethical judgments can be useful in practical ways; the information can be 
used to establish ethical norms within an organization and to identify individuals 
whose behavior may present potential problems. 
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The ethical perception of a situation is a complex process, involving at least the 
three dimensions investigated in this study. Different situations may elicit different, 
and perhaps undiscovered, dimensions, and future research should include attempts to 
uncover additional dimensions if they exist. Nonetheless, use of the multidimensional 
measure as a place to begin research may be this study's most beneficial outcome. 
Continued application of the scale to different business situations with different 
groups, both accountants and users of accounting services, should improve our 
understanding of ethical judgments in the practice of accounting. Such an understand- 


‚ Ing is essential before ethical behavior can be moderated or ethical conduct prescribed. 


Appendix 
The following four scenarios were used in this study. Each scenario appeared on a separate page followed 
by brief instructions, a randomized presentation of the scales in figure 1, the univariate ethics measure, and 


` the behavioral intention measure (see fn. b in table 4). 


Scenario А 


Tom Waterman is a young management accountant at a large, diversified company. After some experience 
in accounting at headquarters, he has been transferred to one of the company's recently acquired divisions, 
run by its previous owner and president, Howard Heller. Howard has been retained as vice president of this 
new division, and Tom 18 his accountent. With a marketing background and a practice of calling his own shots, 
Howard seems to play by a different set of rules than those to which Tom is accustomed. So far it is working, as 
earnings are up and sales projections are high. 

The main area of concern to Tom is Howard’s expense reports. Howard's boss, the division president, 
approves the expense reports without review, and expects Tom to check the details and work out any discrep- 
ancies with Howard. After a series of large and questionable expense reports, Tom challenges Howard directly 
about charges to the company for typing that Howard’s wife did at home. Although company policy prohibits 
such charges, Howard’s boss again signed off on the expense. Tom feels uncomfortable with this and tells 
Howard that he is considering taking the matter to the Board Audit Committee for review. Howard reacts 
romp a Tom that “the Board will back me anyway" and that Tom's position in the company would 

in feo у. 


ACTION: Tom decides not to report the expense charge to the Audit Committee. Please evaluate this action 
of Tom Waterman. 


Scenario B 


Anne Devereaux, company controller, is told by the chief financial officer that in an executive committee 
meeting the CEO told them that the company “has to meet its earnings forecast, is in need of working capital, 
and that's final." Unfortunately, Anne does not see how additional working capital can be raised, even through 
increased borrowing, since income is well below the forecast sent to the bank. Seth suggests that Anne review 
bad debt expense for possible reduction and holding sales open longer at the end of the month. He also brushes 
off the management letter request from the outside auditors to write down the spare parts inventory to reflect 


_ its "true value." 


At home on the weekend, Anne discusses the situation with her husband, Larry, a senior manager of 
another company in town. "They're asking me to manipulate the books," she says. “On the one hand,” she 
complains, “I’m supposed to be the conscience of the company and on the other, I’m supposed to be absolutely 
loyal.” Larry telis her that companies do this all the time, and when business picks up again she'll be covered. 
He reminds her how important her salary is to help maintain their comfortable lifestyle, and that she shouldn't 
do anything drastic that might cause her to lose her job. 


ACTION: Anne decides to go along with the suggestions proposed by her boss. Please evaluate this action of 
Anne Devereaux. 


Scenario C 


Drew Isler, the plant's chief accountant, is having a friendly conversation with Leo Sullivan, operations 
manager and old college buddy, and Fred LaPlante, the sales manager. Leo tells Drew that the plant needs a 
new computer system to increase operating efficiency. Fred interjects that with the increased efficiency and 
decreased late deliveries their plant will be the top plant next year. 
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However, Leo wants to bypass the company policy which requires that items greater than $5,000 receive 
prior Board approval and be capitalized. Leo would prefer to generate purchase orders for each component 
part of the system, each being under the $5,000 limit, and thereby avoid the approval “hassle.” Drew knows 
this is clearly wrong from a company and an accounting standpoint, and he says so. Nevertheless, he even- 
tually says that he will go along. 

. Six months later, the new computer system has not lived up to its expectations. Drew indicates to Fred that 
he is really worried about the problems with the computer, and the auditors will disclose how the purchase 
was handled in the upcoming visit. Fred acknowledges the situation by saying that production and sales are 
down and his sales representatives are also upset. Leo wants to correct the problems by upgrading the system 
(and increasing the expenses), and urges Drew to “hang in there." 


ACTION: Feeling certain that the system will fall without the upgrade, Drew agrees to approve the additional 
expense. Please evaluate this action ef Drew Isler. 


Scenario D 


Paul Tate is the assistant controller at Stern Electronics, a medium-sized manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment. Paul is in his late fifties and plans to retire soon. His daughter has been accepted into medical school, and 
financial concerns are weighing heavily on hís mind. Paul's boss is out of the office recuperating from health 
problems, and in his absence Paul is making all decisions for the department. 

Paul receives a phone call from an old friend requesting a sizable amount of equipment on credit for his 
new business. Paul is sympathetic but cognizant of the risk of extending credit to a new company, especially 
under Stern's strict credit policy for such transactions. When Paul mentions this conversation to Warren, the 
general manager, he is immediately interested. Warren notes that the company needs an additional $250,000 
in sales to meet the quarterly budget and, thus, ensure bonuses for management, including Paul. 


ACTION: Paul decides to make the sale to his friend's new business. Please evaluate this action of Paul Tate. 
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SYNOPSIS AND. INTRODUCTION: This study. examines о Я 
budgeting! in the context of the psychology of risk. As Young (1985) and 
Waller (1988) report, there is some preliminary evidence that risk-averse 
workers create more budgetary slack than risk-neutral ones. They show 
that "truth inducing incentive schemes" (6.g., Soviet incentive schemes; 
see Weitzman 1976) reduce budgetary slack for risk-neutral subjects but 
not for risk-averse subjects. If this is true, it means that resource allocations 
within organizations are mediated by perceptions of risk. 

Young (1985) and Waller (1988) define risk preference as a disposi- 
tional variable,? which presumes that it is a stablo personal trait, a latent 
variable, traditionally inferred from observed behavior of risk propensity in 
such settings like lotteries. This study tests whether risk preferences are 
domain-specific; that is, latent risk preferences translate into differing mani- 
fest risk preferences according to the context. Domain-specific risk pref- 
erence can be understood as a manifest psychological variable that may 
well be the result of the combination of latent risk propensity and the 
situation. Kahneman and Tversky's prospect theory (1979) suggests that 
‚ manifest risk preferences depend upon whether the subject frames his or 


! Participative budgeting refers to a specific managerial style in which subordinates are permitted to 
participate with their superiors in setting their performance budget (e.g., next period's budgeted production or 
budgeted sales; see Locke and Schweiger 1979). Participation is defined here as a budgeting regime where 
subordinates select performance goals jointly with their superiors (Young 1985). — 

? Young defines a risk-averse subordinate as one whose expected utility function for money is concave 
(Young 1985, 830) and measures the disposition with a conventional two-outcome lottery іп а context-free sce- 
nario. Waller employs the induced utility function procedure of Berg et al. (1986). Thus, both studies are within 
aF framework of the traditional expected utility paradigm which does not consider situation-dependent risk 
preferences. 
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State University. 
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her task in the context of gain or loss prospects, where gains and losses are 
defined in relation to a neutral reference point. If risk preferences are 
domain-specific, then past studies’ suggestion that incentive schemes 
should be designed in consideration of dispositional, or latent, risk pref- 
erences needs to be reexamined (Waller 1988; Kaplan 1982). 

The question before this study is: If subordinates are. influenced by 
prior period performance in setting current period budgets for themselves, 
will that influence take the form predicted by prospect theory and thus lead 
to riskier preferences (tight budgets) when the subordinates perceive them- 
selves in a losing situation? This is an important question considering 
Young's (1985) alluding to the possibility that inducing subordinates to less 
risk-averse behavior may be a way to favor tight budgetary standards and 
reduce slack. This prediction is consistent with prospect theory's 
implication that losers who are slow to adjust their reference point act in a 
more risk-seeking manner.? Thus, the induction of losing prospects might 
be a way to minimize budgetary slack. 

An additional concern in this study is to jointly test domain-specific: 
risk preferences and dispositions toward risk as influences over. budgetary 
decisions. Whereas prospect theory explains risk preferences as domain- 
specific contingencies, other theories construe risk preferences as disposi- 
tional. It is likely that both domain-specific and dispositional factors influ- 
ence budgetary decisions. This study deploys a conventional lottery pro- 
cedure to elicit and test dispositions toward risk. 

An experiment simulating the public accountants’ budgeting of billable 
hours was designed to test the hypothesis that subject preference for tight 
or safe budget behavior depends on the performance of coworkers and 
domain-specific risk preferences. The hypotheses were tested in an experi- 
ment employing 81 students. The results generally support the view that 
subordinates’ risk preferences are influenced by a situation-dependent vari- 
able. The reversal of risk preferences around a neutral reference point is 
statistically significant for both dispositionally risk-averse and dispositionally 
risk-seeking subjects. The dispositional variable also contributes to the ex- 
planation of variations in subjects’ manifest risk preferences. Thus the pro- 

` pensity to induce budgetary slack seems to be a joint function of situations 
. and dispositions. 


Key Words: Participative budgeting, Risk ЕЯ ind Hed. 
Budgeting. 


Data Availability: The experimental . data in this study are available from 
the author upon request. 


? Tversky and Kahneman (1981) РОМЕ that people generally evaluate alternatives in terms of either a 
minimal account or a more inclusive mental account. The minimal account includes only the direct conse- 
quences of a decision at hand. The inclusive mental account refers to situations in which the outcomes of an 
action affect the balance in a mental account that was previously set up by related actions, as in the.case of a 
bettor at the horse track who views the last race in the context of earlier races in the same day. According to 
prospect theory, if one is in a losing condition, the more inclusive account should lead to more risk-seeking 
behavior than the minimal account. Е 
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HE first section below presents the theoretical background of this study with a 

brief review of relevant literature. This is followed by the research hypotheses in 

the second section. The third section outlines the experimental task and proce- 
dures used to test the hypotheses. The results of the experiment are presented in the 
fourth section. The final section discusses the implications of the major findings of this 
study and makes suggestions for future research. 


I. Background 
Domain-specific Risk Preferences in Prospect Theory 


Tversky and Kahneman (1981) proposed prospect theory as an alternative theory of 
decision-making behavior under risk. They present empirical findings that choice 
behavior consistently violates certain axioms of expected utility theory. After reviewing 
recent evidence concerning the expected utility model, Schoemaker (1982) concluded 
that at the individual level most of the empirical evidence is difficult to reconcile with 
the principle of expected utility maximization. As such, the descriptive validity of that 
principle at the individual level remains in question. 

Prospect theory is one way to enhance this line of research inasmuch as it contains 
some identifiable differences from expected utility theory, differences that are 
empirically testable. The major differences between prospect theory and expected 
utility theory concern prospect theory's value function and its decision-weighting 
function. The value function, which is the Kahneman-Tversky version of a utility func- 
tion, is assumed to be concave for gains, convex for losses. The decision-weighting 
function reflects the impact of events on the overall attractiveness of gambles. From 
these functions, Kahneman and Tversky point out that a positive or negative translation 
of regular prospects may raise or lower the reference point. Likewise, a change in the 
reference point may change the preference ordering among a set of choice problems. 

Prospect theory has emphasized the importance of a reference point in determining 
preferences and choices among prospects. Reference points represent variations on the 
concept of an aspiration level. Prospect theory suggests that the location of the 
reference point and the way in which decision problems are coded and edited are crit- 
ical factors in the analysis of decision-making behavior. 

The theory posits a reflection effect that refers to the reversal of preferences around 
` a neutral reference point (no change in wealth). The reflection effect is implied by the 
value function that is concave on the positive domain and convex on the negative 
domain. 

Prospect theory proposes that people evaluate outcomes as deviations from a 
reference point. Given the concavity in the gain domain and convexity in the loss 
domain, the value function in prospect theory implies risk-aversion if outcomes are 
evaluated as gains and risk-seeking if outcomes are evaluated as losses in relation to an 
individual’s reference point. The reflection effect and framing effects result from this 
evaluation process. Since expected utility theory defines individuals’ utility over final 
wealth states, the framing of outcomes as gains or losses would be presumed irrelevant 
as long as the final wealth states associated with alternatives are identical. Therein lies 
the major difference between the two theories. 

Broadly speaking, the theoretical perspective of Kahneman and Tversky and 
related work suggests the following descriptive set of assumptions about risk attitudes: 
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(1) the utility (or value) function is defined in terms of levels and changes in current, 
rather than terminal, wealth; (2) changes in wealth are evaluated relative to a reference 
point; and (3) risk preference is conditioned by a reference point (for a detailed discus- 
-sion, see Kahneman and Tversky 1979; Libby and Fishburn 1977; Payne et al. 00, 


Empirical Evidence of Domain-specific Risk Preferences 


The reflection effect has often been tested using choices of gambles. TEN et al 
(1980, 1981) presented to subjects pairs of gambles with varying reference points ina- · 
nipulated by adding or subtracting a constant amount from all outcomes. Their results 
generally supported the.reflection effect.* However, other studies report evidence that 

. questions the generality of the reflection. effect (Hershey and Schoemaker 1980; 
Schneider and Lopes:1986; Cohen et al. 1987). . 
Leopard (1978) found that most subjects took more risk when they were "behind" 
- than when they were “ahead” in repeated gamble experiments. The subjects apparently 
risked more in an effort to catch up. It appears that subjects were unable to adjust their 
reference points to their current wealth position. In such instances, mental accruals. of 
past outcomes seem to be more salient than the independence of plays. 
Evidence consistent with the reflection effect has emerged in both ЕИ 
‚ experiments and field settings. Metzger (1985) found that bettors at the horse track are 
more speculative in later races than in early races. This could be accounted for by the 
notion that the reference point at the beginning of a racing day (e.g., break-even) is not 
adjusted to subsequent losses. Similar results are reported in capital markets. 
Lakonishok and Smidt (1986) and Shefrin and. Statman (1985) provide evidence that 
investors have a tendency to sell winning stocks too early (concave value function in 
the gain domain) and to hold losing stocks too long (convex value function in the loss 
domain). 
| ` Several accounting studies investigated framing effects in a tax context. Such 
: effects are closely related to the reflection effect in that the framing effect depends 
upon prospect theory's reflection effect.’ The evidence is generally mixed. While 
` Chang et al. (1987) and Schepanski and Kelsey (1990) found results consistent with pros- 
pect theory’s implications, Schadewald (1989) observed no significant framing effects 
in tax reporting decisions. - 

Recent research effort refines both the reflection effect and dectsion-weighting - 
functions in prospect theory (Hogarth and: Einhorn. 1990). Schoemaker (1990) also . 
provides some support to the notion of domain-specific risk preferences in prospect 
theory. Several studies extend the implications of prospect theory into a multi-period - 
context (Loewenstein 1988; Thaler and Johnson 1990; Loewenstein and Prelec 1991). 
Rachlin (1990) also provides an interesting extension of prospect theory into multi- 
. period situations involving a string of losses. | l 
| In summary, prospect theory's assumption of doms-specitie effects on risk 

preferences is an important concept in current research on decision-making under 


* Petty and Scott (1981) conducted a survey of capital budgeting practices of Fortune 500 firma arid found 
that the idea of the target return is widely used as a reference point in business decision making. 

* The framing effect posits that objectively identical problems (in terms of final wealth states) are perceived 
differently depending on how those problems are described. Different framings of a problem often induce 
different behaviors. A framing effect would be expected if the reflection effect holds. If the reflection effect 
бова not hold, however, tara Weld bona roson он В between different framing 
conditions. * i 
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“uncertainty, although not all of the empirical evidence is consistent with it. Given the | 
‘initial evidence that dispositional risk attitude is a determinant of budgetary slack 
(Young 1985; Waller 1988), this study’s major contribution is to introduce prospect 
theory’s domain-specific risk preference in a budgetary setting, 


II. Research Hypotheses 


The most. relevant feature of prospect theory for this study is ИРЕ risk 
preferences: risk-averse behavior above a reference point and risk-seeking behavior 
below. The location of a reference point is critical in testing domain-specific risk pref- 
erences and often difficult to operationalize. To overcome that difficulty, Fishburn's 
(1977) suggestion that people perceive tlie average performance of others in the same 
task as their reference point is adopted in this study (see also Payne et al. 1980, 1981). 

Relying on such work, this study assumes that a subordinate perceives the average 
performance of fellow workers in a comparable position as the reference point. Compe- | 
tition in a business environment and an individual's self-esteem support the validity of 
this assumption inasmuch as both competition and self-esteem can be derived through 
comparison of the self with others. For example, an entrepreneur who is weathering a 
slump with greater success than his competitors.may interpret a small loss as a gain, 
relative to the larger loss he had reason to expect (Kahneman and Tversky 1979, 286). 

Using Kahneman and Tversky's notation of choice problems, let (x, p; y, 1—p) 
represent a prospect which yields x with probability of p and y with probability of 1—p. : 
the Eve participattye badgeting problem can then be греша as follows; i 


ET." (M1, р; M4, 1-р) as 
` В. (M2, 1; M3, 0), а ОЛА Ud .-q 


where M1 is the Gutcome if a tight budget is chosen and achieved; м2, ів ће ива if. 
a safe budget is chosen and achieved; M3 is the outcome if a safe budget i is ‘chosen’ but 
not met; M4 is the outcome if a tight budget is chosen bùt not. met; and, p is the 
probability that a subordinate will achieve a tight budget. Thus budgeted performance 
_ in alternative A represents a risky choice, whereas budgeted performance in alternative 
B represents a riskless choice with a certain outcome. The outcomes of a tight budget 
. (M1 and M4) correspond to gain and loss domains, respectively, and the outcome of a 


safe budget (M2).is the certainty equivalence of the outcomes of a tight budget (М1 and : 


M4). A tight budget (A) has a greater outcome variance than a safe budget (B). Achieving 
a tight budget (M1) rewards more than achieving a safe budget (M2), whereas failing a 
- tight budget (МА) is more detrimental to performance than achieving a safe budget (M2). 
That is, M1 is greater than M2 and М4 is smaller than M2 (M1» M2» МА). The relation- 
ships among M1, M2, and M4 are critical, whereas the outcome of failing a safe budget 
is not important in that the safe budget is a budget with excessive budgetary slack, a 
Budget which is certain +0 Бе met, : 


| Hypothesis Hi 


If the subordinate views the average performance of his or her fellow workers asa 
. reference point, then the subordinate’s risk preferences would depend, in part, on his 
or.her current status relative to others; that is, whether performance is below or above 
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Figure 1 
Predictions of Hypothesis H1: 
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the average performance, with average performance ọperationalized as a zero budget 
variance. Domain-specific risk preferences suggested by prospect theory predict risk- 
seeking in a loss domain and risk-aversion in a gain domain. If the subordinate is below 
the average performance of fellow workers, he or she would choose a tight budget if the 
reward associated with meeting a tight budget is sufficiently large to make up for the 
underachievement in preceding periods. In other words, the subordinate would take a 
risky action if the difference between M1 and M2 is equal to or greater than the magni- 
tude of unfavorable discrepancy between his or her performance and the average per- 
formance in a prior period (eq. [1]. If the subordinate has a favorable variance (а gain 
position), he or she would choose a safe budget since the concave value function 
. implies that that the subjective value associated with a safe budget is greater than the 
. subjective value of a tight budget. Hypothesis H1 then follows from the above predic- ` 
tions (fig. 1). Empirical results will support the first hypothesis if the subjects’ mean 
` response in the loss condition is significantly skewed toward the tight budget while the 
mean response in the gain condition is significantly skewed toward the safe budget. 


H1: The subordinate is more likely to prefer a tight budget when below, 
and a safe budget when above the average performance of fellow workers. 


. Hypothesis H2 


Past studies in participative budgeting (Young 1985; Waller 1988) treated risk - 
erence as a dispositional characteristic of the individual; that is, as a latent and invari- 
ant attribute of personality. With such a view, dispositionally risk-averse subjects 
would always prefer safe budgets to tight budgets, whereas dispositionally risk-seeking 

_ subjects would always prefer tight budgets to safe budgets regardless of their perfor- 
mance relative to the average performance of other workers. 

| This study tests prospect theory's proposition that thé antecedent of a subordinate's 
preference for a tight or a safe budget is a domain-specific variable. Given the finding 
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by Young (1985) and Waller (1988) that Ей risk attitude is a determinant of 
budgetary slack, a question arises: Do both groups of subjects whose attitudes toward 
risk are dispositionally different (risk-averse and risk-seeking) exhibit different prefer- 
ences for tight as opposed to safe budgets depending on the average performance of | 
fellow workers? 

Prospect theory proposes that a domain defined by a reference point is the only rel- 
evant variable in explaining risk preferences. That is, the shape of the value function is 
presumed determined by a situation relative to a reference point but not by disposition. 
This is a very strong claim inasmuch as it is insensitive to the tenets of expected utility 
theory. Apart from Lopes (1984) and Schneider and Lopes (1980), extant research does 
not attempt to jointly test both situational effects (as posited by prospect theory) and dis- 
positional ones (as posited by expected utility theory). Lopes (1984) suggests that dispo- 
sitionally risk-averse and risk-seeking subjects differ in judgments of riskiness—the two . 
groups of subjects may differ in whether they pay most attention to the worst or the best 
outcomes in risky distributions. Schneider and Lopes (1986) find that prospect theory's 
value function describes the preferences.of dispositionally risk-averse subjects for gains 
and dispositionally risk-seeking subjects for losses, although the reflection effect is 
weak and irregular except for lotteries with riskless components. These studies provide 
limited implications for. the situational effects in that situational variables are 
manipulated with context-free lotteries involving positive or negative outcomes. 

This study makes .some effort to jointly test the two theories in an accounting 
setting, especially since previous studies show that dispositions toward risk influence 
budgetary decisions. Specifically, the study examines whether both dispositionally risk- 
seeking and dispositionally. risk-averse subjects will prefer safe budgets if they are 
above the. average performance of fellow workers and tight budgets if they are below 
the average performance of fellow workers. The second hypothesis will be tested by 
analyzing mean responses of dispositionally risk-seeking and не) risk- 
averse groups separately. 


H2: Both dispositionally risk-seeking and dispositionally risk-averse groups 
exhibit domain- реВ risk preferences. 


s III. Method 
Design 

The experimental design is a 2x2 factorial. The factors are the subject's status 
relative to average performance (below average vs. above average) and the subject's dis- - 
positional risk attitude (risk-averse vs. risk-seeking). The situational factor was manipv-. 
lated as a between-subjects factor, while the disposition toward risk variable was 
measured using a conventional lottery. The subjects’ risk attitudes (dispositions) were 
measured first. Subjects were then randomly assigned to a gain condition (above 
average performance condition) or a loss condition (below average performance 
condition). Table 1 displays the experimental design and predicied directions of mean 
responses in each condition. 


Subjects 


Subjects were 81 undergraduate seniors majoring in accounting at a Big Ten uni- 
versity. The experiment was introduced as a study of public accountants' decision 
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Table 1 
Experimental Design 
Situation | 
Disposition f Loss Domain Gain Domain ` 

Risk-seeking "x Cell A* B 
Risk-averse с x; D. 
Comparison of Mean Preference Ratings A 

Hypothesis H1 (A+C)/2<0 and (B+D)/2>0 
Hypothesis H2 l А<0 & В>0 and C<0 & В>0 


* Cell entries are mean preference ratings. 


behavior in the context of budgeted billable hours. Budgeted billable hours was chosen 
for the experimental task since subjects were expected to relate to it because most of 
them will soon begin careers as accountants. Furthermore, an experimental task that is 
salient and personally relevant is more likely to lead subjects to devote more attention 
to the task (Deci 1975; Fischhoff 1982). Personal relevance and salience are particularly 
important in studies of judgment rather than performance since it is difficult to utilize 
monetary payments as incentives in studies of judgment. Accounting seniors are gener- 
ally concerned about their future careers in public accounting, and the hypothetical 
cases of budgeting and performance evaluation in a public accounting firm would be 
expected to be salient experimental stimuli to them. The questionnaires were reviewed 
for contextual considerations by a former partner in a large public accounting firm. 
The experiment took approximately 20 minutes to complete. 


Procedure 


Dispositional Risk Attitude Measurement. The subjects received risk attitude mea- 
surement questionnaires first. The subjects' risk attitudes were measured in a 
conventional way. Each subject indicated his or her willingness to play a gamble 
similar to gambles used by Kahneman and Tversky (1979).° The gamble was a mixed 
gamble involving a choice between a 0.5 chance of winning $10 and a 0.5 chance of 
losing $10 or, alternatively, a choice of no play. The subjects’ response scale ranged 
from 1 (extreme willingness) to 9 (extreme unwillingness). The mean of the subjects" 
dispositional risk attitudes was 5.3, which suggests, as one would perhaps expect, an 
overall indifference for playing the gamble.’ 


* The hypothetical gamble was chosen rather than a real gamble since the subjects playing a lottery with an 
initial endowment of $10 may perceive the gamble as a choice involving gains for which prospect theory 
predicts risk aversion. If so, the lottery becomes a gamble of (20, 0.5; 0, 0.5), as opposed to a gamble of (10, 0.5; 
—10, 0.5), in Kahneman and Tversky's notation (1979). Given the short duration of the experiments, the 
subject’s reference point in the lottery is likely to be his or her net wealth before the endowment. . 

? To control any possible confounding effect due to the response scale, one half of the subjects received the 
opposite order of willingness scale which ranges from 1 (extreme unwillingness) to 9 (extreme willingness). 
The different orderings of risk attitude measurement scales did not produce any difference in responses at con- 
ventional probability levels. 
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Based on the elicitation, subjects were classified as risk-seeking or risk-averse 
according to their dispositions toward lotteries. A subject was classified as risk-averse 
if his or her response was above 5 (indifference) and risk-seeking if equal to or below 5. 
This procedure resulted in an approximately equal number of subjects in each disposi- 
‘tional risk attitude group; the risk-seeking group included 40 subjects and the in 
averse group included 41 subjects. 

Main Experimental Sessions. Subjects then read a case about a hypothetical audit 
engagement. Each subject assumed the role of an entry level accountant in a public 
accounting firm with no work history. This was done to control any confounding effect 
of work history on the budgetary choice, though there is little reason to expect such an - 
effect given that subjects had very little work history. The budgeted billable hours and 
the variance between the budgeted and the actual billable hours were described briefly. 
The accounting firm's performance evaluation scheme was described as involving the 
use of the time budget variance as a measure of the accountant's performance. The 
subjects were instructed that a zero variance was an average performance of all fellow 

workers in the firm. | 

The subjects' situational variable was a loss or a gain dimension, depending upon 
the experimental condition. The loss condition was described as a tentative unfavor- 
able variance in billable hours, and the gain condition was described as a tentative 
favorable variance in billable hours (refer to appendix A). The subjects were told that 
they were in the final stage of the audit and that their budgetary choices in this stage 
'and the resulting outcomes would determine the total variances of the audit and 
therefore their overall performance. Е 

Subjects were then asked to choose between а tight budget and a safe budget and to 
indicate the strength of their preference. The subjects' responses in this stage are the 
primary focus of this study. In the loss condition, the tight budget has two possible out- 
comes—a 0.5 chance to incur a slightly favorable variance for the entire audit engage- 
ment, and a 0.5 chance to incur another unfavorable variance in the coming month, an 
outcome that would result in a large unfavorable variance for the entire audit 
engagement. The safe budget has one certain outcome in which no variance in the 
current period is incurred. However, choosing the safe budget would make it impossi- 
ble to overcome the unfavorable variance that was accrued in the prior month. As a 
result, the subject who chooses a safe budget would guarantee the overall variance for 
the entire audit engagement to be unfavorable. The gain condition is similar to the loss 
condition except that the subject has a favorable variance prior to the completion of the 
audit engagement. In this gain setting, choosing the safe budget would result in a 
slightly favorable variance for the entire audit, whereas choosing the tight budget 
would yield a 0.5 chance of a large favorable variance and a 0.5 chance of a slightly 
unfavorable variance for the entire audit. In both conditions, the expected values of 
tight and safe budgets are the same. 

Subjects' responses are recorded by combining the response to a forced choice with 
a preference rating into a single measure. The choice of a tight (risky) budget is 
recorded as “—"” and the choice of a safe (riskless) budget is recorded as “+”. Thus, 
combined responses vary from — 5 (strong preference for a risky choice) to a +5 (strong 
preference for a riskless choice). If combined responses are close to zero (either —1 or 

+1), for example, they are interpreted as slight preferences. The analysis uses the com- 
bined measure as the dependent variable. The forced choice represents the subject's 
binary choice of either type of budget. The subject's preference rating of a selected bud- 
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Table 2 
Profile of Subjects. 
Demographic Variables A 
Mean age ` 22.3 
: Female 45 subjects 
Male | ‚36 subjects 
„ Accounting Senior DES Ts .. 79 subjects 
"^ Accounting graduated Є. z 2 subjects 
'. Mean semester hours in cost accounting а. 5.7 semester hours | 
. Mean semster hours in auditing b. ,.9.0semester hours ' 
^ Career objective: ' Pus d E 
Public accounting 54 subjects (66.7%) . . 
Accounting-related jobs " 19 subjects (23.596) | 
Nonaccounting job ; 8 subjects (9.996) 
Job experience: | < U ` 
l No experience · А 50 subjects 
Part-time experience T. 28 subjects 
Full-time experience ^ . P. d Е 3 subjects. 





get represents the strength of his or her preference. Thus the combined measure of 
choice and preference rating represents a finer measure of the subject's preference. 
The major conclusions apply to both the forced choice responses and to the combined 
measures (Levin et al. 1987). | i 

Manipulation Check and Profile of Subjects. After the main koorioni] trials were 
completed, the subjects responded to a manipulation check question. That question ` 
elicited а self-report on their performance prior to the final stage of the audit relative to 
the average performance of other workers. The subjects' responses could range from 1 
(below average), to 2 (average), and to 3 (above average). The mean response to the 
question was 1.37 in the loss condition and 2.85 in the gain condition. These were sig- 
nificantly different (= 11.9, p « 0.001). That is, the status variable was арине, аз 
intended. . 

Table 2 shows a profile of subjects. Two thirds of the subjects indicated the practice : 
of public accounting as their immediate career objective. Only eight subjects (10 
percent) indicated that their career objective-was other than accounting-related jobs. 
Thus, as expected, the subjects were a relatively homogeneous group with respect to 
future career objectives. Most subjects had six semester credits of cost accounting and 
three semester credits of auditing. Thirty-eight percent of the subjects had work 
experience, most of which involved summer а in Е. firms, part-time 
cashiers, end other limited а арак e 


* The demographic variables in -table 2 were tested for any ee Bence in mean preference 
‘ratings. None of them were Зао at conventional probability levels. 








ТаЫе 3 
ANOVA Results* 
к 














AE Sum of Mean : 
"- df Square - 8.5. Е Probability 
, Situational mE | 
variable (А) 1 243.2 243.2 28.09 . 0.0001 
Dispositional 
variable (B) 1 57.8 57.8 6.64 0.0119 
Interaction (A*B) 1 ` 4.5 4.5 . 0.52 0.4722 
Error 77 670.8 84 
Total 80 976.3 
* R?z-0.31. 
Overview ` 


Overall, the results of the experiment supported the predictions of this study 
derived from prospect theory as well as the conclusions that dispositions toward risk do 
condition budgetary choice. The overall ANOVA results showed that both the situa- 
tional variable and the dispositional variable were statistically significant (F— 28.09, 
p «0.001, and F=6.64, p<.01, respectively). The interaction between the two indepen- 
dent variables was not statistically significant (Е=0.52, p« 0.47). The results of the 
ANOVA test are summarized in table 3. The purpose of the ANOVA test is to check the 


„overall significance of the two independent variables in explaining variations in the 


subjects’ budgetary choices.? The ANOVA test was conducted as a mixed model. with 
the situational variable treated as a fixed effect and the dispositional variable treated as 
a random effect. Specific predictions were further tested by examining the signs and 
the magnitudes of mean preference ee as displayed: in table 1. Tests of the two 
hypotheses were one-tailed t-tests. 


Hypothesis H1. 


The first hypothesis posits that the subordinate is more cere to prefer a tight Бид-` 
get. when below, and a safe budget when above the average performance of other 
workers. The mean preference ratings of the subjects were —0.36 in the loss condition 
and 3.10 in the gain condition. This difference is significant at p<0.001 (t=5.14). The 
signs of the mean preference ratings are in the predicted direction. However, the mean 
preference rating in the loss condition was not significantly less than zero (t=0.68, 
p<0.26). That is, the subordinates preferred the safe budget over the tight budget when 
they were performing above the average performance of fellow workers, but they were 
apparently indifferent between the tight budget and the safe budget when they were 
below the average performance of fellow workers. Although the mean preference 


* A Chow test was conducted to examine the incremental explanatory power of the situational variable Я 


over ће dispositional variable. The result was significant (F=7. 50, р<.0001). : 
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Table 4 
Mean Preference Ratings 
Preference Hatings 
Loss Domain — Gain Domain- - 
АП Subjects ` | 0-38 - . $.10* 
Risk Attitude - l 
Risk-seeking subjects —1.53* : 2.52* 
Risk-averse subjects 0.64 | 3.74* 
* Significantly different from 0 at р<0.05. | | 
Figure 2 
Preference Ratings of All Subjects 
Preference 
ratings 





Loss domain | ' . Gain domain 


rating in the loss condition is not consistent with risk-seeking behavior for losses, the 
results provide some support for the reflection effect in that significantly different pref- 
erences were observed: across experimental conditions, The data are summarized in 
table 4 and figure 2. ; 


Hypothesis H2 


The second hypothesis predicts that the reflection effect holds. for both 
dispositionally risk-seeking and dispositionally risk-averse subjects. Mean preference 
ratings of dispositionally risk-seeking subjects were —1.53 in the loss condition and 

: 2.52 in the gain condition. The two mean values were significantly different (t= 4.02, 
p«0:001). The mean rating in the loss domain was significantly less than zero (p « 0.05; 
t=1.94). Likewise, the mean rating in the gain domain was significantly greater than 
zero (p« 0.001; t=3.95). (See table 4 and fig. a 
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Figure 3 
Preferenco Ratings of Risk-averse vs. Risk-seeking nne 
Preference 


ratings 





Loss domain ^ Gain domain 


* Mean preference ratings of the dispositionally risk-averse subjects. 
+ Mean preference ratings of the dispositionally risk-seeking subjects. 


From these results, it appears that the reflection effect was more pronounced 
among the dispositionally risk-seeking subjects than among the dispositionally risk- 
averse subjects. Mean preference ratings for the dispositionally risk-averse subjects 
were 0.64 in the loss condition, and 3.74 in the gain condition (table 4 and fig. 3). The 
mean rating in the gain condition was significantly greater than zero (#=8.4, p « 0.001), | 
whereas it was not significantly less than zero in the loss condition (t=0.92, p« 37). 
Since the reflection effect predicts a negative mean preference rating in the loss 
condition, the observed mean rating in the loss condition does not support the 
prediction that the dispositionally risk-averse subjects would be more likely to.prefer a 
tight budget when below the average performance of other workers. However, even 
these results can be interpreted as weak support for the reflection effect in that the dis- 
positionally risk-averse subjects’ mean ratings were significantly lower in the loss than 
in the gain condition (#=3:65, p« 0.0005). This suggests that the dispositionally risk- 
averse subjects showed a significantly different budgetary choice behavior, depending 
on their performance relative to the average performance of fellow workers. . 

Tests of hypothesis H2 provided additional support for hypothesis H1. That is, sig- 
nificantly different risk preferences were observed not only for all the subjects on 
average but also across the subjects who differed in their dispositional attitude toward 
risk. This is an important extension of past findings that the dispositional risk attitudes 
measured by context-free choice problems can have a significant impact on subordi- 
nates’ self-selection of performance budgets. These results also lend support to the 
notion that both disposition and situation condition risk preferences ‹ and, through those 

preferences, budgetary choices. 

The mean preference rating of dispositionally risk-seoking subjects was signifi- 
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cantly lower than that of dispositionally risk-averse subjects (0.6 vs. 2.07) across the two 
domains (t= 1.93, p « 0.01). This.is consistent with the claims made by Young (1985) and 
Waller (1988) that different budgetary decisions result from dispositionally different 
risk attitudes. — 


`V. Discussion and Concluding Remarks 


This study addressed two specific issues: does context influence risk preferences; 
and, if so, does context provide incremental explanatory power over and above disposi- 
tions toward risk? The results generally support positive answers to both questions. The 
most significant finding is that risk preference is a function of the combined effect of 
context and disposition. The empirical test in this study can be viewed as a joint test of 
the reference point concept and domain-specific risk preferences. The findings are con- - 
sistent with the view that subordinates set their reference point (or aspiration level) to 
the average performance of other workers as well as the view.that subordinates are risk- 
averse for outcomes above the reference point and risk-seeking for outcomes below it. 

The evidence presented in this paper raises stimulating questions for future. 
research. However, this study has several limitations. First, the tendency to prefer a 
tight budget may apply only to a subordinate whose below-average performance is due 
to exogenous variables; for example, chance-related events or externally imposed con- 
straints. Consistent below-average performance due to inherently low ability may lead 
to the feeling of “learned helplessness" (Seligman 1975) and thus may not lead such 
subordinates to lower budgetary slack. Second, this study employed a measure of 
dispositional risk attitude similar to past studies (Young 1985; Schneider and Lopes 
1986). It is possible that this crude measure of risk attitude may have contributed to the 
limited effect of the dispositional variable on subject responses. 


Appendix A  . 
Experimental Instrument for the Loss Condition 


. You are currently involved in conducting the audit for Tri-State Company, one of the largest clients in 
. your office. The total time budget you established to complete the entire audit for this client at the beginning 
‘of the audit was 300 hours. The audit is nearing its completion. Unfortunately, you have experienced 
difficulties in the course of this audit. You budgeted 200 hours for tis audit work that you have dona so fat, 
. You have used 220 hours. As such, you have a tentative unfavorable variance of 20 hours. 

The work that you still must do to complete this audit was originally budgeted to take 100 hours. You 
-havo tho taek ck revising this original budget: This is the Final stage of the audit. Athe end ofthis stage, your 

superior will assess your total budget variance and review your performansa, 

XOU Rust oot ORSON er ODEON вео 


' Option A 


Е" the monthly time budget at 70 hours. If you elect this monthly budget, you must work more quickly 
Pe penu ое aD MEHR One of the following two outcomes will then occur. 


Outcome 1. You will be able to complete the remaining work within the 70 hours budgeted. This will 
give you a favorable variance of 10 hours for the entire audit. There is a 50 percent probability of this 
outcome occurring. 


Outcome 2. а paol work он take tke te Corre 

these errors to be sure that the audit is done properly, this will cause you to spend a total of 130 hours in 

| ИЕ НЕМ БИ hours for the total 
SUE TIRES AEG SO pereat рон оу o охааа. 
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Option B 
Set the monthly budget at 100 hours. This is the amount of time oMginally budgeted to complete the 
remaining portion of the audit. If you select this monthly budget, you will be able to work at a normal work 
pace in completing the audit. This will mean that you have an unfavorable variance of 20 hours for the total 
audit. There is a 100 percent probability of this outcome occurring if you choose B. 





I choose (enter A or B). 
Please indicate how much you prefer the choice you made in relation to the other one. 
1------  —P galeses 4------5 
Slightly Moderately Very Much 
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Editor's Comment: А "Forum" is a collection of articles around a common theme. Accepted refereed 
articles are generally followed by an invited “perspective” that offers a synthesis and suggestions for future 
directions of research on issues related to that theme. I had invited a group of professors to write two per- 
spectives on "LIFO choice" but, for various reasons, closure could not be achieved. Thus, this "Forum" 
stands incomplete. 

I had hoped the "perspective" would examine the extent to which the choice of LIFO or alternative 
inventory valuation methods is viewed as a signal of management’s quality and strategy. For example, in 
what way does that choice describe a “corporate personality’? How does such a choice fit in the firm’s port- 
folio of disclosure and incentive mechanisms? The articles included in this forum address some of these 
issues and advance our understanding of them a bit, but they do not help in offering full appreciation of the 
LIFO puzzle. We continue to be relatively uninformed about these issues and know little about the real rea- 
sons that many firms do not switch to LIFO when it appears that they would benefit by positive tax savings. 
Although the uncertainty about the LIFO puzzle is not reduced significantly, the three articles included in 
this Forum raise some interesting questions and offer insights for future research. 
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On Optimal Choice of Inventory 
_ Accounting Method 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: Inventory accounting rules may have 
a purchase (production) repercüssion on the firm that affects stockholders’ 
wealth, because managers, paid by an accounting income-based contract, 

: can potentially distort the operation while maximizing their payoffs. Stock- 
holders, by directly.or indirectly dictating the accounting policy choice, сап 
use accounting rules to implement their preferences and control the 
managers. 

Analysis of such a scenario indicates that the stockholders' pref- 
erences towards accounting rules are driven primarily by three factors, the 
tax rate, the acquisition price, and the rate of real holding gain. With no 
taxes, and absent inflation, FIFO (first in, first out) implements the first- . 
best decision rule. When taxes are present, the preferences.of owners and 
managers diverge, which may lead to operating distortions. 

An optimal accounting policy choice decision must consider this dis- 
tortion (the incentive effect) as well as the tax gain possible with LIFO (last 
in, first out). Further analysis shows that FIFO may still be preferred over 
LIFO under certain conditions because an incentive effect may exceed an 
"obvious" tax advantage with LIFO. Abdel-khalik (1985) has provided 
empirical evidence suggesting that there are incentives for corporate execu- 

- tives to stay on FIFO despite the apparent LIFO tax advantages possibly be- 
cause their incentives are income-based. Larcker (1983) provides indepen- 
‚ dent evidence that often management compensation contracts are indeed 
based on accounting income. Thus, when. incentive considerations are 
present, the cash flow effects as shown by Sunder (1976) may not be 
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obvious, and our analysis questions the conventional wisdom that firms . 
tend to switch to LIFO at the time of rising prices. 
| Although the effect of LIFO versus FIFO accounting rule í on firm cash.. 
flow is well-known,’ many firms continue to follow FIFO in spite of tax ` 
advantages with LIFO.? Granof and Short (1984) reported that more than ` 
30 percent of firms in their non-LIFO sample rejected LIFO because of "ex- - 

. cessive cost" or "other adverse consequences." We argue that investors ` 
choose an inventory accounting method to optimize the trade-off between ` 
incentive effect and tax gain, and align the managers’ interests as much as 
possible with those of the stockholders.?. ` | 


Кеу Words: LIFO/FIFO, Incentive effects, Accounting policy choice. 


E first discuss the role of the manager in choosing accounting policy and argue 

that managers have very little real choice in this regard. Next, we describe the 

setting. In the third section, we construct the model and analyze the cost trade- 
off between incentive effect and tax gain. Some concluding remarks follow. 


I. Accounting Policy Choice and the Manager 


. How agb real freedom do the managers have in making a self-serving accounting 
policy choice? This is an empirical issue. We assume that investors, anticipating the 
managers' motives, do not delegate the inventory accounting. decision if such 
delegation leads to a dead-weight loss (from not using potential tax savings). The inven- 
tory accounting rule is observable, and a forcing contract should be possible, which 
would eliminate the stockholders' need to adjust (ex post) for uncontrollable ineffi- 
ciency arising out of such choice.‘ Instead, given the limited access to information and 
the existence of the accounting system for other. purposes, such as external reporting 
and taxes, stockholders can use the accounting rules as mechanisms to implement their 
objectives. Therefore, although it may appear that management is making the choice of 
accounting policy, they may be doing so in concurrence with the stockholders.? It is on 
the basis of this premise that we pursue our analysis.‘ 


- ! When costs are rising and the firm pays corporate taxes, the firm's reported periodic income Med 
(increases) when the firm adopts LIFO (FIFO) inventory valuation method. However, Sunder (1978) shows that 
the firm's cash flows increase (decrease) with LIFO (FIFO) under a very general set of conditions. One such 
condition is that the cost of capital be greater than the inflation rate. : 

: 2 The empirical findings for LIFO adoption are quite clear: the greater the tax savings potential, the greater 
the probability that the firm will adopt the LIFO inventory valuation method (Biddle 1980; Morse and 
Richardson 1983). Capital market reaction to a firm's decision to change their inventory valuation method 
from FIFO to LIFO is ambiguous; e.g., Abdel-khalik and McKeown (1978), Aharony and Bar-Yosef (1987), 
Biddle and Lindahl (1982), Brown (1980), Murray (1983), Ricks (1982), Stevenson (1987), and Sunder (99 
report conflicting evidence of LIFO adoption on stockholders’ wealth. 

? For a similar argument in the context of a choice of depreciation method see Ramakrishnan (1988). 

* The above argument, of course, ignores the cost of writing such a forcing contract. But notice.that the 
stockholders may not need an explicit contract to implement their preferred accounting method. They can 
volce their concerns during the firm's annual meeting and make their preferences known through voting. 

* The manager must work according to the wishes of the majority of the stockholders, who have the power 
to remove the manager for nonperformance. Whether there is a conflict of interest between the majority anid 
the minority stockholders is an interesting issue, but we do not consider it here. ‘ i 

* Delegating the choice of inventory accounting policy may allow managers to signal their нуде 
information (Bar-Yosef et al. 1991; Hughes and Schwartz 1988). We preclude that possibility in our model. 
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П. The Setting 


Consider a setting involving resale. of goods. Suppose the goods have uncertain 
demand distributed uniformly U (0, x), but it is common knowledge that there are 
two possible values of the maximum demand, x^ and x*, corresponding to two possible 
states of high and low demand. There are three periods in the model. During the initial 
period (0), the owner procures some goods (a quantity хо at a cost фо). At the beginning 
of the next period (1), the manager is hired to manage the operations. Upon hiring, the 
manager gets to know the demand state realization (x* or x^). At the beginning of 
period 1, the manager purchases a quantity x, at a cost ¢,. In this period, the firm sells a 
quantity Q at a price p and incurs other operating expenses. We assume that the 
procurement and other operating costs are c(x,) and are incurred in cash. We assume 
. that marginal costs are increasing at a non-decreasing rate, specifically, с’ (+ )>0 and 

C"( *)z:0.* Thus, if purchasing is delegated, the manager can arrive at a decision using 
more information. Without the manager, the owner must decide on the level of 
purchase on some average demand level based on prior. information.’ At the end of 
period 1, the manager leaves the employment and hands over excess inventory, if any.” 
The excess inventory is sold by the owner in period 2 for a price К « ф,. Tax at the rate T 
is payable on current income at the end of period 1, and the tax on the profit on liquida- 
tion is paid at the end of period 2. In addition, we assume that both parties are risk- 
.' At first, we assume that the manager is rewarded on the basis of income for the 

period." Our main objective is to examine the impact of inventory accounting method 
. on managerial decisions, given such an accounting income-based contract.'? Subse- 
quently, we consider.a variation in the income-based contract where the manager can 
be made liable for the inventory loss incurred during the first period. Use of LIFO can : 
potentially defer tax for one period when ф,>ф,. However, choice of an inventory 
accounting rule can alter gos and the performance measure, accounting income. 


.' Wo use uniform distribution for analytical trctaility but our basic resilta сап be interpreted 
equivalently for other probability distributions, `- 

* The linear cost function c(x)=a-+bex satisfies the above conditions. Though not necessary, c*(*)z0 is 
sufficient for an interior solution of our problem. 

э Depending on the manager's private information, it may not always be optimal to decide on the basis of 


additional information. Later, we establish the condition for the manager’s information to have value, and Е 
. restrict our analysis to that case. 


ж This assumption udes creetion of any long-term contract with the manager. The accounts with the Е 
manager must be settled when the relationship of the manager with the firm comes to an end. We consider this 
assumption realistic because the duration of contracts with the manager in real world is usually shorter than- 
the life of the firm. Managers often leave the employment of a firm before the cash flow effects of their decisions 
are fully known, and their accounts are settled at the time they leave the employment. 

ft ів possible to Gonietract а soenario with accounts tncomé ax the obvious candidate for welling 
contract. For example, if the owner observes only the assets at the beginning and at the end of the period (end- 
ing balances of cash and the inventory in this case), the difference between net assets (i.e., accounting income), 
must become the basis of all contracts. The manager’s pay could be wel, where w is some weight and I, the 
accounting income. Such contracts could be invariant to the firm's accounting policy choice, as reported by 
Healy (1985). For some empirical evidence of such contracts, see Larcker (1983). Notice that en income-hased 
contract captures the ри 
manager, 


ч We do not НН dologia dpunalions not du wo ask 
hee de to write a contract an income. Yet, notice that there is an economic demand for managers 
our setting, · ^ .. 
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Therefore, as wə show in the following model, an optimal rule must trade off tax sav- 
ings and the cost associated with suboptimal decision making. 


m. The Model 


First, we establish'when the manager’s information has value. As described above, 
the manager starts with an initial inventory of xo units. Assessing the demand for out- 
put, the manager needs to decide the quantity of units to be purchased (denoted x,). Let 
х' and let x? be the two optimal purchase policies corresponding to the high and low 
demand states that have maximum demand, x” and Хх", respectively. Let the.cash flow 
in the high and low state be CFH and CFL, respectively, and h, the probability of the 
high state. If the owner could obtain the additional information, potentially the owner 
can generate an expected cash flow of h « CFH+(1—h)CFL and decide to purchase x? 
with a probability h and x} with a probability (1—h). This is the benchmark (first-best) 
level of cash flow for the owner. Without additional information, let x4 be the owner's 
· decision based on the expected demand (based on the prior distribution given by. 

x4=hx"+(1—h)x*). Let the operating policy based on x? lead to a cash flow denoted 
CFA. For the information to have value, it is necessary that: _ 


“he CFH+(1—h)CFL>CFA, 


a condition we assume to exist. Even though! the above condition 13 satisfied, it does not — 
necessarily follow that the owner would continue to gain when the operating decision 
is delegated. If, however, the cash flow generated in the delegated regime approaches 
that of the left-hand side of the above inequality, the net gain to the owner becomes 
comparable to the first-best level-of cash flow. To ensure a net gain to the owner іп a 
delegated regime, it must be true that (the owner's share of) the weighted average of the 
cash flows associated with maximized income is greater than the average cash flow. Let 
СЕНІМ and СЕШМ be the two cash flows in high and low demand states, respectively, 
when the manager maximizes income. A necessary and sufficient condition for the 
manager's information to have value in this setting is: 


a- шв. CFHIM-(1- -h)* РТ 


where т is ће manager's share of the cash. flow. Although this condition need not be 
satisfied in all cases,“ we restrict our analysis to those cases where this condition . 
holds. Intuitively, the above condition guarantees a demand for the manager and his or 
her private information. . 

We assume that it is possible to randomize between LIFO and FIFO, and denote ё ав . 
the fraction of inventory carried on FIFO basis. This assumption allows us to identify 
an optimal mixed strategy in the accounting policy choice. First, we show how the 
choice of inventory valuation rule may induce goal congruence in the absence of taxes. 
Since the accounting rule alters income and, thus, taxes, inducing the desired decision 
(LIFO) does not necessarily lead to a first-best solution. Therefore, we derive the 
second-best optimal choice of inventory accounting rule when taxes are present. Note 
that the computation method for inventory, income, and cash flow are identical for 


13 Notice that the above condition is a sufficient rather than a necessary condition for the managers 
information to have wakin f Pis etiba Lo eee ee НВ aiiora 
ие и 989). 
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"Table 1 
Calculation of Ending Inventory (EINV) 





Demand (Q) Portion of FIFO . Portion of LIFO 
А 0=05х о &[(xo—Q)* ot х.ф] р + . (1 -)[xe* o (xi - Qh] 
| XosQsx 0000 &(xetXxi-Q)éi * (1—8)[xo*óo- (4 —Q)*61] 
х.5О5хо+х, 8(хо+х,.-9)Ф, ^: + (1—5)(xo xi ~Q) ġo 
Xo tX SQE = о — gus 0 
EINV Xi-do еф 20e ker, | + -(6.— =) | 


2х 


Note: Expected cost of goods sold (ECGS) = хоефо+х.•ф, — EINV; Demand Q is distributed U (0, X). 


‘each demand state. Thus, for expositional ease, in this section we suppress the super- 
script as we describé the model. However, the demand states are used explicitly while 
maximizing the objective functions. Based on thé acquisition policy and the respective 
period prices, the cost of goods available for sale (CGAS) are determined. These costs 
are expected to be allocated to the statement of income (as cost of goods sold, CGS) and 
to the statement of financial position (as cost of ending inventory, INV). The allocation 
depends on the inventory method assumed and the acquisition policy adopted by the 
manager. Though the manager gets to know which demand regime is operating, the 
actual demand and actual number of units of inventory are known only at the end of 
period 1. Let us consider the inventory costs in four mutually exclusive states of nature, 
which depend on the acquisition policy and the actual demand, as shown in table 1. 
Here, the relationships among the actual demand Q, beginning inventory xo, units avail- 
able for sale (xa-4-x:), and the allocation of CGAS between CGS and INV are determined 
for these four distinctly different partitions of each state of nature. 

On the basis of these four possible outcomes (of realization of Q), the acquisition 
decision (of x, units), and the accounting rule, the owner, upon hiring the manager, can 
compute the expected cost of goods sold (ECGS) and the expected ending inventory 
(EINV), as set out in table 1. Thus, if the manager adopts ô proportion FIFO and tlie 
actual demand for the output falls short of the number of units acquired (the second 
state), then CGS equals: 


[xo (Q—x99.]- (1—5)Qo.. 
and the ending inventory becomes: 
8(X1+%0-Q)¢: + (1— 5)tG — Q): - xodo]. 


Given these states of nature, the value of EINV may be computed as reported in table 1. 
_ Given that scenario, an owner, who could act directly, would maximize the expected 
end-of-period cash flow (ECF), which could be written as: 


** Notice that though we suppress the H and L superscript denoting a high or a low demand state, our analy- 
sis holds independently for the two different states; i.e., there are four realizations each for two different 
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шах |" i p*Qf(Q)dQ-x. • 6i—c(xi) +1 -Е(хо+х1)] *р * (xot xi) 


X, 


lj о. L * QAQ)dQ+ n7 Foe x] +p «(x x,)- 008-6] *LQ, (0) 


where f(Q) and F(Q) denote the density and the distribution functions of Q, respec- 
tively, and LQ is the expected cash flow from liquidating the ending inventory, given 
by: 


LQ-o(MINV — T[MINV — EINV]), 


where MINV is the market value of the ending inventory in units (UINV) given by 
MINV =k ¢, e (МУ), К is a liquidation price factor, k>0, and а is the owner's 
present value discount factor. For the first-best level of cash flow, the maximization 
problem will be solved for the high demand state with a probability h and will be solved 
for the low demand state with a probability 1—h. 


The Income-based Contract 


At first we consider only an income-based contract for the manager. The 
coefficient of T within the square bracket in equation (1) is the pre-tax expected net 
income (ENI) on which the income tax at the rate T is assessed. That is also the 
manager's objective function (i.e., the current period income), according to this com- 
pensation scheme. The manager, therefore, chooses the acquisition level, x,, that will 
maximize this objective; given by: 


mox ae p*Q*f(Q)dQ- [1— F(xo* x1)] * P * (хо+х,)-ЕСС5-с(х.), e 


Xi 


for each value of the demand state high and low. Noting that CGAS is allocated to ECGS 
and EINV, that is, ECGS + EINV=Xo * Фо+х, * ф,, and f(Q) is distributed аз U(0,x), we 
can simplify ECF and ENI as follows: 


G=ECF=| боку Atel} pee И cla- 
2х 2х 


—Xi1di + T(xo* ф+х, • $1) - T(1 — a) ЕМУ, (3) 
and 
M=ENI= СЕЕ * p—(xo* фо+х, • ф,}-с(х,)+ МУ. (4) 
X 
The conflict of interest between the owner and the manager is apparent from the above 


objective functions; the owner's objective function ECF is decreasing in EINV while the 
manager's objective function ENI is increasing in EINV.'5 The impact of the procure- 


15 Though apparently similar, our characterization of preferences based on accounting and cash flow are 
different from that in Amershi and Sunder (1987), where the manager's belief about the owner's decision rule 
created the disparity. We have no such divergence of beliefs. 
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ment policy on both the manager and the owner can be examined through the first- 
order conditions of equations (3) and (4). Ex ante, the owner expects the manager to 
receive a news of high demand with a probability h and a news of low demand with a 
. probability 1—h. Therefore, the owner expects the manager to solve the above maximi- 
zation problem for the high (low) demand state with a.probability h (correspondingly 
1—h), generating a net income of ENIH (ENIL). The first-order conditions for maximiz- 
ing ECF under each demand state as a function of the accounting rules is given by: 


с Xo-Xi ):s«[- +! aa end] 
x X (1—T)X 
| Тхофо | 
-T 
and the first-order condition for maximizing the ЕМІ is given by: . 


(1-222) o (t) о = ype A i жс). O 


The interpretation of. the above expressions is на In each, the 
.marginal cost (the left-hand side of each equation) is being equated with the marginal 
benefits (the right-hand side of each equation). For example, in the absence of taxes (Le., . 
setting T —0), the owner equates the iacta cash outflow, ф, +c’ (жар, 6 to Ше marginal 
cash inflow, which. is, 


(Prob. (demand z xo- x;)] * p-- (Prob. (demand «x;*x;]]k ва * фи. 
The manager's condition also reflects a similar calculation of cost and benefit. 


-a-st — D 





Contract Based on Income and Liquidation Lóss 


It is conceivable that the owner would hold the manager аи for any 
inventory loss at the last period, and therefore, the manager's contract can include an 
ex post settlement clause to adjust for losses caused by any inventory liquidation. Spe- 
cifically, the manager's objective function in equation (2) could be modified to include a 
negative term equal to the inventory liquidation loss (INVLOSS) as follows: 


Max i “а + fÍQdQ-- [1 FG 3)] * p * (%0+x1]—ECCS—c(x,) 


-é eru -ka | (7) 


Equation (7) can be simplified to a form similar to that of equation (4) with the 
_ additional term at its end, which would be of the form ENI- INVLOSS. 


Inveritory Accounting. Policy without the Tax Effect 


First, note that the first-order condition of the owner in ‘equation (5) becomes ide: 
pendent of 6 if there are no taxes (T becomes equal to zero), which makes the owner 
indifferent toward accounting policy. Further, if Ка=1 or, equivalently, ‘with no 
real discounting, the two conditions (5) and (6) become identical. It is so because in a 
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- one-period economy, since terminal cash flow can be observed (and contracted upon), 
. accounting has no role to play. In terms of delegated decision, the owner prefers an 
accounting rule that generates the most desirable cash flow. Without taxes, it is possible 
for the owner to induce a first-best allocation through the choice of accounting rule, as 
noted in the following proposition, 


Proposition 1: With an income-based contract, the following choice of inventory 
accounting policy by the owner leads to a first-best decision by the manager. 


¢:{hx#+(1—h)x*) 


6*=1- 1—Ка), (B 
Xo[ó1— (+ а In : 
X 
where: 
| «= H,L)= _ (Kot Xr’) 9 
x 


: With an income-based contract that is adjusted for liquidation loss, FIFO is 
. always optimal and leads toa first-best decision, 


Proof: Maximize h « СЕН +(1- В) * CFL for the owner and substitute T=0 from 
equation (5) to find the owner's first-order condition for maximization: 


pi- (hx*--(1—h)x*]] - kac. (hx (1 — h)x*] - s 


4 [hc' (x£)--(1 - h)c' (xt ). » (10) 


. With. only an memp bassi contract, the owner expects the manager to maxi- 
. mize he ENIH t (1—h)ENIL. Use equation © to find the corresponding first- 
order condition for the menager ' 


| p[1 - (hx* c (17 h)x*]] Fé. (hx" +1- hij- u- 5) (x0 b1— [at 


xa xt 
.sés(hce'(xf)0Q -h)'(xD. AY) 


Comparison of equations (10) and (11) establishes that the right-hand ae of 
| equations (10) and (11) are identical, and if; 


kaó;(hx*--(1— h)x*}= : d. (hx (1 —h)x*} 








1-h i 
-ü- Е x }, (12) 
then the left-hand sides are also identical, which leads to goal congruence, 


Rearrangement of terms gives the required condition. 
For adjustment of liquidation loss, deduct: 


ф, | e" la Кај, | 
2х 


from the manager's objective function and notice that the first-order condition 
with FIFO is exactly identical with that of the owner. 
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Two extreme cases of the above proposition give us conditions when either FIFO or 
LIFO may lead to goal congruence with the income-based contract. 


Corollary 1: With an income-based contract, 
(a) Ifk*o-1, then choose FIFO, 


(b) If ke aic oS) LD), then choose LIFO, 
oi{hx*+(1—h)xt] Vx" g 


with x/ as defined in Proposition 1 before. 


Proof: Check that the specified values, when substituted in equation (8) leads to 
6—1 and 0, respectively. 


Two observations are in order. First, note that the owner reaches the first-best 
solution by allowing the manager to pursue his or her own utility maximization. With 
an inventory loss adjustment clause, the owner can always get a first-best decision with 

| FIFO. With a contract written on income alone, for some parameter values, such first- 
best allocation is also possible. In either case, the owner need not know the demand 
state faced by the firm. This result (with the contract with inventory loss adjustment) is 
rather strong because any purchase decision with prior information by the owner 
would result in a dead-weight loss. The same is also true for the income-based contract 
whenever ka=1. Thus, despite an informational disadvantage, by delegating the pur- 
chase decision to the manager but controlling the inventory accounting rule, the owner 
can benefit from manager's superior information in these regimes. In the case of an 
income-based contract, the goal congruence leads to an ex ante first-best solution in the 
sense that the owner can do no better alone. There will, however, be some ex post dead- 
weight loss in these cases whenever FIFO is not optimal. . 

Second, the above proposition highlights the role of the estimated value of the dis- 
counted disposal price of the excess inventory (in the following period) in inventory 
accounting policy choice. The discounted real disposal price (ka¢,) decides the extent 
to which goal congruence is possible through inventory accounting policy choice. The: 
factor k « а is also the real holding gain factor. This factor determines the speculative 
demand of an item that the owner may want to consider while planning the inventory. 
Notice that in a period of stationary real prices, Коф, is equal to ф,, which makes ka— 1. 
"Therefore, if ko is equal to 1, that signifies absence of any speculative demand for the 
item. If so, as our result indicates, FIFO accounting rule leads to a first-best solution 
whenever income-based incentive contracts are used. If, however, parameter values 
lead ô* to be «1 (ог x0), a decision of FIFO (or LIFO) leads to a second-best solution. 
Notice that, under conditions of Proposition 1, markdown to market cannot occur.!* 


| ' Since a із less than 1, ka=1 signifies that К is greater than 1, which implies that the nominal disposal 
prices are greater than the purchase price. Although less likely, in times of rising prices that is possible. But, for 
LIFO to be optimal, k must be less than 1 according to our condition (b) of Corollary 1. Note that k less than 1 
does not necessarily imply that inventory needs to be adjusted to the market value. That is because the cost of 
ending inventory is a weighted average of the beginning inventory cost and the purchase price. Thus, with a 
FIFO rule, when the demand Q is greater than the Initial inventory x» (i.e., a penetration in the new layer 
occurs), К< 1 would imply a markdown to market. With а LIFO rule, markdown to market occurs if Кф, is less 
than some weighted average of Фо and ¢,, depending on the level of ending inventory. Notice that with k less 
than 1, according to Corollary 1 (а), FIFO will no longer be an optimal choice. Further, Corollary 1(b) implies ` 
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The optimal accounting policy 5* is increasing in the Derametee values of К, o, and ф,, 
as stated in the following Proposition 2. 


Proposition 2: The optimal inventory accounting policy 6* of Proposition 1 is in- 
creasing in К, o, and $.. 


Proof: Differentiate equation (8) with respect to К, a, and ¢, and note that the 
signs of the respective derivatives of 5* are all positive. 


It follows from the above that the incentive effects make FIFO (LIFO) optimal at the 
time of rising ( falling) prices, which is exactly opposite to the tax effect. It is, therefore, 
conceivable that when the tax effects are “small” in some sense, the decision of inven- 
tory accounting policy could be dominated by the incentive effects." In the next sec- 
tion, we characterize the optimal inventory accounting policy choice when taxes are 
present. 





Inventory Accounting Policy with the Tax Effect 


When taxes are present, different accounting rules place the owner in a different 
cash flow regime. Therefore, though it is possible, implementing the first-best rule may 
not necessarily lead to a first-best level of cash flow. Thus, one needs to compare the 
levels of cash flow across different regimes when accounting policies are altered. In 
this section, we focus our analysis on the choice between LIFO and FIFO. Further, we 
shall assume that ¢,> so that LIFO tax advantages exist. Let the value of Каф, be 
such that the condition for Proposition 1 holds so that the optimal accounting policy 
choice is between FIFO and LIFO. For ease of exposition, we first present a simple 
case. If there were no demand state uncertainty (i.e., if there were no information asym- 
metry), the condition under which the owner prefers FIFO to LIFO even with tax 
advantages is given in Proposition 3. 


. Proposition 3: With no demand state uncertainty, the necessary and sufficient 
condition for the owner to prefer FIFO over LIFO is: 


| |» (seine) - (= -ka КИ e. (хи-хи) - Ace Xu) 
X 





X 1-T 


* Xy 


= his фо), (13) 


where: 





that LIFO is optimal if коф, is minimum within the admissible range and is equal to some overall welghted 
average cost of the goods available for sale. For any intermediate value of Коф, a mixed accounting policy of 
| FIFO and LIFO is optimal, аз indicated in proposition 1. Though it is possible to construct an incentive- 
| compatible inventory accounting rule based on market valuation, we do not attempt to derive it here. 

v In their analysis, Hughes and Schwartz (1988) ignore the costs associated with the incentive effect. To 
the extent these costs are large, the incentives to capture the tax differential, and hence to page bad news 
through LIFO ee will become lesser. - | | 
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and х.» xi, are the optimum quantities purchased by the manager under FIFO 
and LIFO, respectively, and Ac(x,,x;;) - incremental procurement (production) 
cost for хи over хи as defined before. 


Proof: The expected cash flow effect due to taxes when аЬ inventory ac- 
counting policy is: | 


where A EINV is the incremental inventory associated with the ТЕРА in ac- 
counting policy. Substituting the values of EINV for FIFO and LIFO yields the 
right-hand side of equation (13). The-left hand side of equation (13) is the ain 
associated with a better decision, which is calculated as: 


Xu 
Г QECF(FIFO) 4. 
Хи 9х, 


and can be computed from the owner's first-order ‘condition, i FIFO. 
Simplification establishes the inequality. 


When demand state uncertainties are present and the manager. has superior 
information, the owner can design the accounting policy with a view to exploit it. The . 
owner will allow for the fact that the manager will buy a quantity x? or xi that 
maximizes the manager's objective, given the demand information received. The objec- 
tive and, consequently, the quantity purchased will be a function of the accounting 
policy chosen by the owner. Therefore, the owner will want to maximize his or her own 
utility (cash flow ECF) subject to the manager's utility maximization process. Assuming 
that the manager's compensation is based on net income (ENI) minus the loss on 
ending inventory (INVLOSS), the owner's problem: can be formally stated as: 


Max G(ó)-h* ECF^[x(5]--(1— -h)* + ECF' [x1(5)], 
Subject to: x? Xi Cargmax[h • [ENS INVEOSS TERES h)(ENP-INVLOSS")]. 
We assume а linear cost function for this ве Нов, Specifically, we assume that our 


cost function is of the form c(x)—a-- b • x. The solution of the owner's optimization 
problem can be characterized by the following first-order condition: 
H L ; | 
96 (5) = ДЕСЕ . x? +0- Lh) z dECF A 9х: Me (14) 
95 Ox? 06 Óxi 95 a 


By replacing the argmax condition with the respective first-order condition, the opti- 

mality condition of the manager's problem for each demand state can be written, sup- 
pressing the state superscript, as: 

ӘМ 

| Әх, 

Notice that the linear cost function РН allows us to solve the optimal decision 


function of the manager from equation (15) as a linear function of the underlying infor- 
mation variables. Collect terms to write the optimal decision x,(d;5) as;. 


xi(d;6) 2 8o Bid +828 e x (16) 











= (1-2) pt hed a 8) (9. cu een - (18) 
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where: 
= p—¢.—b _ Ф:—Фо 
ee. 5 S a S але анае 

p—6; p—kad¢, р-%Ф. | 
and d is the information parameter that takes values x" and x*. Notice further that the 
effects of inventory accounting rule and the demand parameters are independent in the 


above construction. We use these properties to solve for 5* from the first-order 
condition of the optimization problem. The results are stated in Proposition 4. 


Proposition 4: The optimal solution to the inventory accounting rule is given by: 
[h^ (1-h)6*] —T)-T( —e)(é. [hx (1—h)x£]H-xodo] — ,., 


и. A 
: Txo(1—o)(6: — Фо) 


^ where: T | 
= ан wj- —bx!  forj-H,L (18) 
and the purchase levels are thé optimal purchase levels decided by the 
manager. 


i 
B 


Proof: Use equation (3) to compute и: (14) as бома: 
96(5) -a| (1- eun). say: [asst TN таен 
х 

















06 x” . (-T)X* m 
e ax : Xo Xf р 
-——-(1-2)(-5)-6.- : EN 
-TÓ* a)( )-6:- | 3 +1- -n{(1 | x ) P. 

+$ не] : 
Low с а-ту E 

Тхофо axt ] ae 
Gane a)(1- 8)-6— | РА =0 : ; (19) 

Note that given linearity in equation (16), 
Әхи axt 

= = 1 0 
три | (20) 


Substitute equation (20) in equation (19), define 0 appropriately, cancel and 
collect terms to get the required expression. 


м. 


Proposition 4 characterizes a second-best solution. In comparison with the no-tàx 
case, it is clear that the main source of distortion is tax, and not the information asym- 
metry. Given taxes, a first-best solution is not attainable except by chance. Though the 
optimal solution is a mixed one, conditions exist when a pure strategy of either FIFO or 
LIFO could be optimal, as shown in the following Proposition 5. Es 


Proposition 5: The necessary and sufficient condition for the owner to- Bie | 
{ег FIFO is given by: F i 
h0* --(1—h)0* 


ее NO KE EE 1-а}; A 
¢:[hx¥+(1—h)xt]+x0¢: 1- 2-4 а}; (21) 
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the owner prefers LIFO if: 
, hé4(1— h)8t 


— S T a), l 2 
nc En 1-T . 


where @ is defined as in Proposition 4. . 


"Proof: For FIFO to be optimal 5* must be 21. Set а (17) to ‘ie greater than 
or equal to 1, and collect terms to get the result: Similarly, for LIFO to be opti- 
mal, 5* must be =0. Set equation (17) folbeess than or equal to sero and collect 
terms to get the result. 


The idea of Proposition 5 can be better understood from figure 1.18 Panels A and B 
in figure 1 illustrate different optimal accounting rule and show how the inventory 
accounting choice may affect the level of purchases and its subsequent effect on 
owner's wealth. The upper graphs in panels A and B illustrate the manager's optimal 
level of purchases. The decision is characterized by the intersection of marginal cost 
$itc' (x1) and the manager's marginal utility under either LIFO or FIFO. The lower 
graphs show the corresponding points of the owner's utility under LIFO or FIFO re- 
gime. If the accounting rule chosen is LIFO (FIFO) the manager purchases x;,(x,,) and 
the owner's utility is 1(f). 

Although the managers’ preferred ives of purchases increase monotonically over 
the accounting rule, the owner's preferred levels of cash flow over these accounting 
rules need not be monotonic over the levels of purchases or the accounting rules them- 
` selves. Depending on the shape of the cash flow function, as determined by the factor 
Коф, and other parameters, any one of the two methods could. be preferred by the 
owner, given that the manager makes the delegated purchase decisions according to niho 
manager’s best interest. 

The owner's optimal inventory policy: 5* is a function of several economic param- 
eters such as the tax rate (T), the acquisition cost ($1), the liquidation price factor.(k), 
and the discount factor (a). In the following Proposition 6, we examine the effect of 
change in these parameters on the optimal inventory accounting policy. 


Proposition 6: When an interior solution to the optimal inventory accounting 
policy exists such that 0=5* <1, the optimal policy is affected by the economie 
parameters in the following way: 


1. The lower the tax rate, the more the | preference is for FIFO, Le., 
. д5* | 
OT” 
- 2. The higher the discount factor, the higher the preference is tor FIFO, ‘Le., 


xo 
88 >0. 





<0. . 





7а Note that figure 1 represents a general cost function with с'(х)>0. Ifc’(x) is a constant, as we assumed 
for Propositions 4 and 5, the upward sloping line representing $, +c’(x,) will become a flat line. 
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3. The higher the ending inventory liquidation factor, the higher the tae 
is for FIFO, i.e., . 
* 
28 20. 
. Ok 


4. The effect of the increase in the acquisition cost may result i ina higher or a 
lower preference for FIFO, i.e., 


9 SoR<o. 
я | 
Proof: Tedious but straightforward differentiation of equation (17) establishes 
that the signs of the respective derivatives are unambiguous and the first three 
results follow. The derivative of 5* with respect to ф, is given by: 


05* 

86, 

_ ka[xo t hxi (1 h)xi]- T)- тох + h)xt]- Тхо(1- ay 
Txo(1—a)(6:— Фо) 


It is clear that conditions exist for equation (23) to be either greater or less than 
zero. 


The above results are economically intuitive and are consistent with the no-tax 
case. An increase in tax rate shifts the trade-off towards the tax benefit, and the optimal 
inventory policy also shifts weight to LIFO. An increase in k or o reduces the likelihood 
of inventory loss in the following period and shifts the trade-off toward the incentive 
effect. The optimal inventory policy reflects that shift by putting more weight on FIFO. 
Finally, the effect of the acquisition cost is indeterminate in this setting because, as in 
the no-tax case, increase in acquisition cost increases the importance of the incentive . 
effect but, with taxes present, the tax benefits also go up. Which of the two effects will 
dominate remains an empirical question. 





- (23) 


IV. Discussions 


We argue that when purchasing decisions are delegated, and managers are com- 
pensated by accounting income or some variation thereof, incentive problems could be 
minimized by appropriate choice of accounting policy. We show that the effect of 
accounting rule on the procurement decision need not be trivial and that sometimes the 
losses due to inefficient procurement may outweigh the gains on tax savings. By appro- . 
priately choosing the inventory accoünting policy, the owner can achieve a goal con- 
gruence and, in some cases, such congruence can be achieved independently of the 
superior information of the manager. This is our explanation for why firms continue to 
follow FIFO in spite of tax advantages. 

Our analysis implies that, given manager's incentives, inventory accounting 
method choice could lead to distortion of purchase and/or production decisions, thus 
altering the firm's cash flows. Such potential distortion could be the real cost of 
changing the inventory accounting method. Thus, the “switching cost” argument made 
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in the literature can be viewed in this light as the incentive effects result from the 
accounting rules instead of the one-time implementation cost. '?. 

Although we identify an optimal inventory accounting policy that calls for a mixed 
strategy in that the owner should use partly FIFO and partly LIFO, conditions exist for 
either FIFO or LIFO to be optimal. Though there are firms that use both FIFO and LIFO 
for parts of their inventory, the mixed policy could also be interpreted in other ways. 
One way would be to recognize that the weighted average accounting method would 
implement a particular mixed strategy of FIFO and LIFO. Yet another way the mixed 
strategy could be interpreted is as the propensity of a firm to use each of the two 
methods that captures the inherent probability of adopting each method. Although in 
real life we may observe either one or the other, a shift in this unobserved policy 
parameter ó may prompt a firm to switch from FIFO to LIFO. 

Though most of our results agree with those established in the literature, one result 
is noteworthy in its difference. It is the effect of the acquisition cost on the firm's inven- 
tory accounting policy. A higher price, although it increases the tax advantages, also. 
increases the value of potential distortion due to inefficient purchasing. Thus, contrary 
to existing theory, it is not clear from our analysis that, at the time of rising prices, firms 
will necessarily shift to LIFO. 


1» This is quite different from the “switching cost” argument offered in the empirical literature (e.g., see 
Biddle and Lindhal 1982) but could be a part of the administrative cost" identified by Granof and Short (1984). 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: During 1974-75, more than a fourth 
of the manufacturing and merchandising firms listed on the New York . 
Stock Exchange and the American Stock Exchange adopted or extended 
their use of the last-in, first-out (LIFO) method of inventory accounting. | 
Because a change to LIFO accounting can materially affect a firm's cash 
flows, the stock price behavior of firms adopting LIFO during fiscal year 
1974 has been studied extensively. However, existing studies provide little 
evidence that stock price movements during the period were directly linked | 
with LIFO adoption. 
In this article, we report the results of new tests for a stock price 
_ response to disclosures of 1974 LIFO decisions by both adopting and non- 
adopting firms. Our tests assume that, prior to disclosure, prices reflect 
_ available information about the likelihood of LIFO adoption. This implies 
(for both groups of firms) that the stock price change in response to 
. disclosure of the LIFO decision. depends on investors' revisions in their 
` beliefs regarding the probability of adoption caused by the disclosure. We 
` use this implication to design tests of the null hypothesis of no association 
between stock price movements and the disclosure of 1974 LIFO decisions. 
Our tests are based on a sample of 487 firms that could have adopted 
LIFO during fiscal 1974. For each firm, we first identify an interval that 
includes the disclosure of its LIFO decision. We then estimate the probabil- 
ity of LIFO adoption at the beginning of that interval on the basis of infor- 
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mation that was available at the time. Finally, we regress disclosure-interval 
stock returns on revisions in the probability of adoption resulting from dis- 
closure of the decision. Our results provide strong evidence of a price re- 
sponse for nonadopting firms and weaker evidence of a price response for 
adopting firms. 


Key Words: Accounting change, LIFO. 


Data Availability: Data used in this study will be made available upon 
request. 


HE remainder of this article is organized as follows. Section I reviews previous 
T studies of the stock price reponse to LIFO adoption disclosures. Section II pre- 

sents a model.of stock price change at the time a firm discloses the LIFO decision. 
In section III, we describe procedures used to select the sample of firms on which the 
study is based and to identify a disclosure interval for each firm. Section IV describes 
the procedure used to estimate the probability of adopting LIFO. Test results are 
reported in section V, and concluding remarks are offered in section VI. 


I. Previous Research 


Previous studies of stock price response to disclosures of 1974 LIFO decisions fall 
into two groups, depending on the type of research design employed.' The first group 
(Abdel-khalik and McKeown 1978; Brown 1980; Ricks 1982) examined mean returns for 
adopting firms over intervals that are likely to include the LIFO disclosure. The second 
group (Biddle and Lindahl 1982; Ricks 1980; Stevenson 1987) examined the association 
between disclosure-interval security returns and expected LIFO tax savings. 

Studies in the first group compared excess returns for adopting firms over the 
month or week of presumed disclosure with the excess returns for nonadopting “соп- 
trol" firms during the same interval. Each of these studies reported a significant differ-. 
ence between the average excess returns for the two groups. However, neither group 
can realistically be viewed as a control for the other because firms "'self-select" into 
adopting and nonadopting groups.? As evidence of this, differential return behavior 
was also observed for periods outside the disclosure interval in each of these studies. 
Thus, no inferences can be made about stock price response to LIFO disclosures from 
these studies. 

Biddle and Lindahl (1982) reported a positive association between excess adoption- 
year stock returns and firm-specific estimates of LIFO tax savings, after controlling for 
unexpected earnings. They concluded that investors responded positively to the adop- 
tion of LIFO by pricing securities upward in proportion to the expected tax savings 
flowing from the accounting change. In a later study, however, Ricks (1986) demon- 
strated that the Biddle and Lindahl result may be due to a bias in measured abnormal 
returns that was correlated with LIFO tax savings. 


' See Biddle and Lindahl (1982) and Lindahl et al. (1988) for reviews of these studies. 
? This self-selection problem was first recognized by.Sunder (1973), who studied the behavior of excess 
Btock returns for a sample of pre-1974 LIFO adoptions. 
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Stevenson (1987), using a similar research design, examined excess returns over 
2-day, 10-day, 60-day, and 250-day intervals that ended on a carefully researched disclo- 
sure date. After controlling for unexpected earnings and firm size, Stevenson found a 
significant association between returns and LIFO tax savings only for the two longer 
intervals. For these intervals, Stevenson measured unexpected earnings as the differ- 
ence between reported LIFO earnings and a forecast of FIFO earnings. However, this 
measure of unexpected earnings understates unexpected LIFO earnings by an amount 
equal to the expected effect of LIFO adoption on earnings. Thus, Stevenson's tax 
savings variable may be significant simply because it is correlated with error in the 
measurement of unexpected earnings.? 


II. Model and Research Design 
In this study, we test the following hypothesis: 
Ha Investors did not respond to disclosures of fiscal 1974 LIFO decisions. 


Our test assumes that investors are risk-neutral and that available information about the 
firm (including information bearing on the likelihood of LIFO adoption) is reflected in 
price. 

Let У» be firm i's stock price just prior to disclosure of the LIFO decision. This 
price is a weighted average of the expected price if LIFO is adopted and the expected 
price if LIFO is not adopted: 


V. Pa[Es(V, | Adopt,Z;)] - (1 — Pa) Eo(V, | Not Adopt, Zo), (1) 


where Pw represents investors’ assessment of the probability that the firm will adopt · 
LIFO, and Z, is the set of publicly available information prior to disclosure. 

If the only change in the set of publicly available data is the disclosure of the firm's 
LIFO decision, then the price will move to Va 2 Es (V, | Adopt, Zo) if the firm adopts, or 
to У, - E, (V, | Not Adopt, Zo) if the firm does not adopt. The resulting price change can 
be represented as: 


ДУ, =В,АР,, (2) 
where: 
B,=E,{V, | Adopt, Zo) - Eo{ V; | Not Adopt, Zo), х (3) 


and ДР, is either 1 — Р, if the firm adopts LIFO, or — Ро if the firm does not adopt LIFO. 
This model can be extended to allow for changes in firm value that are attributable 
to an "updated" information set (Z,) as well as disclosure of the LIFO decision.‘ In this 


? To explore this issue further, we replicated Stevenson's analysis with our sample of adopting firms. In our 
replication, the dependent variable is size-adjusted returns measured over the disclosure intervals used in our 
study, which are generally longer than Stevenson's 10-day interval, but shorter than his 60-day interval. Like 
Stevenson, we find a significant positive association between excess returns and estimated LIFO tax savings 
when unexpected earnings is measured as “reported LIFO minus forecast FIFO” (t-statistic of 2.41). However, 
when unexpected earnings is measured on а consistent accounting basis, the estimated coefficient on expected 
tax savings reverses signs and is insignificant (t-statistic of — 0.48). 

* During 1974, “pure” LIFO disclosures were rare events. For example, in our sample, 81 percent of the 
LIFO disclosures accompanied an annual or quarterly earnings announcement. More generally, the longer the 
disclosure interval examined, the greater the likelihood that price will be influenced by information other than 
the LIFO disclosure. 





jv 


< discussed in Kang (1988) and Lanen and Thompson (1988), the price change at 
-— disclosure can be either positive or negative for both adopting and nonadopting firms. 
In appendix A, this argument is developed more formally with simple assumptions 
about the behavior of investors and managers. l 
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case, equation (2) becomes: 
AV,=A,+B,AP, (4) 


where B, is unchanged from equation (3), and A, reflects the incremental value effect of 
new information other than the disclosure of the LIFO decision.5 

To test the null hypothesis, we operationalize equation (4) by estimating the follow- 
ing cross-sectional regression: 


AV, yo yi AP, +e, . | 7 . (5) 
where P, is an estimate of Pj, and AP, equals 1— P, for adopting firms and — P, for non- 
adopting firms. In this regression, if AP, approximates investors' (unobservable) assess- 
ment of AP, then 4, and 4, estimate average values of A and B in equation (4) across 


firms in the sample. A finding that у, +0 serves as evidence to reject the null hypothe- 
sis. Je 


77А directional alternative to the null hypothesis cannot be constructed because, as 


Ш. Sample Selection 


This study focuses on LIFO decisions for the fiscal year beginning June 1974 and 
ending May 1975. Each of the firms initially considered for inclusion in our final 
sample: (1) was listed on the New York Stock Exchange (NYSE) or the American Stock 
Exchange (АМЕХ) during the study period, (2) was covered in the first-quarter 1975 
Value Line Investment Survey, and (3) reported inventories in fiscal year 1973. A group 
of 1,122 firms met these criteria (see table 1). From this group, we eliminated firms for 
which the LIFO decision was clearly unimportant. We also eliminated firms for which 
we were unable to obtain data needed to estimate the probability of LIFO adoption, 
including 266 firms for which we were unable to obtain price change data that were 
closely associated with the firm's four-digit SIC code. The final sample consists of 195 
adopting firms (4096) and 292 nonadopting firms (6096). Each firm's classification was 
determined by examining its annual report or Form 10-K for fiscal year 1974. Both the 
industry composition and the proportion of adopting firms in the sample are similar to 
those reported by Ricks (1982). 

Because it is difficult to identify LIFO disclosure dates precisely (Ricks: 1982; 
Stevenson 1987), the shortest period over which the relevant price change can be 
observed is a "disclosure interval" that ends on the earliest identifiable disclosure date 
and begins on the latest date for which there is evidence that the firm's LIFO decision 
was not publicly known. To determine the ending date for this interval, we examined 
The Wall Street Journal Index, The Wall Street Journal “Earnings Digest,” and the Value 
Line Investment Survey.® If a public record of disclosure could not be located, the 


$ If the firm adopts LIFO, А,=Е, (У, | Adopt,Z,)—E.{V, | Adopt, Zo). If the firm does not adopt LIFO, 
A.=E,{V, | Not Adopt, 2.) — E (V, | Not Adopt, Zo}. Although B,AP, represents the price response to disclosure 
of the LIFO decision per se, A, may reflect other LIFO information, e.g., the LIFO earnings effect that becomes 
available during the disclosure interval. 

* We were able to identify a number of disclosure intervals for adopting firms more precisely with data that 
were generously supplied by Frank Stevenson. 
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Table 1 
Summary of Sample Selection Procedure 


а 


NYSE and АМЕХ firms covered by Value Line 
during first-quarter 1975, with 
inventories at 1973 fiscal year-end 1,122 





Excluded: 


SIC codes 4000—4999, 
6000—8999 (except 6711) 109 


Foreign firms 29 


Firms using LIFO as primary 
inventory method in 1973 92 


Firms using specific identification 
or current value as primary 





inventory method in 1973 18 
Firms not included in 1988 
COMPUSTAT data base 53 
Data not available for 1969, 
1970, 1971, or 1972 ° 22 
Firms with change in fiscal year 
over the period 1969-74 27 B 
Firms without price change data 286 
Other* | 19 635 
Final sample 487 


* "Other" includes firms with an annual earnings announcement date not listed in The Wall Street Journal 
Index (3), new listings in Value Line (4), delisted by exchange (1), previous agreement with IRS preventing 
adoption of LIFO (1), firm with a large merger during 1974 that resulted in a change in relative use of LIFO 
(1), firms that announced both a decision to adopt and a decision not to adopt LIFO during 1974 (4), and firms 
that were not traded on the day of their fiscal 1974 annual earnings announcement (5). 


annual earnings announcement date was treated as the ending date of the disclosure 
interval." After determining the ending date of the disclosure interval, we assigned the 
date of the immediately preceding Value Line report for the firm as the beginning date.* 
The mean (median) length of this interval for our sample is 29 (28) trading days. 


? Because the Internal Revenue Code (section 472(c)) requires that firms adopting LIFO for tax purposes 
must also adopt LIFO for financial reporting purposes, the annual earnings announcement can be viewed as 
the last opportunity to disclose a LIFO decision for the fiscal year. The disclosure interval ends on an annual 
earnings announcement for 90 (285) adopting (nonadopting) firms. For the remainder of the adopting firms, 
the disclosure interval ends on a quarterly earnings announcement (21 firms), the publication date of a Wall 
Street Journal news article (42 firms), the publication date of a Value Line report (38 firms), or the publication 
date of a news article in some other publication (four firms). For the remaining seven nonadopting firms, the 
disclosure interval ends on the publication date of a Value Line report. 

* During 1974-75, Value Line frequently discussed the possibility of LIFO adoption, and consistently 
reported the outcome of LIFO decisions disclosed since their last report. Thus, if Value Line had not reported a 
firm's LIFO decision, we assumed that the decision was not yet publicly known. 
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. IV. Estimating the Probability of LIFO Adoption 
‘To test the null hypothesis, we require an estimate of the probability of LIFO 


adoption for each sample firm, using information that was publicly available at the 


beginning of its disclosure interval? To obtain these и we followed the 
sequence of steps outlined below: 


1. Determine for each firm in the sample the calendar week м, in which its disclo- - 


sure interval begins, and the calendar week w, in which its disclosure interval 
ends. 

2. For calendar week t, include all fitis for which w, «t in the “week t estimation 
sample.” Include all firms for which w,=t in the “week t disclosure sample.” 

3. Use firms in the week t estimation sample. to estimate the logistic regression: 

. Cjzxj b te, E | 
In this regression, C, takes the value 1 nsa (inten adding ta, eto ee 

wise; x, is a vector of contemporaneously. observable firm characteristics; b is a 
vector of regression parameters; and e, is an error term drawn from a logistic 
distribution. 


4. Use the vector of parameter ия b obtained from the week t estimation 
sample to predict: 


B.=[1-+exp(—x/ b) ES 


for each firm in the week t disclosure sample. P, is an estimate of the prior 
probability that firm i adopts LIFO, conditional on the Information encoded in 
vector х.. 


5. Repeat steps 2 through 4 for each week dünne the study period that containsthe : 


beginning of the disclosure interval for at least one sample firm. 


Step 2 insures that P for a given firm is not influenced by information that became 
available after the beginning of its disclosure interval.'? Each P produced by this proce- 
dure is an out-of-sample prediction that investors could have made at the beginning of 
the firm's disclosure interval. At the same time, because the estimation procedure 
"rolls forward" in calendar time, each P is based on the largest possible estimation 
sample. 

Our estimation procedure cannot be applied to predict P until enough sample firms 
have disclosed LIFO decisions to estimate the model. By the week beginning August 19, 
1974, 31 firms had disclosed LIFO decisions which allowed us to estimate P for the 416 
firms whose return intervals had not yet begun." 

In implementing the procedure described above, we included in the vector x a large 
number of variables that are likely to be associated with the probability of LIFO adop- 


» A number of researchers have estimated probabilistic models of the LIFO decision (Cushing and LeClere 
_ 1992; Hunt 1885; Lee and Hsieh 1985; Lindahl 1989; Niehaus- 1989) with results that suggest (but do not 
demonstrate) that anticipatiori of the outcome was possible. 
© If we did not impose this restriction, we might obtain P estimates that are more “accurate” in terms of ex 
post classification. However, they would not necessarily be more accurate as a representation of investors’ 
beliefs as of the beginning of any given firm's disclosure interval. 
г udo woe falle the middle of the низомига interval for 40 Hist A n result wo ara unghie ООО 


' P for these firms. 
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tion. For purposes of exposition, we divide these variables into four groups (see table 2). . 

Variables in the first group are intended to capture the influence of inventory price 

changes on the probability of LIFO adoption. The second group contains measures of 

financial and operating characteristics that may be associated with the decision to 

adopt LIFO. Group 3 variables are based on evaluations contained in Value Line 

' Investment Survey reports. The final group contains measures of the frequency of LIFO 
adoption in the firm's industry. A more detailed discussion of these variables is 
presented in appendix B. Table 3 reports mean and median values for each variable. . 

Each of the variables described in table 2 was included in the vector x for purposes 
of estimating the logistic regression described in step З of our procedure. We conducted . 
all analyses using two alternative specifications for ће independent variables. In model | 
A, continuous variables are not transformed or truncated in any way. In-model B, con- 
tinuous variables enter the model in ranked form. This assumes that only the order of 
the variables contains information relevant to the LIFO decision. Results are reported 
below for both models.. 

Our procedure required estimation of 44 weekly logistic regressions for both 
models, which resulted in 88 sets of coefficient estimates. Because the interpretation of 
individual regression coefficients i is not relevant for this study, we do not report these 
estimates. '? 

Table 4 presents the distributions of В for adopting and nonadopting firms. Overall, 
the results indicate that nonadopting firms are more concentrated in the low P ranges, 
while adopting firms are more concentrated in the high P ranges. Also, for both models, 
the median P for adopting firms is about four times as large as that for nonadopting 
firms. Using a chi-square test for the difference in medians for two independent 
samples (Siegel and' Castellan 1988, 124-28), we rejected the null hypothesis of no 
difference at the 0.001 level in both cases. 

To assess the predictive power of the procedure, we predicted that firms with ` 
P»0.5 would adopt LIFO and that those with a P<0.5 would not. Table 5 reports the 

- frequency of decisions correctly predicted with this. rule. For model A, 63 percent of the 
adopting firms and 70 percent of the nonadopting firms are correctly predicted. The 
results for model B are generally comparable. This evidence indicates that, prior to 
disclosure, investors could have used Panne available information to predict firms’ 
1974 LIFO decisions. 


V. Investor Response to Disclosure of LIFO Decisions | 
Test Procedure . | 


To test the null hypothesis, we , estimated separate cross-sectional regressions analo- 
. gous to equation (5) for nonadopting and adopting firms. In addition, we modified equa- 
tion (5) to control for new earnings information released during the LIFO disclosure 
interval. Thus, for nonadopting firms, we estimated the following Сиа 
regression: 

Ret,- yot y: APP yiUE 6 (6) 


" In the final estimation of the logistic regression, coefficient estimates on the following variables were 
significant at or below the 10 percent level for both models: HG73, INFLATION, VL1, VL2, CHANGE, and 
1У01. In addition, coefficients on INV, CGSSAL, CGSINV, and LTD were significant for model A, and 
coefficients on HG74, GFA, ROA, NOL, and IND2 were D for. model B. . 
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Table 2 
Predictor Variables Used to Estimate the Probability of LIFO Adoption 





Group 1—Direct measures of LIFO benefits 


HG73 Estimate of the difference between LIFO and FIFO cost of sales for 1973 (using actual 
1973 data) deflated by the market value of equity at the end of 1972. 
HG74 Estimate of the difference between LIFO and FIFO cost of sales for 1974 (using data 


available prior to announcement of the LIFO decision) deflated by the market value of 
equity at the end of 1973. 


INFLATION Annualized rate of change in the four-digit industry price index for three months prior 
to announcement of the LIFO decision. 


Group 2—Financial and operating characteristics 








INV Ratio of inventory to assets, end of fiscal year 1973. 

CGSSAL Ratio of 1973 cost of goods sold to 1973 sales. 

CGSINV Ratio of 1973 cost of goods sold to end of fiscal year 1973 inventory. 

CVINV Coefficient of variation of inventory, 1969-73. 

CLDBT Ratio of current liabilities to total debt, end of fiscal year 1973. 

FOREIGN Dummy variable indicating that the firm's 1973 provision for income taxes included a 
foreign component. 

ASSET Total assets, end of fiscal year 1973. 

GFA Ratio of gross fixed assets, end of fiscal year 1973, to 1973 sales. 

ROA Return on 1973 assets (income before interest and taxes divided by year-end assets). 

ROS Ratio of 1973 total expense to 1973 sales. 

CVINCOME Coefficient of variation of pretax income, 1969-73. 

NOL Net operating loss carryforwards at the end of 1973 (per А deflated by 
1973 sales. 

LTD Ratio of long-term debt to total assets, end of fiscal year 1973. 

CR Current ratio, end of fiscal year 1973. 

OWNER Percentage of common shares owned by managers and directors at the beginning of the 
disclosure interval. 

Group 3— Value Line evaluations 

VL1 Dummy variable indicating that, according to Value Line, management was considering 
the adoption of LIFO. 

VL2 Dummy variable indicating that, although Value Line did not report a considering state- 
ment by management, it did provide an analysis of the impact of a potential LIFO 
adoption. 

CHANGE Difference between the last Value Line forecast of 1974 earnings before the announce- 
ment of the LIFO decision and actual income for 1973, deflated by market value of 
equity at the end of 1973. 

‚ Group 4—Frequency of LIFO adoption by two-digit industry 

IND1 For each two-digit industry, the number of firms that used LIFO as their primary inven- 
tory method during fiscal year 1973 as a percentage of the sum of these firms and sam- 
ple firms in the same industry. 

IND2 Percentage of sample firms in two-digit industry that adopted LIFO during fiscal year 


1974 prior to firm's LIFO decision announcement. 
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Table 3 


Sample Means and Medians for Predictor Variables Used 
to Estimate the Probability of LIFO Adoptions 





Sample Mean Sample Median 
. NUS Non- Non- 
Predictor All Adopting adopting All Adopting ^ adopting 

Variables* ' Firms Firms Firms Firms Firms Firms 
HG73 0.04 0.04 0.05 0.02 0.02 0.01 
HG74 0.20 0.25 0.17 0.10 0.13 0.07 
INFLATION 0.27 0.38 0.19 0.17 0.27 0.14 
INV 0.28 0.28 0.29 0.28 0.28 0.28 
CGSSAL 0.70 0.72 0.68 0.72 0.73 0.71 
CGSINV 5.31 4.42 5.90 3.74 3.90 3.58 
CVINV 20.38 17.79 22.11 17.38 15.50 19.18 
CLDBT 0.80 0.59 0.60 0.57 0.56 0.58 
FOREIGN 0.52 0.52 0.51 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ASSET 633.91 683.58 600.74 201.52 251.08 177.78 
GFA 0.54 0.57 0.53 0.39 0.47 0.35 
HOA 0.14 0.14 0.14 0.13 0.13 0.13 
ROS 0.95 0.85 0.95 0.96 0.98 0.96 
CVINCOME 91.37 53.05 116.96 29.70 30.18 28.63 
NOL 0.01 0.00 0.01 0.00 0.00 0.00 
LTD 0.18 0.18 0.19 0.19 0.19 0.19 
CR 2.46 2.47 2.45 2.30 2.35 2.25 
OWNER 0.14 0.12 0.16 0.05 0.03 0.08 
У 0.12 0.27 0.02 0.00 0.00 0.00 
VL2 0.07 0.11 0.04 . 0.00 0.00 0.00 
CHANGE 0.04 0.08 0.01 0.01 0.02 0.01 
IND1 .. 0.10 0.13 . 0.07 0.07 0.08 0.08 
IND2 0.12 0.11 0.13 0.08 0.08 0.08 





* See table 2 for variable definitions. 


where UE, is a measure of the unexpected component of earnings information released 
during the interval. For adopting firms, we estimated: 


Ret, = yo y iA P, y 4UE,-- y ОЕ +€; - | (7) 


where UE, is a measure of unexpected earnings on a pre-change accounting basis, and 
ULE, is the unexpected earnings effect of LIFO adoption." In both regressions, Het is. 
measured as the difference between the disclosure interval return for each firm and the 


" Estimating the regressions separately for adopting and nonadopting firms solves two potential 
econometric problems that could arise if a single equation were estimated. First, Ricks (1982) presents evidence 
that there were mean return differences between adopting and nonadopting firms at the fiscal 1974 earnings 
release date. In additon, AP is always positive for adopting firms and always negative for nonadopting firms. 
Thus, if the regression is estimated for adopting and nonadopting firms together, these return differences may 
result in a significant coefficient on A P that is unrelated to disclosure of LIFO decisions. Second, as discussed 
in section II, 7, estimates the average value across the sample firms of the coefficient on AP. If this coefficient 
differs systematically between adopting and nonadopting firms, averaging across all firms may reduce the 
power of our test. 





ив |. aia ai En .., АЕ, 


Table 4 
Distribution of the Estimated Probability of LIFO Adoption’ 





Model A о т Modi B 























.. Nom : Non- 
— f | ` Adopting adopting ` 2. Adopting ^ adopting : 
Prange Firms Firms Total ` «Firms Firms ` Total 
00-10 - | 19.0% 35.7%  . 29.3% . — 13.396 27.596 22.196 
40-20 ` Tru 13.8 . 10:1 . 3.8 182 . 127 
20-30  . 5.1- 9.7 © 78 777. . BA 8.5 7.2 
30-40. ^7 7.0 54 6.0 19 7.0 5.1 
40-50 г 1.9 5.8 43 ` © 57 . 6.6 6.3 
50-60  - |. 44 43 . 43 31. - 6.8 4.8: 
0-70 ' 3.2 6.6 5.3 | 63 . 3.9 4.8. 
170-80. ^ | 25. 1.9 2.2 3.8 4.3 44 
.80-.90 (84 42  - 39 | 8.9 54 | 87 
.90-1.00 ' 49.4 12.8 26.7 48.1 . 12,8 ` 202 
| ` 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% "100.0% . 100.096 100.0% 
Mean 0.639 0.338 0.453 0:693 0.371 0.493 
First quartile  - 0.247 0.023 0.049 0.418 0.082 0.192 
Median . «^. 0.888 0.211 0.346 0.882 0.232 0.432 
Third quartile- ` 1.000 0.609 ° 0.854 1.000 0.640 0.929 
Test for Difference 
in Medians? .- 38.0 54.4 





Statistics are based on №е-416 .sample observations for which P is estimated. 
a Tho tost stati or diferonce i medias has в ХАП) isribotioa under he oul hypothesis of no dif 
ference. The critical value for the 0.001 confidence level is 10.83. 








Table 5 
Prediction Results for P 
Percent ‘Correctly Predicted" 
: "Nom 07 oF Е 
; Adopting - adopting ae "e ee у. 9 5 
Model Firms . ‘Firms Total N square? 
A 627 . 702 вз (4:8 | 419. 





(Boc 70.3 . 67.8 08.7 . 416 588 
TA en was oeii be an Monica Von PSUS | 
"ве critical кашо of x*(1) at the 0.001 родовая level fs 10.63. 


l contemporaneous return on a portfolio of firms of equivalent size. This measure is 
implemented by using 20 equally weighted “size portfolios” constructed by ranking all 
- NYSE and AMEX firms with returns available on the CRSP daily returns file according 


oo to market value of common equity on Decembor 31, 1973.“ 


= We ue exon returne rather than raw returns to rauco tho varianco the regression, 
and to ое in the error termi: 
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The “unexpected earnings" variable, UE, is measured by subtracting the “expecta- 
tion” of earnings per share at the beginning of the disclosure period from the “realiza- 
tion” of earnings made public during the disclosure period, adjusted to a consistent 
` accounting basis. The “expectation” is the Value Line earnings forecast published on 
the day preceding the disclosure interval. The "realization" is either an earnings 
announcement or an earnings forecast that is released during the disclosure interval.'5 
. For all firms, UE is deflated by the most recent month-end stock price preceding the 

disclosure interval. 

Although UE provides a араб measure of unexpected earnings: for nonadopting 
firms, it reflects only one component of unexpected LIFO earnings for adopting firms. - 
For these firms, unexpected LIFO earnings can.be viewed.as the difference between . 
unexpected earnings on a pre-change accounting basis (captured by UE) and ап unex- 
pected LIFO effect. The final independent variable in equation (7), ULE, is included in 
the regression to represent the second of these components. ULE is measured analo- 
gously to UE as the difference between the “realized” and “expected” -LIFO earnings 
effect. The “realized” LIFO effect is either an actual effect or a forecast that is released 
during the disclosure interval, and the "expected" LIFO effect is HG74 (see table 2) ` 
adjusted to an after-tax basis. Like UE, ULE 18 deflated by the most recent month-end 
Stock price peers the disclosure interval, 


Results | 


Table 6 -— estimation results for constans (6) and (7) using estimates of P from 

‘both model A and model B.'5 Each set of results includes coefficient estimates and 
p-values based on White's (1980) consistent covariance estimator. The p-values for 7, 
reflect two-sided tests, as do those for 4. However, p-values for ӯ; and 7; (the “earnings 
response coefficients”) reflect one-sided tests. 
` The operational test of our null hypothesis is y, =0. For adopting firms, the table 6. 
results weakly support rejection of the null hypothesis for model B, but not for model A. 
In contrast, for nonadopting firms, the results very strongly support riu of the 
null hypothesis for both models. *7 © 

The results also indicate that YW which estimates the average value of Bi in a uann 


“In most instances, the “realization” for dantis. firme is disclosed: on a LIFO basis, and the 
“expectation” is on a pre-change accounting basis. Therefore, for adopting firms, “realized” earnings is ad-- 
justed by the LIFO earnings effect in order to place iton a consistent accounting basis with the earnings “ ехрес- 
.tation." For nonadopting firms, the earnings "realization" and the earnings ‘ “expectation” are always on а 
consistent accounting basis. 

1 The estimation of equation (6) is based on 254 of the 258 nönadopting firms for which Pis estimated. 
Nonadopting firms were excluded from the returns analysis if UE exceeded half of the firm's market value of 
equity (three firms) or if the firm was not traded on the day preceding its disclosure interval (one firm). The 
estimation of equation (7) is based on 142 of the 158 adopting firms for which P is estimated. Adopting firms 
were excluded from the returns analysis if ULE could not be estimated (12 firms) or if either UE or ULE 
exceeded half of the firm's market value.of equity (four-firms).. - 

" There are several possible explanations for the relatively weaker results for adopting firms. First, the 
variance of the coefficient on AP may be larger for adopting firms than for nonadopting firms, so that itis more 
difficult to detect an average price response to disclosure for adopting firms. Second, it is possible that P is 
estimated with-more error for adopting firms than for nonadopting firms, so that the estimated coefficient on 

- AP is more biased toward zero for adopting firms. Third, table 4 implies that the distribution of AP is more con-. 
centrated near zero for adopting firms than for nonadopting firms. If these estimates are accurate, there is less — 
variation in AP for adopting firms than for nonadopting firms, so that it may be more difficult to reliably detect 
an association with excess returns for adopting firms. Finally, B may be nonzero for many adopting firms, but 
may have el moon of sero across the sample, aes | 
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Table 6 
Disclosure Interval Regression Results' 





Panel A. Adopting Firms: | е 
Model:? Ret-4,4- y: AP 4,UE -y, ULE 4- € 





i : Adjusted | 
Yo 57 3: уз үз . R? 
Мода! А и 
Coefficient | - 20.030 . 0.04 . . 0799 ~0.174 0063 
White's probability . (0.178) - . (0.388) (0.104) (0.150) 
Model B · | a l 
` Coefficient E —0.008 ``. 0.049 0.804 —0.192' 0.073 
White's probability (0.063) (0082) : (0.101) _ (0.121) 
Panel B. Nonadopting Firms: | " | 
| Model? Веі=уо+у, АР+7у.0Е+є 
Adjusted 
Yo Yı o o l R? 
Model A - : LI A 
Coefficient - . 0032 0.070 -. 0.110 - 0.032 
White's probability ‚ (0.005) г (0.003) . (0.268) 
Model B . | 
Coefficient ` 0.034 1 0.067 0.124 с. ` 0.027 
White's probability (0.005) (0.008) - (0.241) | 





1 For each model, tho first row presents ordinary least squares coefficient estimates. The second row pre- 
sents probability values based on White's (1980) covariance estimator. Probability values for yo and y, are. 
based ori two-sided tests, and those for ТИЕ Вовна нм 
with 142 (254) adopting (nonadopting) firms. | 

? Variables in the regression are defined 88 follows: 


Ret Returns measured over an interval ending on the earliest identifiable disclosure date for the LIFO 
l decision and beginning on the day following the preceding Value Line report date, adjusted by a 
portfolio return for firms of equivalent size. 
AP. Estiniated revision in probability of сика at the disclosure of ће LIFO decision, equal to 1~P 
for adopting firms and —P for nonadopting firms. Е 
- UE Difference between the “actual” earnings per share (adjusted for the LIFO effect for adopting firms) 
: and.the most recent Value Line forecast, deflated by market value of equity at the end of the month 
the disclosure interval. 
- ULE Difference between the actual earnings effect of adopting LIFO and HG74 (оп an after-tax basis), 
oere e ee аашаа ета (tor 
adopting firms only}. у as 


(4), is positive for both adopting and nonadopting. firms. '8 Thus, the average price 


response to disclosure was positive for adopting firms (because AP was positive) and 


negative for nonadopting firms (because AP was negative). 


+ Recall from equation (3) that, for a given firm, B represents the difference between the firm's “LIFO- 


` conditional" and "FIFO-condttional" values, as assessed by investors prior to disclosure. See appendix A, par- 


ticularly equations (A3) through (A5), for a more detailed discussion of LIFO- and FIFO-conditional equity 
values under a set of simple ре about the behavior of investors and managers. | 
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Finally, the intercept estimates reported in table 6 suggest that, during the 
disclosure intervals in our sample, there was a difference between mean excess returns 
for adopting and nonadopting firms that was not related either to disclosure of the 
LIFO decision or to the earnings realization. The return difference, which is — 0.062 
(—0.072) for model A (model B), is significant at conventional levels.'? 


Alternative Explanations 


Our rejection of y, =0 is consistent with the hypothesis that stock prices changed in 
response to disclosures of 1974 LIFO decisions. In this section, we examine two alter- 
native explanations for this result. First, the significant result observed for 7, may be 
due to correlation between AP and measurement error in UE.?? Second, our results may 
be unrelated to disclosure of the LIFO decision if stock returns are systematically 
associated with the financial and operating characteristics that are summarized by AP. 

To address the first possibility, we reestimated equations (6) and (7), substituting 
ranks of UE and ULE for the values of the unexpected earnings variables. In both 
regressions, the y, estimates and their significance levels were generally similar. Thus, 
the y, results reported in table 6 do not appear to be due to measurement error in UE. 

We used two procedures to address the second possibility. First, we reestimated 
equations (6) and (7) for successive periods in event time during the year following the 
date of the LIFO disclosure.?' Beginning 11 days after the disclosure date, we estimated 
each equation for each of nine consecutive, nonoverlapping 28-day return intervals, the 
length of the median disclosure interval. The y, coefficient estimates for these nine 
nondisclosure intervals indicate no association between AP and returns beyond that 
which would be expected by chance (see table 7). 

Second, we held the set of sample disclosure intervals constant for each regression, 
and assigned the jth disclosure interval to a randomly selected firm i whose own 
disclosure interval did not overlap interval j. An excess return was then computed for 
firm i over disclosure interval j. This process was repeated for each sample disclosure 
interval and produced a sample of returns for randomly selected firms over ‘‘nondisclo- 
sure" intervals that have precisely the same distribution in calendar time as the disclo- 
. sure intervals on which the table 6 results are based. These returns were regressed on 
the original independent variables for firms in the random sample to obtain y; estimates 
that are not related to the disclosure of LIFO decisions. By repeating this entire 
procedure 1,000 times, we generated empirical distributions for у, that capture the rela- 
tion (if any) between AP and returns during our sample disclosure intervals that is not 
due to disclosure of LIFO decisions. 

These empirical distributions are used to determine whether the coefficients 
reported in table 6 are unusual relative to coefficients based on returns during the 
sample disclosure intervals for randomly selected nondisclosing firms, The results of 


з Similar findings are reported by Ricks (1982). Biddle and Ricks (1988) examine whether the return differ- 
ence reported by Ricks is dus to differential biases in analysts’ forecasts of earnings between adopting and non- 
adopting firms. Our analysis indicates that this difference in mean returns persists after considering the effect 
of disclosure of the LIFO decision and unexpected earnings. 

з A separate question is whether our results are influenced by collinearity between UE and AP. The 
sample correlations are very small: — 0.051 (— 0.055) for adopting (nonadopting) firms with model A, and 0.002 
(— 0.085) for adopting (nonadopting) firms with model B. None of these is significant at any conventional level. 

?! We are grateful to a referee for suggesting this procedure. 
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| Table 7 : 
Estimates of the Coefficient on AP for Post-Disclosure Return Intervals 





Adopting Firms Nonadopting Firms 


Interval Sen en акс: a LC 
{in days) Model A Model B Model A Model B 
(11,38) 0.013 —0.023 0.006 —0.033 
(0.546) (0.287) (0.809) (0.205) 
(39,66) 0.010 _ 0.015 0.005 0.010 
(0.637) (0.521) (0.830) (0.703) 
(67,94) | 0.044 0.003 0.008 —0.018 
(0.077) (0.893) (0.657) (0.386) 
(95,122) 0.014 0.007 ` 0.020 —0.012 
(0.587) (0.823) (0.268) -  . (0.527) 
(123,150) —0.028 -0018 ^ ` 0.006 0.013 
(0.147) (0.488) (0.726) (0.478) 
(151,178) —0.008 —0.023 —0.005 —0.036 
(0.711) (0.388) (0.784) (0.091) 
(179,206) —0.002 —0.011 0.001 0.019 
(0.942) · (0.685) (0.943) (0.300) 
(207,234) —0.008 —0.018 .0.001 . —0.028 
(0.875) (0.424) (0.965) (0.209) 
(235,262) —0.035 —0.049 0.027 - —0.011 
(0.116) (0.040) (0.178) (0.558) 


Note: The table presents y; estimates for adopting firms from the following regression model: 
Ret yo y: AP-- yi UE - y ULE +e, 
and for nonadopting firms from the following regression model: 
Ret24o- y:AP 3i UE +e. 


The first row presents ordinary least squares coefficient estimates. The second row presents prob- 
ability values based on White's (1980) covariance estimator. Probability values are based on two-sided 
tests. The regressions were estimated by using 142 (254) adopting (nonadopting) firms. 


Variables in the regression are defined as follows: 


Ret Returns measured over the indicated interval, adjusted by a portfolio return for firms of 
. equivalent size: Day zero is the earliest identifiable disclosure date for the LIFO decision. 
AP Estimated revision in probability of adoption at the disclosure of the LIFO decision, equal to 
1—P for adopting firms and —P for nonadopting firms. · 
UE Difference between the "actual" earnings per share (adjusted for the LIFO effect for 
adopting firms) and the most recent Value Line forecast, deflated by market value of equity at 
^ the end of the month preceding the disclosure interval. ` : 
ULE Difference between the actual earnings effect of adopting LIFO and HG74 (on an after-tax 
basis), deflated by market value of equity at the end of the month preceding the disclosure 
interval (for adopting firms only). 


this conservative procedure are consistent with those reported earlier. For model A, the 
empirical p-value for adopting (nonadopting) firms is 0.468 (0.009). For model B, the 
p-value for adopting (nonadopting) firms is 0.146 (0.015). This indicates that the results 
reported in table 6 were not due to an association between AP and returns that is 
specific to our sample disclosure intervals but unrelated to LIFO disclosures. 
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VI. Concluding Remarks 


In an inflationary environment, a change to LIFO accounting for inventories 
typically reduces reported earnings, while at the same time increasing after-tax cash 
flows. Whether investors respond negatively to the earnings effect of the change or 
positively to the cash flow effect has been a question of continuing interest. In 
attempting to answer this question, accounting researchers have repeatedly examined 
the behavior of stock prices for firms adopting LIFO. However, no study to date has 
produced a satisfactory answer regarding the earnings effect versus the cash flow 
effect. Moreover, no previous study has offered convincing evidence that stock prices ` 
respond in any way to disclosures that LIFO has been adopted. 

Our research provides new evidence on the second question. Taken as a whole, our 
cross-sectional regression results suggest that stock prices did respond to disclosures of 
LIFO decisions during fiscal 1974. However, as our analysis in appendix А demon- 
strates, the price response to disclosure depends on investors’ prior beliefs regarding: 
(1) variables that affect the decision, and (2) information conveyed by the decision about 
other aspects of the firm's activities. Therefore, unless investors' prior beliefs can be 
specified, no inference can be made from our results about the cause of the price 
response, or about why the price response varies across firms. These questions remain 
to be addressed in future research. 


Appendix A 
"Direction of Stock Price Response to Disclosure of a LIFO Decision 
Section II expresses the price change at the time a firm's LIFO decision is disclosed as: 
AV,=A,+B,4P,, (A1) 
where: я . 
B,=E,(V,| Adopt, Zo) - Eo( V,| Not Adopt, Zo), $ (A3) 


and Zo is the set of public information prior to disclosure. The price response to disclosure of the LIFO deci- 
sion itself is the second term on the right-hand side of equation (A1), B, AP;. This model relies only on the 
assumption that investors price publicly available information. 

As Kang (1988) suggests, by example, the sign of the price change in response to disclosure of the LIFO 
decision can be either positive or negative for both adopting and nonadopting firms, depending on investors’ 
prior beliefs. With respect to equation (A1), this means that B, could be either positive or negative. This can 
be demonstrated after making the following additional assumptions: 


1. Managers know with certainty the present value of incremental income taxes (T) due to inventory 
holding gains if the firm does not adopt LIFO, and implementation costs (I) if LIFO is adopted..,- . 

2. Managers act in the interest of stockholders, adopting LIFO if and only if T exceeds I, and investors 
believe this to be the case. Thus, a disclosure that LIFO has been adopted informs investors that T 
exceeds I. 

3. Investors are uncertain about T, I, and V*, where V* is tho value of the firm exclusive of T and І, the 
direct cash flow effects of the LIFO decision. Prior to disclosure, they assess the joint distribution of 
these variables conditional on the set of publicly available data, denoted as Zo. 


These assumptions represent an environment in which: (1) managers have more precise information than 
investors, (2) managers act in the interests of stockholders, and (3) investors use publicly available informa- 
tion to anticipate the actions of managers. 

Under these assumptions, a disclosure that LIFO has been adopted informs investors that T exceeds 1, 
and that the firm has chosen to incur LIFO implementation costs to avoid incremental taxes on inventory 
holding gains. Thus; for a given firm, the expected "LIFO-conditional" equity value can be expressed as: 


E,(V |Adopt, Zo)=Eo(V*—I|T>I, Zo). (A3) 
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Similarly, a disclosure that LIFO has not been adopted informs investors that I equals or exceeds T. In this 
case, the firm has chosen to bear incremental income tax costs (if any) because LIFO implementation costs 
are greater. Thus, the expected "FIFO-conditional" equity value is: 


E,(V|Not Adopt,Z;) - E. (V* — T|T s1,2,). (A4) 
Substituting equations (A3) and (A4) into equation (3), we obtain: | 
B=E,(V*—1|T>I,Zo)—Eo(V*—T|Ts1,Zo) 


=E(T|TsI,Z0)—Eo{I|T>I,Zo) 
+[Eo(V*|T>I,Z0)—Eo(V*|TSI,Zo)} (A5) 


Equation (Аб) indicates that, for a given firm, B includes three components: (1) E. (T |Ts1, Zo), which is 
investors’ prior assessment of the present value of tax savings that will be foregone if the firm does not adopt 
LIFO; (2) Eo(I|T>I,Z.), which is investors’ prior assessment of the present value of implementation costs 

` that will be incurred if the firm does adopt LIFO; and (3) [Eo(V*|T>I,Zo)—Eo(V*|Ts1I,Zo)], which repre- 
sents investors’ prior assessment of additional information about firm value that will be communicated by 
the LIFO decision.” 

From equation {A5), the sign of B, and therefore the sign of the price response to disclosure, cannot be 
predicted a priori without knowledge of investors' beliefs prior to the LIFO disclosure. Kang (1988) uses two 
examples to demonstrate that the direction of the price response to disclosure is ambiguous. First, if inves- 
tors know T with certainty, but are uncertain about I, the difference between the first two components of B is 
positive. Second, if investors know I with certainty, but are uncertain about T, the difference between the 
first two terms of B is negative. 

The final component of B complicates matters further. Previous studies, including Kang, have assumed 
that the LIFO decision conveys no information about V*. However, this need not be the case. The disclosure 
of a LIFO adoption (nonadoption) decision may convey to investors the information that managers expect 
input costs for the firm to increase at a faster (slower) rate than had been expected. In this case, the disclosure 
could result in a revision in V* that is independent of the tax consequences of the LIFO decision and that may 
vary from firm to firm, depending on investors’ beliefs regarding the extent to which firms are able to “pass 
on" shifts in input costs to their customers. 

In summary, even though the model described above is based on very simple assumptions about the be- 
havior of managers and investors, the price response to disclosure of a LIFO decision is ñot likely to be 
pue as to sign (much less magnitude), given the current state of knowledge regarding investors’ prior 

efs, А 


Appendix B 
Variables Used to Estimate the Probability of Adopting LIFO 


The first two variables shown in table 2 (group 1) serve as proxies for LIFO tax savings foregone in fiscal 
1973 (HG73) and for expected LIFO tax savings available in fiscal 1974 (HG74).? The computational algo- 
rithm for these variables is similar to that developed by Biddle (1980).2* INFLATION, an annualized industry- 
specific measure of the rate of inventory cost change during the three months preceding the firm's disclosure 
interval, estimates expected future price changes. 

Inventory price changes used in calculating these variables are based either on a Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics producer price index (for manufacturers) or a Consumer Price Index (for retailers) series closely 


z Note that, after structure is added to the model, it is apparent that the price change at disclosure of the 
LIFO decision is not proportional to the unconditional expectation of LIFO tax savings as proposed in previous 
studies (Biddle and Lindahl 1982; Stevenson 1987). 

? [п small samples examined by Morse and Richardson (1983) and Dopuch and Pincus (1988), realized 
Inventory holding gains tend to increase in the year immediately preceding a LIFO adoption, and to exhibit a 
dramatic increase in the adoption year itself. . 

2* HG73 and HG74 are calculated assuming that LIFO was adopted at the beginning of the relevant year. 
Under these circumstances, the holding gain is the difference between the FIFO and LIFO values for the end- 
ing inventory. In the case of HG73, a dollar value LIFO procedure is used to estimate the LIFO cost of the 
ending inventory, and the FIFO cost is the firm's reported ending inventory. In the case of HG74, both the 
НЕО and the FIFO ending inventory amounts must be estimated because actual ending inventory is not known 
at the beginning of the disclosure interval. We assume no change in real inventory during 1974. Thus, LIFO 
ending inventory equals beginning inventory, and expected FIFO ending inventory is beginning inventory 
restated to end-of-year prices, using price series that were publicly available at the beginning of the firm's 
disclosure interval. 
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associated with the firm's primary four-digit SIC code. A four-digit SIC code price index was available for 
only 76 of the 309 four-digit industries (comprising 198 firms) in the sample. To extend this subsample, we 
matched four-digit industry descriptions with other Producer and Consumer Price Index serles. Thus, we 
were able to estimate these variables for an additional 292 firms in 101 four-digit SIC codes. In all cases, 
calculations are based only on price series that were publicly available prior to the beginning of each firm's 
disclosure interval 

Variables included in group 2 of table 2 are financial-statement-based measures of various firm charac- 
teristics that may be associated with the probability of LIFO adoption. Some of these measures are intended 
to distinguish among firms according to their abilities to take advantage of potential LIFO tax benefits. For 
example, given an upward drift in inventory costs, a significant potential for LIFO tax benefits is more likely 
to exist when inventory is material in relation to overall operations (INV, CGSSAL), when the rate of 
inventory turnover is low (CGSINV), when inventory levels are stable (CVINV, CLDBT), and when the non- 
domestic component of inventories is small (FOREIGN). Likewise, firms that were consistently profitable 
(ROA, ROS, CVINCOME) and those without significant operating loss carryforwards (NOL) are more likely 
to be able to take advantage of potential LIFO tax benefits. Larger firms (ASSET) may be better able to take 
advantage of potential LIFO tax benefits because they can more easily afford the administrative burden of 
LIFO accounting. Moreover, large firms may be able to avoid inventory liquidations, either because LIFO can 
be implemented with larger, more diversified inventory pools or because specialized inventory management 
talents tend to be available to these firms. Similarly, it has been argued (Lee and Hsieh 1985) that relatively 
capital-intensive firms (GFA) need to devote greater resources to inventory planning and management, and 
may therefore adapt more readily to LIFO. Finally, since LIFO generally results in lower reported earnings, 
lower retained earnings, lower net tangible assets, and а diminution of current assets relative to current lia- 
bilities, a LIFO adoption may have the effect of tightening constraints imposed on a firm's activities by ac- 
counting-based covenants in existing loan agreements. Accordingly, firms with relatively more long-term 
debt (LTD) or small current assets relative to current liabilities (CR) are less likely to adopt LIFO.” Similarly, 
managers of firms with widely dispersed ownership may have compensation arrangements tied more closely 
to reported earnings than: do managers of firms with concentrated “insider” ownership. If this is the case, 
firms м substantial inside ownership (OWNER) will be more likely to adopt LIFO than those with diffuse 
ownership.?5 

Group 3 variables are based on a reading of the Value Line Investment Survey throughout the study 
period. Value Line analysts appear to have devoted considerable attention, both on a firm-by-firm basis and at 
the industry level, to the potential effects of LIFO adoption. VL1 and VL2, represent Value Line's LIFO 
analysis for each sample firm as of the beginning of its disclosure interval. The dummy variable VL1 takes a 
value of 1 when Value Line reports that the firm's management was "considering" a LIFO adoption." A 
second dummy variable, VL2, takes a value of 1 when Value Line did not report a "considering" statement by 
management but did provide a discussion of the potential tax and/or earnings impacts of LIFO adoption for 
the firm under review. Such an analysis could indicate some likelihood of adoption. The third variable in 
group 3, CHANGE, represents Value Ltne's expectation of earnings performance in fiscal 1974 relative to that 
in fiscal 1973. 

Finally, group 4 contains two measures of the frequency of LIFO adoption in the firm's industry. The first 
variable, IND1, measures the pre-fiscal 1974 proportion of firms within each two-digit SIC code that used 
LIFO as their primary inventory method. IND2 measures frequency of fiscal 1974 LIFO adoptions within the 
firm's two-digit SIC code, on the basis of data most recently available at the beginning of each firm's disclo- 
sure interval. Both of these variables are measured at the two-digit SIC level because our sample is not large 


enough to meaningfully measure them for finer industry partitions.” 


25 The relation between debt-related contracting costs and LIFO adoption has been examined by Lee and 
Hsieh (1985), Hunt (1985), and Dopuch and Pincus (1988). 

2 The empirical results on this issue are mixed. Hunt (1985) reports а negative relation between LIFO 
usage and management ownership. Niehaus (1989) reports the same result for low levels of management 
ownership, but reports a positive relationship for high levels of management ownership. For additional 
discussion of the potential impact of concentrated ownership, see Smith (1976), Abdel-khalik (1985), and Healy 
et al. (1987). 

27 The language used in Value Line varied, but generally attributed to management words like 
_ “considering,” “mulling,” and “contemplating.” 

28 Both variables were coded as 0 for firms in two-digit industries represented by fewer than 10 firms. This 
procedure affected 26 (19) firms for IND1 (IND2). 
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Evidence оп the Determinants of 
Inventory Accounting Policy Choice 


` Barry E. Cushing 
University of Utah 
- Marc J. LeClere 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: This study provides additional 
evidence on factors influencing inventory accounting policy choice. 
Following Lee and Hsieh (1985), Dopuch and Pincus (1988), and Lindahl 
(1989), we compare long-time FIFO users with long-time LIFO users to test 
variables that might be expected to influence inventory method choice. 
This study incorporates a tax savings variable in evaluating the LIFO/FIFO 
choice. We also survey financial executives to corroborate the results of 
secondary data analyses and to seek new insights about inventory method · -> 
choice. i 
The findings suggest that: (1) anticipated tax savings is the primary 
reason firms use LIFO and (2) other firms do not use LIFO because of 
. numerous factors without a single dominant reason. Most of these factors 
diminish the potential tax savings from LIFO. They include LIFO layer 
liquidations, LIFO bookkeeping costs, declining production costs, and 
contradictory tax and financial reporting rules on accounting for inventory 
obsolescence. However, other factors include effects on debt covenants, 
concern about the complexity of LIFO, and the requirements of FIFO for 
government contracts. · 
` Two unexpected findings emerged. First, the multivariate model is 
quite accurate in predicting FIFO firms, but predicts less then half of those 
using LIFO. Second, the correspondence between the responses to the . 
FIFO survey and the cross-sectional data is not as strong as might be 
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оа which suggests. that determinants of inventory choice continue 
to be elusive. 


‘Key Words: Inventory policy, LIFO, FIFO, Accounting choice. 
Data Avallability: Data is available from the authors upon request. 


sample selection procedures and the variables. included in the cross-sectional 
tests. Section II presents the results of the univariate tests, the multivariate model 
in which LIFO/FIFO choice is the dependent variable, the survey of the chief financial 
officers, and a firm-by-firm comparison of survey responses and firm financial ара. 
operating characteristics that. attempts to infer each FIFO firm's reasons for not using 
LIFO. Section III presents the summary and conclusions. | 


T HE remainder of this article consists.of the following. Section I describes the 


I. Sample Design and pee of Variables 


` Sample of Firms 


The sample is comprised of COMPUSTAT firms that used either FIFO or LIFO 
exclusively for all inventories during the period 1975—84.' To increase the likelihood of 
identifying the characteristics of LIFO and FIFO users, firms that changed inventory 
accounting methods during the test perlod are excluded from the sample.? The final 
sample consists of 175 FIFO firms and 48 LIFO firms. : . 

Based on two-digit SIC codes, there are 39 industries represented among the 175 
FIFO firms, and 18 industries among the 48 LIFO firms. The largest clusters of FIFO 
firms are in electrical machinery (31 firms), instruments (17 firms), and chemicals (12 
firms). Among the LIFO firms, six are in the fabricated metal products industry, five are 
in the machinery industry, and no other industry contains more than four LIFO firms. - 
Thus, no single industry dominates the sample. ; 


Specification of Variables 


"From prior studies and the inventory advice offered in: trade journals, several 


` variables were identified as reported in table 1. The estimated tax savings associated 
‘with LIFO instead of FIFO is directly proportional to the difference between a firm's 


cost of goods sold under LIFO and FIFO, assuming the same long-term marginal tax 


- rate for all firms.? The cost of goods sold differences for all sample firms for the years 


1976-84 were estimated by using a dollar value LIFO algorithm. Consistent with the 


! The number of LIFO firms in the sample is increased substantially by using a sample period subsequent to 
1974-75, when large numbers of firms switched to LIFO. Restricting the sampleto firms that use LIFO or FIFO 
exclusively simplifies the estimation of LIFO tax savings. 

'* Non-U.S. firms were excluded from the sample, as LIFO ts generally not allowed under foreign tax rules. 
The sample included only firms reporting net sales, total inventory, and operating income before depreciation 
for each of the 10 years.. 4 : 

2 Morse and Richardson (1983, 109) point out that marginal tax rates may differ because of differences in 
state corporate income tax rates and tax loss carrybacks or carryforwards. In defending their assumption that 
marginal tax rates are constant across all firms, they point out that most state corporate income tax rates are 


. within 3 percent of each other, with a range of less than 10 percent from highest to lowest. Our study does not 
carryforward 


UE differences in state corporate income tax rates, but our design incorporates a tax loss 
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Table 1 


Variables and Operational Measures 








Variable Authors Operational Measure 
V, Estimated tax savings Bd*, DP*, Ratio of LIFO/FIFO cost of goods sold difference to 
LP*, MR* net sales for each year, averaged over the nine-year 
| sample period. 
У, Inventory materiality DP, LH, Ld Nine-year average of the ratio of FIFO or “as-if- 
: . FIFO" inventory to total assets. | 
У, Average tax loss CS*, Ld* Averaga of the ratio of net additions to tax loss 
carryforward carryforwards to operating income for each year, 
V, Inventory variability Bd, DP*, LH*, . Coefficient of variation of FIFO or "as-if-FIFO" 
Nh* inventory over the nine-year sample period. 
V, Inventory obsolescence Ratio of research and development expense to net 
: sales for each year, averaged over the nine-year 
period. n | 
V, Firm size DP*, HZ, LH, Nine-year average of reported net sales, 
. Ld*, MR*, 
Nh, ZH* 
V, Leverage CS, DP, Hn*, Largest value (over the nine-year study period) of 
LH, Ld*, Nh the ratio of long-term debt less capitalized lease 
ZH* ' obligations to net tangible assets, 
V, Current ratio Hn 





Nine-year average of current assets to current lia- 
bilities. . 





* Indicates that the variable was found to be a significant predictor of LIFO/FIFO choice. - 
Index to Author Codes: 


Bd= Biddle (1980) | 

CS = Caster and Simon (1986) 
DP=Dopuch and Pincus (1988) 
HZ-Hagerman and Zmijewski (1979) 
Hn-Hunt (1985) 

LH — Lee and Hsieh (1985) 


LP=Lee and Petruzzi (1989) 

Ld = Lindahl (1989) | 
MR = Morse and Richardson (1983) 
Nh= Niehaus (1989) 

ZH =Zmijewski and Hagerman (1981) 


approach used by Biddle (1980) and Dopuch and Pincus (1988), our algorithm estimates 
cost of goods sold differences according to the addition and liquidation of inventory 
layers.* i 


* The first step in the algorithm is to convert the reported LIFO inventory values of the LIFO firms to FIFO 
by adding the excess of the current acquisition cost over the LIFO inventory velue (the so-called "LIFO 
reserve") to the reported LIFO inventory value. Values of the LIFO reserve were obtained from firm financial 
statements and 10-K disclosures. For the period from 1975 to 1984, this provided a serles of ending FIFO 
inventory values for each of the LIFO firms. These were converted to constant dollar values. The constant 

` dollar inventory layers were then identified for each year and, where appropriate, liquidated in subsequent 
years. For each year, the algorithm computes the difference between the current cost of the inventory (the FIFO 
value) and the estimated LIFO cost, which is the sum of the cost of the inventory layers established in prior 
years and the cürrent year. For ariy specific year, the cost of goods sold difference is the amount by which this 
inventory cost difference exceeds the inventory cost difference of the prior year. This procedure yields cost of 
goods sold differences for the nine-year period from 1976 to 1984. These cost of goods sold differences were 
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The algorithm was validated by comparing its estimates for the 48 LIFO firms with 
the changes in the LIFO reserves reported in the firms' annual report and 10-K disclo- 
sures. The ratio of the actual cost of goods sold difference to net sales averaged 0.0121, 
while the ratio of the estimated cost of goods sold difference to net sales averaged 
0.0116. This difference in means was not statistically significant (t= — 0.256; p — 0.80). 
In addition, the rank order correlation between actual and estimated cost of goods sold 
differences for the LIFO firms was 0.775 (p « 0.01). 

Firms with low levels of inventory would expect small tax savings from using LIFO 

. and are expected to use methods other than LIFO. Firms with high and unpredictable 

' variability in physical inventory levels may consider LIFO undesirable because of the 

‚ adverse tax and cash flow effects from unanticipated LIFO layer liquidations (Granof 

and Short 1984; Jannis et al. 1980). Lee and Hsieh (1985), Dopuch and Pincus (1988), and 

` Niehaus (1989) report significantly lower inventory variability among the LIFO firms in 

their samples. To provide a comparable measure of inventory variability, we converted 
the reported inventory amounts for LIFO firms to a FIFO basis. 

: Firms that experience a high rate of inventory obsolescence may find LIFO undesir- 
аЫе because inventory obsolescence arising from the replacement of old product lines 
by newer products raises a difficult LIFO accounting question for which authoritative 
accounting and tax guidelines are lacking, and a divergence of views and interests 
exists between the SEC.and IRS (Jannis et al. 1980, 351—55). There is evidence that the 
number of new inventions produced by firms is highly correlated with the size of firm 
research and development expenditures, after adjusting for firm size (Mansfield et al. 
1977, 9). Therefore, as a proxy for a firm's propensity to experience inventory obsoles- 
cence, we used the nine-year average of research and development expense as a per- 
'centage of net sales. 

Bookkeeping cost was cited as a deterrent for adopting and using LIFO (Granof and 
Short 1984; Hilke 1986). Estimates of LIFO adoption costs provided by the respondents 
to Hilke’s survey of wholesalers ranged from 0.7 to 7.9 percent of average profits. This 
wide range has led us to use firm size as a proxy for LIFO bookkeeping costs. 

‚Ме include a leverage measure (long-term debt less capitalized lease obligations, 
divided by net tangible assets) in this study to account for the adverse effect of these 
methods ón accounting ratios that are used for debt covenants (Watts and Zimmerman 
1986).* The firm's largest value of this ratio over the nine-year dii period was used as 
the operational measure of Е. | 





scaled Бу net sales in each year. and averaged over the sample period. For consistency, we calculated all of our 
other variables over this same nine-year period. While the inflation rates used by Biddle in his algorithm were 
derived from wholesale price indices, we follow Dopuch and Pincus in employing producer price indices. We 
. attempted to match COMPUSTAT's industry description for each sample firm to the producer price index for 
an individual commodity item. If a match could not be obtained for an industry description and commodity 
item, successive attempts sought a match between industry description and product class, subgroup, and group 
indices, respectively. Producer price indices were not employed for two sets of firms—those involved in trans- 
_ portation and services and those involved in wholesale and retail sales. For transportation arid services firms, 
the consumer price index for all urban consumers was used, while for wholesale and retail firms a price index 
. for finished goods excluding foods was employed. 

* These are averages across several industry categories, and represent total ones compliance costs, 
Cee ey conversion costs plus the present value of anticipated maintenance cost. For details, see Hilke 

1986, 25]. 
* This is the о ofa measure often incorporated into bond covenants (Smith and Warner 1979, 136}. | 
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Table 2 
Univariate Analysis of LIFO/FIFO Choice 














Variables LIFO Firms FIFO Firms t-value Chi-square 
V, Estimated tax savings 0.0116 0.0086 —3.20** 
У, Inventory materiality 0.2280 0.2620 1.74 
V; Average tax loss 0.0127 0.0297 6.14* 
carryforward 
У, Inventory variability 0.2709 0.3760 4.86*** 
V, Inventory obsolescence 0.0070 0.0171 3.Bg*** 
V, Firm size 1,514M 373M 8.81** 
V, Leverage 0.2085 0.2852 3.97*** 
V4 Current ratio 3.2279 2.5648 —2.93** 
* Significant at 0.05. 


** Significant at 0.01. 
*** Significant at 0.001. 
M Millions of dollars. 


Also with respect to debt covenants, Wilson and Christensen (1985, 5) indicate that 
the lower (LIFO) balance sheet value reported for inventories could affect compliance 
with debt covenants based on the current ratio. To provide a measure that is compara- 
ble across firms, we computed the current ratio after adjusting inventory values for the 
LIFO firms to an “as-if-FIFO” basis.7* 


П. Results and Discussion 
Univariate Tests 


Table 2 presents the means and test statistics for each variable. Since the 
distributions for two of the variables showed evidence of extreme nonnormality, the 
sample differences for these variables were evaluated with chi-square tests. For the 
remaining variables, differences between sample means were evaluated with a t-test 


? Another factor often cited as influencing management's selection of accounting procedures is the 
existence of incentive compensation plans that link management compensation to reported earnings. 
Empirical studies either fail to find an association between this variable and LIFO/FIFO choice (Abdel-khalik 
1985; Hagerman and Zmijewski 1979; Hunt 1985) or suggest that LIFO adoptions have a small effect on CEO 
compensation (Healy et al. 1987). In view of this evidence, we did not include a compensation measure in our 
cross-sectional tests. . 

* Prior studies examined industry membership (Lee and Hsieh 1985; Lindahl 1989; Niehaus 1989) but 
industry membership might proxy for underlying firm characteristics that tend to vary by industry (Lindahl 
1989). For this reason, we did not include industry dummy variables in our model. As a practical matter, our 
LIFO sample may have been too small to enable meaningful tests of industry variables. We tested several other 
variables that have been included, with mixed results, in previous LIFO/FIFO studies. These included fre- 
quency of price increases (Lee and Hsieh 1985; Dopuch and Pincus 1988), average Inflation rate (Dopuch and 
Pincus 1988; Lindahl 1989), price variability (Dopuch and Pincus 1988; Lee and Hsieh 1985), natural business 
year (Caster and Simon 1988), and management ownership (Hunt 1985; Niehaus 1989). With minor exceptions, 
these variables were not significant in either our univariate or multivariate tests, so we do not report on them 
further. Details of these tests are available on request. 
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Table 3 
Multivariate Analysis of LIFO/FIFO Choice 





Variables . Model 1 x Model 2 Model 3 
Intercept — 5.82 ; —0.08 | —423 
V, Estimated tax savings 208.87*** 168.28*** 
V; Inventory materiality —6.86*** .—7.49*** 
У, Average tax loss —3.43 ` 0.39 
carryforward V 
V, Inventory variability —3.48* —2.23 
V, Inventory obsolescence | | —48.72** |^ —— —B4.35** 
V. Natural log of firm size : 0.59***  . 0.59*** 
V; Leverage —2.88* —3.02 
V, Current ratio | 0.63*** | 0.66** 
R? .143 .170 .254 
Model chi-square 39.25*** 49.40*** 74.95*** 
Degrees of freedom 3 5 8 
96 correctly predicted 79.8 82.1 84.8 
Log likelihood function — 898.52 — 91.45 —78.67 


* Significant at 0.05. 
** Significant at 0.01. 
*** Significant at 0.001. 


based upon independent samples with the assumption of unequal variances (Snedecor 
and Cochran 1980). , 

The differences are statistically significant at the 0.05 level for seven of eight 
variables. The results indicate that, in comparison to LIFO firms, FIFO firms have 
lower estimated tax savings as a percentage of sales, have larger average tax loss 
carryforwards, have greater variability in inventory levels, are smaller, are more highly 
leveraged, and have lower current ratios. All of these results are consistent with prior 
studies. Our inventory obsolescence proxy variable is also significant—FIFO firms have 
a higher ratio of research and development expense to sales, as expected. In confor- 
mance with Dopuch and Pincus (1988), inventory Materiality was higher for our FIFO 
firms, but the difference was not significant. 


Multivariate Tests 


Three logistic regressions were estimated (table 3) to assess the relative effect of the 
variables on the firm's choice of inventory method. Model 1 included only the variables 
having expected effects unrelated to tax savings: firm size, leverage, and current ratio, 
The chi-square value for this model is significant at p « 0.001; all three variables are sig- 
nificant in the predicted direction and the В? level of 0.143 is relatively low.? This 


? R? ina logistic regression model is called “pseudo-R?,” but its interpretation Is analogous to the coeffi- 
cient of determination in linear regression, and approaches 1 as the predictive power of the model improves. 
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model correctly predicts LIFO/FIFO choice for 178 of the 223 firms, or 79.8 percent. 
But since there are 175 FIFO firms in the sample (or 78.5 percent of the total), this | 
model’s prediction ` accuracy is little better than a naive model predicting that all firms 
use FIFO. 

Model 2 incorporates all five of the tax-related variables. The chi-square value for . 
this model is also significant at p «0.001 with an R? of 0.170. This model correctly 
predicts LIFO/FIFO choice for 82.1 percent of the sample firms. Compared to model 1, 
these results suggest that tax considerations alone explain only slightly more of the 
LIFO/FIFO choice behavior of these firms than do variables reflecting nontax eco- 
nomic consequences of LIFO/FIFO choice. In model 2, four of the tax-related variables 
are significant—tax savings, inventory materiality, inventory variability, and inventory 
obsolescence. However, the sign of the inventory materiality variable is the opposite of 
that expected. 

Model 3 incorporates all of the variables in models 1 and 2. The chi-square value for 
this model is significant at p « 0.001 with an R? of 0.254, and prediction accuracy is 84:8 
percent, Six of eight variables in this model are significant at about the 0.05 level. As in 
model 2, the sign of the inventory materiality variable is the opposite of that expected. 
Average tax loss carryforward and inventory variability are not significant. Likelihood 
ratio tests were employed to test the significance of the incremental explanatory value 
of leverage and each of the significant variables in model 3. The value of the likelihood 
ratio was significant at the 0.05 level for all six variables, indicating that all of these 
variables add significant incremental explanatory value to the model. - 

Our results are consistent with earlier studies and do improve upon prior models, 
with the exception of the higher R? value reported by Lee and Hsieh. Perhaps most sur- 
prising is that inventory variability is not consistently significant in our multivariate 


‚ models, which is in contrast to the findings of Lee and Hsieh (1985) and Niehaus (1989). . . 


Also surprising is that inventory ow is highly significant but in the opposite 
direction from our expectations. 

In an overall sense, the prediction accuracy of the models with respect to LIFO 
firms is low. Model 3 is highly accurate at predicting which firms use FIFO, predicting 
166 out of 175 (94.9 percent), but rather inaccurate at predicting which firms use LIFO, 
predicting only 23 of 48 (47.9 percent). Examining prediction probabilities shows that, 
while most of the FIFO firms fit model 3's profile of a FIFO firm, many LIFO firms do 
not fit its profile of a LIFO firm. | 


The Survey 


A questionnaire was sent to the chief financial officer of each of the 223 sample 
firms.'? FIFO and LIFO firms each received a separate version of the questionnaire. 
Each questionnaire listed a number of reasons why a firm might elect to use LIFO 
(FIFO) rather than FIFO (LIFO) and asked respondents to indicate whether each reason 
was: (1) the most important reason, (2) an important reason, (3) of minor importance, or 
(4) unimportant or relevanti in their selection of LIFO (FIFO). The reasons listed on the 


ю In the two years following the close of our sample selection period, 15 of our sample firms had been | 
acquired. The questionnaire was sent to the last known chief financial officer of-each of these firms, and 
responses were received from four of them (27 percent). Also, two of the firms had switched from 100 percent 
FIFO to 100 percent LIFO, but neither of these tesponded. Thirteen had switched methods for a portion of their 
inventories, and seven of these responded. 
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questionnaire included those related to tax considerations and other economic conse- 
quences, as discussed earlier, plus what we labeled “orthodox” reasons—reasons consis- 
tent with: traditional accounting theory, such as a belief that FIFO better reflects the 
actual physical flow of inventories, or a desire to report on a basis consistent with other 
firms in the same industry. 
Usable responses were received from 32 of the 48 LIFO firms, a response rate of 67 
percent, and from.70 of the 175 FIFO firms, or 40 percent. Responding and non- 
. responding firms were compared with respect to all of the variables used in the previ- . 
ous tests to test for nonresponse bias. The only significant difference found was that 
FIFO respondents were larger than FIFO nonrespondents (y?= 4.94; p — 0.026). On that 

-basis, we concluded that there is little evidence of significant nonresponse bias in our 
survey results. 

. The responses to the LIFO questionnaire, nadd in panel A of table 4,- 
indicate that LIFO's capacity to lower a firm's income taxes is the most important rea- 
son for its-usé. The orthodox reason that LIFO provides a better matching of costs and · 
revenues was also considered important by most respondents. Industry conformity was .. 
cited as important.by a few respondents, while concerns about political visibility 
associated with higher levels of reported earnings under FIFO were of little concern to 
the respondents. 

Responses to the FIFO ааа В. of table 4. The two 
reasons ranked most important were the orthodox accounting reasons that FIFO better 
reflects the actual physical flow of inventories and provides a more accurate inventory 
valuation on the balance sheet. Interestingly, all of the reasons listed on the question- 


naire were cited as importànt by some of the respondents. In addition, several other 


reasons were identified by respondents in written comments, including declining unit 
’ production costs due to. cost reduction and productivity improvement programs (five 
respondents), a feeling that LIFO is too complex for staff or management to understand 
(three respondents), requirements that FIFO be used for costing on certain government 
contracts (two respondents), fast turnover of new products (two respondents), and the 
presence of substantial income from foreign а for. which LIFO is not allowed 
(one respondent). Г, | 


Comparison of Cross-sectional and Survey Results 


Responses to the LIFO survey appear to refute the “size hypothesis.” This suggests 
that the association between firm size and LIFO observed in secondary data may be 
spurious. Additional analyses were performed for FIFO respondents using the “most ` 
important” or “important” factors. The results are summarized in table 5; Three signifi- 
cant differences are observed. First, the firms of the 11 FIFO respondents citing 

“immaterial inventory” had a significantly lower inventory-to-assets ratio than other 

FIFO firms. Second, the firms of the 21 FIFO respondents citing concern about LIFO 

bookkeeping costs had significantly lower average net sales than other FIFO firms. 
Both of these results are consistent with expectations. However, the firms of the 13 
FIFO respondents citing concern about LIFO layer liquidations had significantly lower . 
‘inventory variability than other FIFO firms, which is contrary to expectations. It is 
. possible that inventory variability is a poor proxy for concern about LIFO layer 
liquidations. © 7 
Survey fusponass and variables examined in the cross-sectional tests were also 
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Table 4 
' Analysis of Survey Responses 








Panel A. Reasons for Preferring LIFO to FIFO: 





Response Code Number* 
Possible Reasons for Using LIFO 1 2 3 4 Avg 

Tax/Cash Flow Reasons Е . | 

Lowers income taxes 27 ` 5 0 - 0 . 1.16 
Other Economic Consequences i 

. Increased reported earnings under FIFO could | i 

lead to unfair charges of excess profits А 0 0 3 29 391 
Orthodox Reasons : 

Provides a better matching of costs and revenues 6 19 5 2- 2.09 

Conforms with other firms in the same industry 0 4 10 18 3.44 
Panel B. Reasons for Preferring FIFO to LIFO: | 

i i -Response Code Number* . 
Possible Reasons for Using FIFO - 1 (2 3 . 4 Avg.’ 
` Tax/Cosh Flow Reasons | | | 

LIFO would not provide tax benefits 20 15 6 28 2.63 

Concern about LIFO bookkesping costs 4 17 18 31 3.09 

Concern about possible liquidation of LIFO layers 6 7 14 43 3.34 

Immateriality of inventories 8 2 5 54 3.49 
Other Economic Consequences ; 

Concern about the effects on stock prices of reporting | 

lower earnings under LIFO ' 13 14 “9 . 84 2.91 

Concern that debt covenants are based on FIFO-based d a 

accounting numbers . 1 4 7 58 3.74 
Orthodox Reasons Us s 

Better reflects the actual physical flow of inventories 20 19 13 18 2.41 

Provides a more accurate inventory valuation in the 

balance sheet 11 32 11 16 2.46 

Conforms with other firms in the same industry 5 12 11 42 3.29 





* Per the questionnaire, response codes indicate the following: E, 

1= The most important reason why we use LIFO (FIFO). ' » 

2 = Not the most important reason w. we uso LIFO (FIFO), but an important reason, or at least an 

important advantage of using LIFO (FIFO). 

3= Though an advantage of LIFO (FIFO), this reason is of minor importance to our choice of LIFO 

(FIFO). 

4=Unimportant or irrelevant to our choice of LIFO (FIFO). 

Note that three respondents did not follow directions and marked some reasons with an “x” while 
leaving others blank. In these cases, “X” was coded as 1, and “blank” as 4. Eleven other respondents 
coded some responses as instructed while leaving others blank; in these cases blanks were also coded 
аз.4. 


+ Avg. is а weighted average of the responses. 
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- Table 5 
Comparison of Survey Responses and Related Variables 





Average Value of Variable 
for FIFO Respondents 
Citing As 
Important ^^ Other 
Survey Item Related Variable | (п,) (п) Test Statistic 

No tax benefits Estimated tax savings 0.0084 0.0081 t= 0.23 
(n, 235; п,= 35) Tax loss carryforward ` 0.0561 | 0.0042 х= 1.87 

| Inventory obsolescence 0.0160 0:0191 -. t= —0.41 
Immaterial. inventory Inventory/assets ratio 70.0396 0.3131 t= —13.26** 
(n,=11; п,=59) . 
LIFO layer - | 
liquidations Inventory variability ‘0.2698 : 0.3755 t= —2.36* 
(л,=13; п,=57) | : : 
Bookkeeping cost ' Firm size ; | 292M 635M X= 8.23** 
(п,=21; п,=49) | | ^ 
Debt covenants .  Debtlequity ratio 0.2977 0.2981 t= 0.03 
(п. =5; п,=65) > Current ratio - 2.7105 2.5111 | = 0.58 

* Significant at 0.05. - | 
** Significant at 0.01. 
M Millions of dollars. 


compared firm by firm for each of the 70 FIFO respondents. This analysis identified 
опе or more matches of reasons for 33 of the 70 FIFO firms responding to the survey. "' . 
On the basis of extended comparisons, likely reasons for using FIFO rather than LIFO 
were identified for 15 additional firms, as reported in table 6. 

A total of 12 different factors were identified as likely reasons why firms used FIFO 
rather than LIFO, though all but four of these reasons are related to a lack of significant 
tax benefits from LIFO.'? Of the 22 firms for which no likely reasons for using FIFO 
could be identified, three switched to LIFO for part or all of their inventories during 
the three years after fiscal 1984, which was the close of our sample selection period. 
However, this still leaves 19 firms, or 27 percent of the respondents, for which we could 
not identify any convincing explanation for the continuing use of FIFO rather than 
LIFO. 


III. Summary and Conclusions 


Reasons for inventory choice continue to be elusive. Several factors have been 
: identified and were examined here with secondary data and survey results. Prediction 


" Firms were considered to be “matched” if important reasons for FIFO use cited on the questionnaire 
corresponded to important reasons for FIFO use indicated by the cross-sectional data. For those variables for 
which low values would be expected to be associated with the use of FIFO (such as estimated tax savings), the 

: 10th percentile value of that variable for all LIFO firms in the sample was used as a threshold. When a firm fell 
short of this threshold on that variable, the variable was identified as an important reason for that firm's.use of 
FIFO. An analogous procedure was used for variables for which high values would be expected to be associated 
with the use of FIFO. 

12 The four exceptions are: concern about LIFO bookkeeping costs, concern about debt covenants, concern 
about LIFO соора; and requirements for using FIFO for government contracts. 
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Table 6 
Most Likely Reasons for Use of FIFO Rather Than LIFO Among Survey Respondents 














Among 33 Among | 
Matched Other . Total by 
Likely Reason Firms Firms Heason 
Set 1: Anticipated Reasons 
Immaterial inventory 10 10 
Low estimated tax savings 9 5 14 
Inventory obsolescence 9 9 
Tax loss carryforwards 7 2 8 
Concern over LIFO bookkeeping cost 3 3 
Concern over LIFO liquidations 2 2 
Concern over debt covenants 2 2 
Set 2: Other Reasons 
Declining production costs 2 3 5 
Publishing industry 1 2 3 
LIFO too complex 1 2 3 
Government contracts 1 1 2 
Significant foreign operations 1 1 





of LIFO continues to be difficult, although survey respondents point to tax savings as 
the primary factor. Biddle (1980) raised the issue of why many firms seemingly forego 
millions of dollars in potential tax savings by not switching from FIFO to LIFO. The . 
answer consists of many different reasons, most of which are relevant to only a small 
fraction of FIFO firms. Uncertainty about the future behavior of these various factors 
would also tend to inhibit firms from switching to LIFO, given that such a switch is not 
easily reversed (Lee and Petruzzi 1989). Our results suggest that both tax and nontax 
factors play an important role. 
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Relearning Curves 


. Charles D. Bailey 
University of Central Florida 
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SYNOPSIS. AND INTRODUCTION: A number of formal models have 
been used to reflect the fact that people generally require less time to 
perform a complex task after they acquire some familiarity and experience 
with the task. These models are referred to as learning curves, and a sizable 
literature exists on their properties and uses (Yelle 1979). п contrast, little 
| has been written. on the nature of relearning curves, which are formal 
models used to estimate the reduction in task time that occurs while 
relearning skills that have been forgotton due to interruption. The relatively 
few studies addressing this aspect of interrupted production advocate 
| ' A "backing up" the original learning curve (typically а log-linear model) т 
| i some fashion and using it to model the relearning process (Adler and 
Nanda 1974; Carlson and Rowe 1976; Cherrington et al. 1987; Cochran 

1968; Hoffmann 1968; Keachie and Fontana 1966; Lippert 1976). 

This article reports on a laboratory study designed to provide some 
evidence on the nature of relearning curves. Subjects were paid a realistic 
wage to assemble structures with Erector Set parts. They repeated the task 
for approximately four hours, and three forms of marginal-time learning 
curves were fit to their performance data. After breaks ranging from seven 
to 175 days, they repeated the construction projects. The two sets of times 
were used to compute a measure of skill decrement and to fit nine forms of 
learning curves. Issues of interest are: (1) similarity of the functional forms 
of the best-fitting relearning and learning curves, (2) whether backing up 
the learning curve is a reasonable method of modeling relearning, and (3) 
effects of skill decrements on the relative goodness-of-fit of relearning 
curves. 


Grants from The Florida State University: овальных provided payments to edis Julia Karcher and 
Michael Nibbelin contributed substantially to the successful conduct of the experiments, by their services as 
research assistants. Duane Meeter gave valuable statistical consultation, and the Ideal Division of CBS donated 
experimental materials. Participants in the Accounting Research Colloquium at FSU provided many useful 
comments on an earlier version of the article. 
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The results show that the best-fitting relearning curves are not of the 
log-linear form commonly used to model learning, but are of a form that is 
nonlinear.on both a log-log and an arithmetic scale. Further, this new form 

. developed in our study also provided a better fit than the log-linear model 
when applied to learning (pre-interruption) data. Additionally, backing up 
the best-fitting learning curve or starting anew with this same curve form 
also provided a good-fitting relearning curve model; however, backing up 
the classical log-linear model did not fit the data as well as other models. 
Finally, differences between the goodness-of-fit of the various models 
became more pronounced with the increase in amount of skill decrement. 

These findings should be of interest to those who use learning curves 
to estimate labor time, especially under conditions of interrupted 
production. 


Key Words: Relearning curve, Learning curve, Forgetting, Estimating 
labor time. 


Data ТЕ: The data are available for confirmation purposes and 
for academic research that the authors may approve. 
Please contact Charles Bailey. 


HE remainder of this article is organized as follows: séction I develops and de- 
scribes the models tested; section II explains the methods employed; section III 
presents the results; and section IV discusses the results and limitations. 


I. Models Tested 


. Several formal functions can be employed to model the reduction in time associ- 
ated with either a learning or relearning process. In this article, we test three learning 
curve models and nine relearning curve models. Two criteria were applied in the selec- 
tion of both types of models: we modeled the incremental unit time rather than the 
cumulative average time because of the widespread application of the former compared 
to the latter (Liao 1988), and we restricted our models to those that can be transformed 
into a linear equation for estimation purposes. The di models employed are listed 
in table 1 and described below. - 


Learning Curve Models 


The three learning curve models tested are Tabela L1, L2, and L3. Model L1 is the 
conventional log-linear learning curve, where y represents incremental unit time, a is 
the initial unit time, and x is production. By convention, the learning rate is expressed 
as 1 minus the percentage reduction in unit time that is expected every time production 
doubles. The parameter b is the log of the learning rate divided by the log of 2. 

Inspection of the data suggested that for many subjects the relationship between 
unit time and repeated iterations of the task was not log-linear, which led to models L2 
and L3. For these subjects, the same general curvilinear pattern was observed whether 
y and x were plotted on an àrithmetic or log-log scale. Model L2 is the log-log analogue 
of the classical log-linear model. It is curvilinear on both an arithmetic scale and scale 
[log (x), log (y)], but is linear on scale [log-log (x), log-log (у)]. The parameter b still is 
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Table 1 
Models Tested 
Description . Model Model Number 
Learning Curves:: y-ax* | L1 
logy - a[log(x-- 1)]* 12 
logy = ах» 13 
Relearning Curves: 
Category 1 И 
(starting anew} ; y=ax* R1 
logy =а[10в(х+ 1)]* R2 
logy 2 ax* R3 
Category 2 
(backing up to actual 
restart time) у= ах» R1A 
х logy =а [108 (х+ 1)]* К2А 
Category 3 | 
(backing up to estimated 
restart time) б у=ах* R1B 
А . logy=aflog(x+1)]* - R2B 
Category 4 — 
(continuing down the 
learning curve) y=ax* R1C 


logy-a[log(x--1)]* R2C 


defined as the log of the learning rate divided by the log of 2, but now the learning rate, 
Н, represents 1 minus the percentage reduction in log y when log (x 4- 1) doubles. Alter- 
natively, the model implies that every time х+1 is squared, y is reduced to its previous 
value raised to the power В. Using [log (x-- 1)]^ rather than (log x)? is necessary for . 
model L2 to be defined at x 1. Finally, an estimate of time for the first unit is obtained. 
by letting x —1 and solving for y, i.e., у=е“ « ?', | 

Model L3 is suggested as an alternative to L2.' It also is curvilinear on both 
arithmetic and log-log scales, and it is linear for log-log (y) and log (x). The parameter b 
is interpreted the same for model L3 as for L1 and L2, but the value of R in L3 
represents 1 minus the percentage reduction in log y expected when x doubles. 
Alternatively, model L3 implies that every time x doubles, y is reduced to its previous 
value raised to the power R. 


Relearning Curve Models 


The nine relearning curve models used fall into four categories. In category 1 the 
same functional forms as learning curves L1, L2, and L3 are applied to post-break data. 
That 13, we begin anew by letting х=1 for the first post-break iteration, and determine 
parameter values by using linear regression. 


' We also explored a translog function of the form log y=8o+8, (log x)+8.({log x)’, but it does not appear to 
be useful in this setting. Both models L1 and L2 are special cases of this more general model, and, if 8,—0, the 
translog function reduces to model L1. In stepwise regressions (for both learning and relearning), В: was 
statistically significant (а = 0.05} for only a few subjects. Further, for most curves, 8, was aad and produced 
an immediate, nonnormative upward trend in predicted marginal times. 
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Category 2 includes two models that back up two of the learning curves. Model R2A 
backs up curve L2, the best-fitting learning curve. We also included a test of backing up 
the classical learning curve, L1, using model R1A. | 

Several ways can be used to back up learning curves. The models in ТЕРЕН 2 
backed up the two learning curves by using the original learning curves to find the 
values of x (to the nearest integer) that corresponded to the actual restart time (the time 
required for the first post-break iteration). If x turned out to be 5, we labeled the first 
post-break iteration number 5, the second number 6, and so on. We used these values:of 
x and the actual post-break values of y to determine a new set of parameter values for 
each relearning curve. Thus, we have not literally backed up the existing learning 

` curves because we did not use the original learning curve parameter values. Our choice 
of the modified backing-up procedure was based on our desire to obtain the poe 
relearning curves. 
‘Category 3 relearning curve models use a different backing-up procedure: While l 
models R1A and R2A used the actual restart times to determine the value of x assigned 
to the first post-break unit, models R1B and R2B used the estimated restart times for this 
purpose. The estimated restart times are those predicted by models R1 and R2 for the 
first post-break unit. 

Category 4 relearning curves “continue down" the original learning curves L1 and 
L2. For example, if a subject performed ten iterations of the task before the break and six 
after the break, a new set of parameter values was determined by using the values of.x 
from 11 to 16 and the actual post-break values of y. Again, we are not literally continu, 
ing down the original learning curve because we are not using the original parameter 
values. If forgetting is a significant factor affecting post-break times, one would not- 
expect that models continuing down the original learning curves would fit as wel as 
other relearning curve models. 





II. Method 


Bailey' s original study (1989) provided data used in the present study to calculate.31 
sets of learning and relearning curves. We also conducted a second experiment, repli- 
cating the original results in a somewhat different manual assembly task. Thirty 
subjects, including 11 who had participated in the first experiment, completed the 
second experimental task. 


Procedures and Subjects 


The tasks in both experiments used. Erector Set parts and instructions, е we- 


laid out at work stations on table tops to simulate a factory setting. The two experi- 
ments differed in the exact nature of the assembly task: task 1 was to assemble a “radar 
station,” while task 2 was to assemble a “dump truck.” At every work session, one‘of 
the authors or a research assistant assumed the role of foreman, answering workers’. 
questions and pointing out gross errors. Subjects understood the importance. of. 
generating accurate data, and therefore avoided conversation and other distractions 
during work. The researcher/foreman recorded times to the nearest second when 
peeks started and when they announced completion. 

Most subjects in both experiments were students, and all were of normal working 
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age.? They were conipánsits] at a wage rate of more than.$4 an hour and appeared, a as 
far as the researchers could tell, well-motivated throughout : the experiment. 


Measure of Goodness-of- fit 


To estimate parameters, we have first linearized the models in their parameters and 
then applied ordinary least-squares regression. In linear form, the dependent variables 
differ across the models; thus, the meaning of R? for the regressions also would differ. 
Accordingly, we computed R? for each model using the estimates of marginal. time 
obtained from -each model (see Kaplan 1982; Kv&lseth 1985). For statistical com- 


_ parisons, we first apply Fisher's r-to-z transformation because raw г scores аге not 


distributed normally.. 


‘Definition of Proportion Forgotten 


To distinguish a relearning environment from a learging environment, some forget- 


: ting must have occurred. Moreover, we expect that the best-fitting relearning curve will 


vary with the degree of forgetting. For example, if forgetting is minimal, a downward 


-continuation of the existing learning curve may be the best model. Alternatively, if for- 


getting is near total,‘ a fresh start with a new curve may work best. The measure of for- 
getting that we nee (РОЭ, for proportion lost) is: . 


| PROLST= $5(МТ,-ВТЗДЕТ,- -ET m), | | (1) 


dad - 
where: — 
i=sequence number of a unit Е after the break, ` 
МТ, = marginal time for iteration i, 
ET,-learning curve (model L2) estimate of marginal time for unit і based upon 


pre-break performance, and 
m- number of iterations before the break 


The summation of differences in the numerator represents a measure of excessive 


labor time as a result of forgetting, and it is summed over four iterations (because all 


t 


subjects completed at least four iterations after the interruption). The denominator is a 
measure of total learning achieved; thus PROLST is a ratio of lost time to total gies 
learning. 


Hypotheses 


The main research question is whether the level of forgetting affects the relearning 
curve. shape. This leads to our first hypothesis: l 


2 The number of nonstudent subjects was too small to allow meaningful comparison with student subjects, | 


. but the two groups were about the same average age and displayed no noticeable differences in performance. 


` * The computation of R? was based on the following equation, which Kvélseth (1985) describes as the “best” 
of eight possible equations for this statistic: , 


R'zi-[L(y-9)'/X(y-yY) . 


‘ ie dol memory traces rr minh thn xen! that b woud not еа elearning So 
e.g., TECHNO EON | 
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-Table 2 
-Performance Data 





` Task 1 (31 subjects): 


Initial assembly in mínutes 48.12 15.66 26.82 _ 83.80 
-Fastest time achieved | : n | : 
before interruption > . 20.79 6.62 11.63 ` 38.10 . 
Learning curve 96 (model 11) ^. 738 9.0 552  . 851 
Repetitions before . E n 
interrüption 7.19 4.06 з: 17 - 
Repetitions after E l l p. 2 
interruption . 6.17. . 1.44 4. o, 10 — 
Length of break (days) 54.23 33.89 27 | 14 
. Proportion of learning lost ^ . ` 0.369 0.238 _ . 0.012 1138. 
`. Tásk 2 (30 subjects: © | А | | 
' Initial assémbly in minutes. 28.87 . ^X 7.97 > 7 > 48:23 ` 
Fastest time achieved | AP E 
‘before interruption: | 12.49 3.80 7.17 - . 2153 ` 
Learning curve 96 (model L1) 75.8 6.8 58.8 ^ > 89.2. 
`. Repetitions before | | "ima: V^ CP E ied 
interruption: m 7.20 200 . | Á4 -. 11 
`- Repetitions after RES 10 
‘interruption = `.. . 6.7 193 ` 4 e 11 
Length of break (days) ` ' 89.23 41.00 14°. "175 


Proportion of learning lost · 548 .322 339 1.224 





Hot: No interaction exists between the ныне fit of the curves (CURVE) and 
- the proportion of learning lost (PROLST). 


"An obvious, ‘implicit hypothesis is that not all viable curve candidates will perform 
equally wel: . - 


Н,2: The mean goodness-of fit of all nine curves are equal. - 


Another question of interest is the effect of the level of forgetting on the proportion | 
of unexplained variance іп the relearning data; Le., whether the: curves fit better, on 
average, after a little or a lot of forgetting: 


Ho3: The mean goodness-of-fit for subjects experiencing | either high or ВРА for- 
* Being is ions: when averaged across all nine curves. 


III. Results 
Table 2. summarizes the subjects: performance data. 5 Ме first compared the 


* Most relearning curves axhibited a iwo starting time-and a slower — rate than the related 
learning curves. f 2 
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Table 3 
Analysis of Variance 
Mean | Тай 
Factor df Square F Probability 

Between-subjects: 

PROLST 1 0.17629 0.11 ‚ 0.74 

ERROR 59 1.63657 
Within-subjects: 

CURVE | 8 0.53568 30.25 0.0000* 

- CURVExPROLST 8 0.13783 7.78 0.0028* 
ERROR 472 0.01771 


* After appropriate Greenhouse-Geisser adjustment, because the sphericity assumption is not met. 


goodness-of-fit of the learning curve models to determine the choice of curve for pur- 
poses of computing the degree of forgetting (PROLST). Curve L2 ranks as best (mean 
R?=0.897), L3 second (mean R?=0.880), and L1 third (mean R?=0.876). A repeated- 
measures ANOVA for differences between mean fits is highly significant (F(2;120) 
=9.12, p« 0.01). All individual differences between ranks also are significant in a 
multiple comparison (Tukey's honestly significant difference), which controlled the 
overall alpha level at 0.01. 

To test the relearning-curve hypotheses, we used ANOVA with goodness-of- -fit (г 
converted to Fisher's 2) as the dependent variable. The two factors of interest are 
CURVE (a within-subjects factor having nine levels representing the nine relearning 
curves) and PROLST (proportion of learning lost, a between-subjects factor 
dichotomized at the median). 

A second ANOVA included TASK, a two-level factor representing the two different 
tasks described above. Because TASK did not interact significantly with the other 
factors, which indicates that they are not contingent upon task, we боНарвев data 
across tasks and present a joint analysis. 

Table 3 shows the primary ANOVA results. The CURVE x PROLST interaction is 
significant (p « 0.01), which indicates that the curve fittings are contingent upon the 
level of forgetting. The graphical presentation in figure 1 shows this contingency. The 
higher the forgetting, the more pronounced the differences. between curve fits. At 
higher forgetting, curves 2, 2A, 2B, and 3 improve; curves 2C and 1C worsen substan- 
tially; and curves 1, 1A, and 1B are approximately unchanged. However, the relative 
ranking has changed only slightly.5 

The existence of the interaction generates difficulties in the interpretations of main 
effects of CURVE and PROLST. Instead, it is appropriate to analyze simple effects, i.e., 
to investigate differences between curve fits at high, and then at low, levels of forgetting 
(Keppel 1982, 312). Before comparing individual curves, however, we performed one- 
way ANOVAs at each level to test the null hypothesis of no difference among curves. At 


* Note that the average fit of the nine curves is about the same at high and low PROLST, whith reflects the 
nonsignificance of the main effect of PROLST. . 
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Figure 1 
Interaction between Curve Fit and Level of Forgetting 





2 Сигуе # 
2 

17 a 
6 2B 

3. 
16 1 


15 


5 
14 АА. xi 


13 16 
PROLST PROLST 
30.374 20.374 
Level of 
Forgetting 


Note: The brackets enclose groups of means that do not differ significantly, with а controlled for the family of 
tests at 0.05 by the Bonferroni method. 


high PROLST, the test was significant (F[8;248] — 43.34, p < 0.0001), but at low PROLST 
it did not reach the 0.05 level of significance (F[8;240] = 3.39, p — 0.069). (Both probabil- 
ities are after Greenhouse-Geisser adjustments are made [Dixon 1983, 367].) 

Using the Bonferroni limit (Hays 1981, 435) to control the overall significance level 
at 0.05, we computed t-tests for individual differences. Table 4 shows the results of 
these tests. As a visual aid to this analysis, the brackets at the right side of figure 1 
connect groups of curves whose means do not differ significantly. For example, at the 
high PROLST level, the fits of 2, 2A, and 2B are not significantly different. Curve 2 
differs significantly from curve 3, and from all other curves below curve 3 in figure 1. 
- Curves 1A and 1B differ significantly from all other curves, but not from each other. As 
a final example, 1C and 2C differ significantly from all other curves. 

Individual t-tests of difference at the low PROLST level also are reported in table 4. 
The only significant differences are between 1A and 1C, 1A and 2C, and 1B and 2C. 


Supplemental Analysis 


We also performed a supplemental analysis that treated PROLST as a continuous 
variable rather than as dichotomous. We plotted the difference in average fit (Fisher's 
z-scores) of the top five and bottom four curves [(2,+224 - Zas-- Za - Z1)/5] — [(Zi4 + 218 
+22с+21с)/4] against PROLST. The Н? of this regression is 0.17 (significant at p < 0.01). 








memo OZ-zmum»tuttm 
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Table 4 
Comparisons of Curve Fits at Each Level of Forgetting 








Relearning Curve 





T) . 01 .891 .883 842 914 . .909 .901 .853 .903 
Zi 1.569 1:506 1.503 1.441 1.71 - 1.562 1.543 1.469 1.572 | 
Za 1.616 1.549 1.521 1.314 1.721 1.680 1.652 1.367 1,640 


l=low forgetting; h=high forgetting; and z= Fisher's r-to-z transformation. - 


Note: The numbers below the diagonal represent t-statistics for the low-forgetting group (30 df). The num- 
bers above the diagonal represent the high-forgetting group (29 df) Underlined t-values indi- 
cate pairs of means that differ significantly after applying the Bonferroni adjustment to the family of 36 
tests, i.e., the individual computed t-value must be significant at a =0.05 / 30 —0.0014 (Hays 1981, 435). 


The trend appears reasonably linear, as confirmed by a Durbin-Watson statistic of 1.84. 
In 45 of the 61 sets of relearning data, the top five curves fit better than the bottom four 
curves, as reflected by.a negative difference score. This regression analysis supports 
our earlier conclusion that the differences in goodnese-of- fit grow larger as the degree 
of forgetting increases. 


Tests of Predictive Ability 


An interesting, though limited, context exists for testing the prodictive ЕТЕЙ of 
our new curve versus the traditional log-log form. It is accomplished by literally back- 
ing up to a point on the original learning curve that corresponds to the initial post-break 
time, then using the original learning curve's parameters to project subsequent times 
(see, e.g., Cochran 1968; Hoffmann 1968). This test has added interest in that it repre- 
sents one way in which managers can make predictions of post-break performance 
before enough observations are available to fit a relearning curve. We have used this 
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Table 5 
Predictive Accuracy Statistics 
Level of Forgetting MAPE . MSPE — 
Low Forgetting (31 subjects): . | : 
Curve L1 0.129 0.026 - 
Curve L2 .- 0.137 0.028 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test 22:0.80 2:71.10 
l p=0.20 р=0.46 
High Forgetting (80 subjects): 
Curve L1 0.160 0.039 
. Curve L2 0.133 0.028 
Wilcoxon signed-rank test 222.97 i 2=3.16 
рє 0.003 р=0.002 


Note: MAPE = mean absolute ae error, end MSPE= mean squared percentage error, 


procedúre and calculated two НА accuracy statistics; mean absolute percentage 
error (МАРЕ) and mean squared percentage error (MSPE), for both curves. The com» 
parative results are shown in table 5." 

These tests are consistent with our other resulte. At low levels of forgetting, there is 
no significant difference in the average predictive ability of the two curves. At high 
levels of forgetting, the new curve that we suggest has significantly lower average 
prediction errors than the "classical" c curve. 


IV. Discussion and Conclusions 


For purposes of discussion, the findings from our study are grouped into four cate- 
gories: (1) the functional forms of the learning and relearning curve equations, (2) the 
ways that the relearning curve equations are applied to data, (3) the relationship 
between forgetting and model choice, and (4) tests of predictive ability. 


1. At least for certain tasks, an equation that is curvilinear on a log-log scale (L2 
and L3) provides.a better fit than the traditional log-linear equation (L1). Further, 
since this finding applies both to learning and relearning curves, it provides 
some evidence that the functional form that is best for the learning curve is also 
best for the relearning curve. 

2. Starting anew may be as effective a way to model relearning as backing up a 
learning curve, and backing up the classical learning curve is not necessarily the - 


_? The error metrics are computed as follows: 
MAPEz(1/n)E |(y-3V/y |, 
MSPEz(1/n)E[(y —3)/ y] 


where y actual and ӯ - predicted marginal times. On average, both curves showed a small negative bias as 
ааа by the mean percentage error, 


MPE-(1/n]E[(y- 3)/ y]- 
The average MPE across all subjects was — 0.07 for curve L1 and —0.08 for curve L2, 
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optimal way to model relearning. Models that continued down the original 
learning curves (R1C and R2C) ranked last at both levels of forgetting. Further, 
as one would expect, the goodness-of-fit of these two models decreased as the 
level of forgetting increased. 

3. Differences in the relative performance of the nine relearning curves become 

. more pronounced at higher levels of forgetting, which suggests that the choice 

among alternative relearning curve models becomes more crucial as the level of 
forgetting increases. A possible explanation for these results is that at low levels 
of forgetting, the subjects' relearning curves are flatter and model differences 
are limited. At higher levels of forgetting, subjects’ relearning curves initially 
have steeper slopes, and differences among models become more pronounced. 

4. The tests of the predictive ability of literally backing up the original learning - 
curves (і.е., using the original parameter values for L1 and L2) are consistent ` 
with our other results and provide further ри for model L2 relative to the 
classical log-linear model. 


Three limitations need to be mentioned. First, our results apply to individual learn- 
ing and relearning curves, and questions remain concerning the aggregation of individ- 
ual performance into group performance. Second, we were unable to test the predictive 
ability of the relearning curves except in a limited.context. Third, our findings are 
based on a laboratory study that relied on student subjects, which raises questions of 
external validity. These issues should be of interest for future research. 
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The Auditor's Going-Concern 
Decision: Interaction of Task 
Variables and the Sequential 
. Processing of Evidence 


; Stephen K. Asare 
University of Florida 


SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: Sequential processing of evidence Is 
Important to auditors because it characterizes the manner in which many 
‘audit judgments are made. For example, Gibbins (1984, 110) has stated that 
“as a normal routine, judgment proceeds incrementally rather than by 
gathering full information and integrating it all before choosing a 
response.” One advantage of sequential processing is that it allows ап 
auditor to keep a "running total" of the effects of prior information and 
therefore reduces memory load (Einhorn and Hogarth 1985). Е 
Although sequential processing of evidence promotes cognitive - 
economy, recent findings in psychology seem to indicate that it can lead to 
non-normative responses, including order and framing effects (Einhorn and 
Hogarth 1985; Tversky and Kahneman 1981). Drawing on these general . 
studies in psychology, previous auditing research has examined the impact 
of task variables (including temporal order and mode of processing) on 
judgments (Ashton and Ashton 1988; Butt and Campbell 1989; Tubbs et al. 
1990). However, none of these studies examines how such differences in 
judgments are manifested in audit actions. This study extends previous 
research by examining whether these order effects (1) occur in alternate. 
hypothesis frames and (2) translate into different choices of audit reports. It: 
` was hypothesized that sequential processing of evidence leads to а recency 
effect in Sueton going-concern judgments. This effect ipei di р 
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tors who evaluate contrary information followed by mitigating factors to 
issue relatively more unqualified opinions than those who evaluate the 
same evidence in a reverse order. 

An ‘experiment was conducted involving 70 audit managers and 
partners working on a case adapted from an actual audit. The auditors 
were randomly assigned to one of four experimental conditions created by 
crossing’ two levels of hypothesis frame and two levels of evidence 
presentation order. The framing manipulation involved either a failure or a 
viability condition. Auditors assigned to the failure (viability) frame were 
asked to express their belief that the firm will fail (continue in existence) 
during the next financial statement period. Within each framing condition, 
the auditors evaluated four pieces of evidence presented in two different 
orders. In one sequence, two mitigating factors were followed by two 
pieces of contrary information, and these were reversed in the other 
condition. After evaluating all the evidence, subjects were asked to indicate 
the type of opinion (audit report) they would issue. 

. The results support the existence of recency effects in both belief 
revisions and audit report choices. Auditors who evaluated. contrary - 
information followed’ by. mitigating factors issued more unqualified. (fewer 

. modified) opinions than those who evaluated the same evidence, in the 
‘reverse order. Further, as expected, hypothesis frame did not affect the 
existence of recency effects. 


Key Words: Order effects, Hypothesis framing, Belief revision, Reporting 
choices. . 


Data Avallability: Data used in this study are available from the author 
‚ ироп request. 


А 


HE presentation is organized as follows. The motivation. for the current study is 

provided in the first section, which also contains an examination of key aspects 

of the going-concern decision, a framework for its examination, and the research 
hypotheses. The remaining three sections present the method, tho results, and a 
discussion of their implications. 


L Motivation and Hypotheses Баана i 


SAS 59 (AICPA 1990) requires auditors to evaluate the viability status of their 
clients as part of every audit examination and provides guidance to the auditor on steps 
to be followed in making such decisions. The auditor should seek and evaluate contrary 
information, as well as factors tending to mitigate those conditions and management 
plans for rectifying the underlying problems.’ If the auditor concludes that substantial 
doubt exists about the client’s continued existence, the audit report must reflect that 
conclusion. 

* Contrary ВЕНОК may. be defined as any evidence (problem) that РЕ doubts about the entity's 
ability to continue in existence, whereas mitigating factors relate to information that reduces the auditor's 
doubts. Thus, for subjects in the failure frame, it is expected that contrary information (mitigating factors) will 


lead to an increase (decrease) in beliefs. However, for subjects in the viability frame, it 18 expected that contr 
information (mitigating factors) will lead to a decrease (increase) in beliefs. ad 
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Examining how presentation order affects going-concern decisions (audit actions) 
is important. Although the studies by Ashton and Ashton (1988), Butt and Campbell. 
(1989), and Tubbs et al. (1990) examined order effects on auditors' judgments, they did 
not examine choices. Accordingly, their results do not provide evidence as to whether 
the observed differences in likelihood assessments are important in making choices. 
The distinction between judgment and choice is important since observed differences 
in judgments do not allow an inference that different actions always will result 
(Einhorn and Hogarth 1981; Gibbins 1984; Joyce and Biddle 1981; Lewis 1980; Schultz 
and Reckers 1981). Also, examining whether recency effects in auditor's belief revi- 
sions lead to different choices requires a specification of the process by which judg- 
ments (beliefs) are translated into audit choices (actions). The specification of the link 
between judgment and choice and the subsequent testing should contribute to our 
understanding of the conditions under which different judgments lead to different 
choices. 

In evaluating a client's continuity status, an auditor may adopt either a failure or a 
viability hypothesis frame (Kida 1984).? Whether the predicted recency effects occur in 
both frames is an important question. Prior research suggests that a subject's hypothe- 
sis induces a confirmation bias in evidence evaluation (see, e.g., Gorman 1986). This 
bias causes the magnitude of belief revision to be determined by a subject's hypothesis 
frame, and not by the order in which evidence is received. In contrast, the belief-adjust- 
ment model (discussed in the next section) predicts a recency effect regardless of 
frame. By manipulating the frame, the current study seeks to extend the generalizability | 
of the model's recency prediction and should provide some evidence on the: "contrast" 
versus "confirmation" notions.? 

The following aspects of the going-concern task that are instrumental to the choice 
of a theoretical framework and research method require further elaboration. First, as 
with previous research, it is assumed that the auditor forms an initial belief (anchor) 
about viability based on the client's financial position and updates this initial belief 
with the acquisition and evaluation of additional contrary information (bad news), miti- 
gating factors (good news), and management plans (AICPA 1990; Kida 1980; Mutchler 
1985). Although the search for and evaluation of the additional evidence occurs during 
the entire period of fieldwork, auditors typically obtain only a short series of contrary 
information items and mitigating factors (Mutchler 1986, 159). 

Second, although in principle an auditor could wait to obtain all the evidence 
before evaluating (end-of-sequence evaluation), a reasonable alternative is to assume 
that evidence is evaluated sequentially. Sequential evaluation is more reasonable 
because evidence typically is received at different times from various sources and 
sequential evaluation is necessary to determine whether more information is required. 
Such conditional processing is a vital ingredient of an efficient audit (Gibbins 1984). 
Further, most audit partners responding to a survey regard the going-concern decision 


? Theauditor client factors that affect the choice of the initial hypothesis are beyond the scope of this study, 
which simply manipulates the hypothesis frame by giving some subjects a failure hypothesis and others.a 
viability hypothesis. 

+ A "confirmation" behavior implies that the magnitude of a subject's belief revision is determined by. the 
hypothesis frame, and not by the order in which evidence is presented. Conversely, a "contrast" behavior 
implies that subjects put more weight on inconsistent evidence that is presented later in a sequence irrespec- 
tive of the hypothesis frame. 
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аз а Critical, difficult; and complex task (Chow et al. 1987).* Faced with complex tasks, 
decision makers were found to resort to. sequential processing of evidence to ease 
cognitive strain (see, e.g., Hogarth and Einhorn, in.press; Lopes 1987; Payné 1982; 
Payne et al..1990).5 Finally, based on interviews with practitioners, Gibbins (1984, 110) 
argued that, for most audit tasks, judgment “із a continuous process of receiving 
information, choosing to act or not act, etc." ; 
Sequential processing of evidence is also consistent with the recommendation of 
SAS 59 that the auditor should first evaluate conditions (including any mitigating fac- 
tors) that cast doubt on the client's continuity status, and then obtain information about 
management plans to mitigate those conditions. Sequential processing and the related 
belief revisions described above refer to the auditor's judgment of viability, but the 
ultimate decision to modify/not modify is made after all the evidence has been evalu- 
ated.. Thus, the decision process can be characterized as consisting of two stages: a 
sequential judgment formation followed by an end-of-sequence choice of report. 
. Third, the nature of belief updating in going-concern decisions involves evaluation 
rather than estimation (Hogarth and Einhorn, in press). The distinction between 
estimation and evaluation depends on the form of evidence used in belief updating. In 
evaluation tasks, evidence must be explicitly interpreted as confirming or 
disconfirming the hypothesis under consideration before а judgment 18 made. Further, 
the directional implication of evidence (confirming vs. disconfirming) is independent 
of the subject's current beliefs (Lopes 1987). In estimation tasks, however, the form of 
the evidence, which often is presented in summarized numerical form, requires little 
interpretation, and the directional implication of evidence depends on the subject's 
current beliefs. Since evidence used in the going-concern decision must be interpreted 
as contrary or mitigating prior to belief updating, the going-concern decision can 
properly be considered an evaluation task.5 — 

. То summarize, the going-concern decision can be characterized as a two-stage pro- 
cess: A judgment stage that entails an evaluation task in which the auditor forms an 
initial belief (anchor) about the client's financial distress or stability and updates this 
anchor sequentially with the acquisition and evaluation of a short series of complex 
evidence, and a decision stage in which the auditor decides on the type of report to 
issue. The belief-adjustment model proposed by Hogarth and Einhorn (in press) entails 
the characteristics of the judgment stage." A key feature of the model is the contrast 





* Not only is it assumed that the going-concern task is complex (cf. Chow et al. 1987) but also that it entails 
evaluating a complex series of evidence. Although the distinction between a complex task and a complex series 
of evidence is not well articulated in either the psychology or accounting literature, it is reasonable to assume 

: that task and evidence complexity are related. HIE m: 

- * The notion that cognitive strain forces decision makers to evaluate evidence sequentially rather than end- 
oFsequence is hardly new (see, e.g., Weld and Кой 1938, 624). Sequential processing of evidence also is 
consistent with the SAS 59 requirement that the effect of evidence be considered in the aggregate. Because 
sequential processing allows an individual to keep a running total of the effects of prior information, a subject's 
belief at апу point in time reflects the aggregate effect of all prior evidence. . . 

* Hogarth and Einhorn (in press) present evidence that estimation tasks result in data that fit averaging 
models, while data from evaluation tasks fit additive models. The distinction is important since the order-effect 
predictions depend on whether the task involves evaluation or estimation. As an example of an estimation task, 
consider an auditor who estimates the likelihood that a pending lawsuit against a client will result in an unfavor- 

able outcome. The auditor might consult five legal experts, three of whom suggest that an unfavorable outcome 
will result. Whether this information leads to an increase ог a decrease in the auditor's belief would depend on 
the auditor's prior belief. Kosk Mn ее. 

” For a detailed specification of the model, see Hogarth and Einhorn (in press), Ashton and Ashton (1988), 
or Asare and Messier (1991). The model makes different order-effect predictions on the basis of various task 
сааса, but this article focuses опу on ће order-effect prediction pertaining to recency and sequential 

revision. | 
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assumption implying that disconfirming evidence leads to a тя discounting of 
beliefs when the preceding anchor is large, but that confirming evidence leads to a 
greater upward revision of belief when the anchor is = The contrast вой 
thus leads to order effects in belief тоя: 
Order Effects | 
` The belief-updating model predicts a recency effect when an auditor processes a 
sequence of mixed evidence (contrary information and mitigating factors). Recency. 
implies that greater weight is given to confirming evidence when it is processed after 
disconfirming evidence rather than before. Recency effects are presumed to be largest 
when both positive and negative evidence are strong, and when beliefs are highly 
sensitive to evidence (Hogarth and Einhorn, in press). 

Support for the prédiction of recency effects in auditors’ belief revisions has been 
provided by Ashton and Ashton (1988) in an internal control context and by Tubbs etal. . 
(1990) in an account balance estimation context. Whether these effects generalize to the 
current context is an appropriate question for three reasons. First, a question arises as ` 
to whether recency effects found in auditors’ bélief revision lead to different reporting 
choices; accordingly, it must be established that these recency effects in belief revision 

_ occur in the current task setting. That is, observing a recency effect in auditors’ belief 
revisions is a necessary condition for addressing whether recency effects in judgments 
lead to different actions. Second, the current context involves belief revisions by more 
experienced auditors. Whether this strengthens or weakens the recency effects 
reported in previous studies is of interest. Third, an auditor could adopt either a failure 
or a viability frame in the current context, and it is important to examine whether the 
frame interacts with order effects. Prior literature suggests that the frame induces a 
confirmation bias in evidence evaluation (see, e.g., Fiske et al. 1983; Gorman 1986; Skov 
and Sherman 1986). This bias would suggest that subjects in the failure (viability) frame 
attach more weight to contrary information (mitigating factors) regardless of the order - 
in which it is received. However, the contrast assumption of the belief-adjustment . 
model implies the frame should not affect order effects, an implication that has not - 
. previously been tested. By manipulating the frame, the current study provides evidence 
on the generalizability of the model's recency prediction and provides some evidence 
on whether the recency effect or the confirmation bias is more dominant (oe Ashton 
and Ashton 1990; Butt and Campbell 1989). 
The above discussion leads to the following hypothesis. в 


H1: The mean belief revisions of auditors who evaluate contrary information fol- 
‘lowed by mitigating factors will be larger than those of auditors who evaluate 
the same evidence in the reverse order. 


Viability Judgments, Substantial Doubt, and Reporting Choices 


The question of how judgments translate into choices has been of interest in the 
dociionmeking literature (Einhorn and Hogarth 1981). Slovic et al. (1982, 28) reviewed 


* Because this hypothesis assumes a viability frame, contrary information (C) is "negative" (disconfirming) 
evidence and mitigating information (M) is “positive” (confirming) evidence. Of course, if a failure frame is 
assumed, the contrast assumption implies that belief revisions of subjects who evaluate evidence in the MMCC 
(- — + +) sequence is larger than those of subjects who evaluate evidence in the COMM (+ + — —) sequence. 
In summary, the contrast assumption implies that auditors who evaluate evidence in the COMM sequence will 
assess a higher (lower) likelihood of viability (failure) than those evaluating evidence in the MMCC sequence. 
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studies of the relationship between judgment and choice and concluded that “the infor- 
mation-processing strategies used prior to making choices are often quite different 
from the strategies employed in judgments." Specifically, they argued that single 
numerical judgments are prone to anchoring and adjustment processes, whereas 
choices are more prone to context effects that develop as a result of justification 
processes. Consequently, “judgments and choices often tend to be inconsistent with 
one another" (1982, 22). Generalizing from the findings in these studies to the going- 
concern setting could be problematic, however, since those studies dealt with risk- 
| taking tasks (e.g, choices among gambles) and the going-concern decision is a 
hypothesis-testing task. 
. Other psychology studies examining the relationship between judgment and choice 
have focused on jurors' decision making (see, e.g., Ostrom et al. 1978; Pennington and 
: Hastie 1981). These studies typically characterize the juror's task as consisting of two 
stages. First, the juror hears conflicting testimony from a variety of sources and inte- 
grates the information into a single likelihood that the defendant is guilty. Second, the 
juror compares this subjective likelihood to a threshold of reasonable doubt. If the sub- 
jective likelihood of guilt is greater than the threshold, the juror's decision will be to 
convict the defendant, and vice versa (see, e.g., Marshall and Wise 1975; Ostrom et al. 
1978; Thomas and Hogue 1976). Marshall and Wise (1975) report that 80 percent of 
their 158 juror subjects rendered verdicts that were consistent with this two-stage 
process. 
In a similar fashion, the going-concern modification decision is characterized as a 
two-stage process. In the first stage, the auditor collects and evaluates evidence, E, in 
_ the form of ratios, contrary information and mitigating factors, to reach a subjective 
belief, P(C | E), where C is the firm's continued existence. In the second stage, the 
auditor compares P(C|E) to the threshold (P*(C)) at which the auditor will have 
substantial doubt about the entity's ability to continue in existence (see SAS 59). If ` 
P(C|E)« P*(C), the auditor would have substantial doubt about the entity's ability to 
continue in existence and should issue a modified report; otherwise, a standard unqual- 
ified report would be issued. This discussion leads to the second hypothesis: 





H2: After evaluating all pieces of evidence, auditors whose viability judgments fall 
below their threshold judgments will issue modified reports, and those whose 
viability judgments fall above or are equal to their threshold judgments will 
issue standard unqualified reports. 


Order Effects in Reporting Choices 


If the two-stage process describes the way auditors make going-concern decisions, 
then order effects in judgments would affect the auditor's modification decisions. Spe-. 
cifically, since auditors who evaluate contrary information followed by mitigating fac- 
tors are hypothesized to assess a higher probability of continued existence (P(C | E)), it 
is expected that, controlling for P*(C), auditors in this condition will issue relatively 
more unqualified audit reports. This reasoning leads to the following hypothesis: 


H3: Auditors who evaluate contrary information followed by mitigating factors 
will issue more (fewer) unqualified (modified) opinions than those who 
° evaluate the same evidence in the reverse order. 
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- It is important to maintain the distinction between this hypothesis and hypothesis H1 
above. For example, auditors may reach different judgments about the going-concern 
status of a client, but still be consistent in their choice of an audit report. This could 
happen if they have different thresholds. 


| II. Method 
Subjects 


Representatives of four Big Six CPA firms in the Los Angeles area were provided 
with 120 research instruments and were asked to distribute them to managers and 
partners. Audit managers and partners were chosen because they are either responsible 
for, or provide the greatest input to, going-concern decisions. Seventy completed 
instruments (5896) were returned. The respondents had a mean of 12 years of auditing 
experience and had worked on an average of 42 audits in the preceding four years. 


Design 


There were two independent between-subjects variables. One concerned the Sides 
in which evidence was presented; 40 respondents were presented with two pieces of 
contrary information followed by two pieces of mitigating factors (CCMM), and 30 
respondents had the same pieces of evidence presented to them in the reverse order 
(MMCC). The other independent variable was the initial hypothesis Frama; Thirty-six 
(34) respondents were in the failure РНЕ тате. 


Task and Procedures 


Participants were asked to assume they were reviewing a current year's audit 
engagement and to consider the going-concern question in conjunction with this 
review. The case was taken from the files of an audit engagement completed by a local 
office of a Big Six firm and was prepared with the close cooperation of the engagement 
manager and partner. The experimental materials consisted of three parts, and subjects 
were asked to go through the materials in the order given. 

In the first part, each participant was provided with background information on a 
hypothetical client described as a manufacturer and marketer of teleconferencing 
hardware and software products for business and government. The client had incorpo- 
rated 17 years earlier and. its stock has been publicly traded for the most recent six 
years. Although the client had neither emphasized nor established a strong network of 
internal controls, top management monitored operations closely, and overall manage- 
ment controls served as adequate substitutes for detailed controls. Only minor adjust- 
ments had been made to unaudited balances in the past. | 

Subjects were informed that an unqualified report had been issued for the past two 
years that their firm had audited the client. Subjects also were told that in the past year, 
various members of management had expressed their differences of opinions to other 
. employees, and that this had contributed to employee morale problems, including turn- 
over. 

After being provided with the above information, subjects were presented with the 
financial statements of the client for the past four years, including the current year. The 
client had incurred a net loss in the current and immediately preceding year, and 
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retained earnings had a debit balance at current year-end. Financial statement balances 
consisted of audited values. Participants were told to consider the type of opinion to 
issue for the current year. After studying the background information and the financial 
statements, participants were asked to provide an initial judgment (on a response scale 
from 0-100) of the firm's likelihood of continuing in existence (or failing) through the 
end of the next financial statement year. This part of the experimental materials served 
the dual purpose of familiarizing subjects with the client's operations and financial 
condition, and obtaining an initial anchor (S0) for each subject.? 

Subjects were assigned to two hypothesis-frame groups by redefinition of the 
response scale. For the viability frame, the lower end of the scale, “0,” was labeled 
“certain not to continue" and the upper end, “100,” was labeled “certain to continue." 
For the failure frame, the “0” end was labeled “certain not to fail" and the “100” end 
was labeled "'certain to fail.” 

. The second part of the experimental materials required subjects to make a series of 
judgments (S1, S2, S3, S4) based on four pieces of additional evidence available in the 
working papers. The specific pleces of evidence were chosen for two reasons. First, 
each is identified by SAS 59 as either a contrary information item or a mitigating factor. 
Second, the engagement partner and manager of the audit on which the materials are 
based indicated that these items were crucial factors in their report choice and were of 
approximately equal. importance to the going-concern decision.'?^ Each piece of 

: evidence was presented on a separate page and participants provided a revised assess- 
ment on an appropriately labeled 0—100 scale at the end of the page. The mitigating and 
contrary items were presented in MMCC and CCMM orders.!! Within the two 
coriditions, the order of each piece of evidence was held constant. After reviewing all 
four pieces of evidence, participants indicated the type of opinion they would issue." 

Participants in the viability (failure) condition also indicated a threshold level 
(P*(C)) below (above) which they would have substantial doubt about the entity's 
ability to continue in existence. To examine possible carry-over effects between P*(C) 

. and P(C | E), some subjects (n — 36) were asked to provide their estimates of P*(C) after 
their report choices, while others (п == 34) were asked to make that assessment prior to 
the 50 judgment. This x was fully crossed: Wim the frame and order 
odi NE 





2 Subjects were not given an initial anchor because of the possibility of confounding source credibility and 
belief revision issues. Instead, subjects were allowed to form their own anchors, referred to as 50. 

ю This indication was subsequently corroborated by asking 15 partners not taking part in the experiment to 
rate the strength of each piece of evidence on a scale of 0-100 (very weak to very strong). The mean ratings for 
the contrary information items were 53.47 and 64.53, respectively (paired t= 0.399, р < 0.6953). The mean 
ratings for the mitigating factors were 51.70 and 49.27, respectively (paired t= 0.707, р < 0.4911). Finally, a one- 
way repeated ANOVA on the four mean ratings was not significant (F=0.93, p s 0.4331). 

| и Precautions were taken to ensure that the evidence was reviewed in the order provided, by having 

. participants tear a seal to access each item of evidence. They were instructed not to tear the next seal until 
completely reviewing the present evidence and making a judgment. Additionally, once a particular evidence 
item had been reviewed and a judgment made, participants were asked not to alter previous responses. A - 
second experiment (involving 30 managers and partners) was administered in person to provide more 
experimental control over the sequence in which subjects evaluated evidence. Recency effects similar to those 
presented in the text were also found in this sécond experiment. Thus, with a ава control over the sequence, 
the results are unchanged: Also, post-experimental discussions with these subjects indicated that the four 
pieces of evidence were viewed as approximately equally important. E 

2 Subjects were given three reporting options: a disclaimer, an unqualified report, or a modified report. 
None of the subjects chose a disclaimer. The actual audit on which the case was based had resulted in а modi- 
SE Tapon Raney i Reta HL esten co foe € year otter ан 
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Finally, all participants completed a debriefing questionnaire that asked for infor- 
mation about their backgrounds and auditing experience. Specifically, they were asked 
to indicate their primary area of responsibility in their firms, the number of audits on 
which they had worked in the preceding four years, and how many of those audits had 
resulted in unqualified, qualified, or adverse opinions. They were also asked to classify 

| each piece of evidence presented in the experiment as being either contrary or 
mitigating. ' 

| A cover letter to each participant emphasized the importance of working indepen- 

dently and assured subjects of confidentiality. Also, the cover letter reminded partici- 

pants of the SAS 59 requirement to evaluate whether substantial doubt exists about the. . 

entity's ability to continue in existence for one year beyond the date of the financial 

Statements. 


- Ш. Results 
Manipulation Check on Evidence Types 


The four pieces of evidence were decomposed into seven items, and T classi- 
fied each item as contrary or mitigating. The incorrect response was chosen only 13: 
out of a possible 490 times.'* Thus, the subjects' perceptions of the evidence were 
consistent with the intended manipulation. 


Preliminary Analysis 


To conduct tests that include all data, responses of sue in the failure frame 
were transformed from P(NC | •) to P(C | •) by subtracting the indicated response 
from 100. With the transformed data, table 1 presents summary statistics on the respon- 
dents' initial assessments ($0), the paths they followed to reach their final assessments 
(S4), their indicated thresholds, and opinion choices. Following the response paths 
from $0 to S4, notice that the mean belief revisions are in the expected direction. This is 
further evidence on the manipulation of the sign of evidence. To control for any 
between-group differences in initial judgments, the dependent variable employed for 
Statistical analysis was the difference between the initial and final judgments. 

A three-way ANOVA was performed to examine whether the independent variables 
| ‘affected the P*(C) judgments. Timing of the P*(C) judgments was included as an inde- 
| pendent variable to examine possible carry-over effects between P*(C) and P(C | E). As 

expected, none of the independent variables affected the P*(C). judgment (F=0.93, 
p s 0.4312), indicating that neither order of evidence presentation nor hypothesis frame 
affected threshold judgments. This suggests that observed differences in opinion choice 
cannot be attributed to between-group differences in P*(C). Furthermore, the mean 
(standard deviation) of the PH for subjects providing it after a Leno choice was 








“2 The seven infa are (1) loss of a principal customer, (2) bank does not renew line of credit and negotia- 
tions for alternatives have been unsuccessful, (3) deferment of accounts payable over a three-year period, (4) 
loss of a patent, (5) overhead costs are lower than for the same time last year and somewhat lower than estimates 
in the budget, (6) slow inventory turnover, and (7) forecast of increasing profits. у 

м One subject misclassified all responses. However, a review of this subject's belief changes revealed that 
all revisions were in the expected direction. Of the six remaining misclassifications, two subjects did not alter 
their beliefs when they reviewed the pieces of evidence that they had misclassified, three subjects altered their 
beliefs in the appropriate direction, and only one subject altered his or her belief inthe inappropriate direction. 
лв *violating" subjects were similar to those presented in the 
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Table 1 


Descriptive Statistics on Opinion Choices, Threshold Judgments, and Viability Judgments* 
(Means with standard deviations in parentheses) 





Unqualified 


Order Frame М № ‘So $1 52 53 54 Рч(С)* Оріпіоп 
CCMM: Fail 21 10 59.29 . 42,80 32.67 52.57 55.52 54.33 7 
(21.71) (23.92) (21.12) (22.75) (20.35) (18.97) 
MMCC! Fail 15 9 60467 7820 8147 5447 46.99 5420 5 
(17.97) (14.39) (14.73) (19.40) (24.52) (18.18) | 
CCMM Continue 19 7 70.79 54.84 4626 56.26 69.16 650.53 13 
(19.10) (21.46) (20.81) (21.89) (19.02) (13.32) ` 


MMCC Continue 15 а 7060 8227 8240 5573 40.00 63.00 4 
(19.48) (18.97) (11.99) (18.45) (13.83). (21.03) 


Note: N* represents subjects in each group who made their threshold assessments prior to stating their 
S0. . 


* Represents auditors’, assessment of the likelihood (50, S1, S2, S3, S4) that the client will continue in 
existence. 
° » Represents auditors’ minimum threshold for the likelihood of going concern necessary to issue an un- 
qualified report. 
* Subjects evaluated two pieces of contrary information followed by two pieces of mitigating factors. 
* Subjects evaluated two pieces of mitigating factors followed by two pieces of contrary information. . 


56.56 (16.65) and that of subjects providing P*(C) before SO was 53.62 (19.63). The 
timing of the judgment did not affect threshold judgments (t=0.6734, р = 0.5031). 

. Therefore, the results presented in the next section combine the P*(C) judgments of 
subjects elicited at different times. Finally, across conditions, 41 auditors chose а modi- 
fied report and 29 selected an EUM report. 


Hypotheses Tests 


Testing hypothesis H1 requires taking into account the framing manipulation. An 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) with the difference between the final (S4) and initial (50) 
judgments as the dependent variable was performed. The order in which evidence was 
evaluated and the framing of the initial hypothesis were between-subject factors. The 

. hypothesis frame was included to examine whether there is an interaction between 
frame and order. The results are presented in table 2. | 

A significant main effect for order is found. Neither the hypothesis frame nor the 
interaction of frame and order was significant at conventional levels.'* With respect to 


з To examine whither the “confirmation” or the “contrast’ ' notion dominates when contrary information 
is evaluated, an ANOVA was performed with the absolute difference in likelihood rating after processing 
contrary information as a dependent variable. The absolute difference is 52—50 for subjects in the COMM 
sequence and 54 ~ 52 for subjects in the MMCC sequence. Order of evidence presentation and the hypothesis 
frame were between-subject factors. The order of evidence presentation was significant (F=8.53, p = 0.0048), 
but neither the hypothesis frame (Е=0.25, p < 0.6181) nor the interaction of frame and order (F=1.28, 
p 0.2619) was significant. Similar analysis with mitigating evidence as a dependent variable indicated that 
the order of evidence presentation was significant (F=4.74, p 0.0330), but both the frame (F=0.30, 
p 50.5878) and the interaction of frame and order (Е=0.41, p 50.5249) were insignificant. For both types of 
evidence, the presentation order results were consistent with recency effects. Taken zm these results 
indicate that the “contrast” notion dominates the "confirmation" notion. 
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Table 2 | 


Analysis of Variance: Order x Frame with the Difference between the Initial 
and Final Judgments (84— S0) as the Dependent Variable 











Sum of Mean 
Source Squares df Square F Probability 
Order 7893.653 1 7883.853 19.70 0.0001 
Frame 483.480 1 483.480 1.23 0.2712 
Order x Frame 962.865 1 982.865 2.40 0.1259 
Еггог 26448 66 - 400.739 
R?=0,257. 
d Table 3 
Subjects Categorized by the Actual Opinion Chosen and the Opinion Indicated by 
Their Threshold Judgments 
| Opinion Chosen 
Opinion According to а NEQU ee 
Threshold Unqualified Modified 
Unqualified 28* 10 
Modified 1 - 31* 
Total | 29 a 


* [ndicates agreement between threshold and actual opinion issued. 


order, the mean belief revision (S4-S0) for subjects in the CCMM condition was — 2.750 
and that of subjects in the MMCC was — 24.167. The main effect for evidence order and 
| the pattern in belief change are consistent with the model's prediction of a recency 
effect (F— 19.70, p = 0.001).: | 

To test hypothesis H2, the final likelihood rating (P(C|E)), threshold judgment 
(P*(C)), and opinion issued were compared. Ап auditor's modification descision was 
considered consistent with the two-stage reporting process if the final likelihood rating 
was below the threshold judgment and a modified report was chosen. Table 3 reports 
results of that comparison. : 

Subjects' modification decisions are largely consistent with the two-stage reporting 
process. Of the 32 subjects whose threshold judgments and final likelihood ratings indi- 
cated that they should choose a modified opinion, only one chose an unqualified 
opinion. However, ten of the 38 auditors whose P*(C) and P(C | E) indicated they 


'* The underlying rationale for this recency effect is the contrast assumption that contrary information 
(mitigating factors) will induce larger (smaller) discounting (accretion) when the preceding anchor is large. 
i This assumption was tested by correlating subjects’ initial beliefs with their belief reduction {accretion} when 
| they evaluated contrary information (mitigating factors). The results of Pearson correlations (r— 0.42403, 
р= 0.0003, and r= — 0.58127, p — 0.0001, one-tailed tests) indicated associations consistent with this contrast 
assumption. 
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Table 4 
Subjects Categorized by the Order of Evidence Presentation and Opinion Chosen 








Opinion Chosen 
Order of Evidence а 
Presentation Unqualified Modified 
CCMM 20 13 
MMCC 8 18 
Total 28 31 


= == 





ССММ = Auditors evaluated two pieces of contrary information followed by two mitigating factors. 
MMCC = Auditors evaluated two mitigating factors followed by two pieces of contrary information. 


should choose an unqualified opinion actually chose the inappropriate opinion.” 
Across all subjects a chi-square test indicated that subjects’. opinion choices are consis- 
tent with the two-stage reporting process (x?= 35.64, р s0.001), which is consistent with 
hypothesis H2. . 

The test of hypothesis H3 involved three PRE The first step was to check for any 
systematic differences in Р*(С) for subjects in the two order conditions. The mean 
threshold judgments for auditors in the ССММ and ММСС sequence were 52.5 and 
58.6, respectively, which were not significant (t= 1.4005, p = 0.16). Thus, the alternative 
explanation that any observed differences in opinion decisions are due to differences in 
threshold judgments is not likely. 

The second step involved a consistency check to examine whether ‘auditors’ 
opinion choices were consistent with the relation of their final judgments (S4) to their 
threshold assessments. This check filters subjects whose reporting choices were not 
consistent with the hypothesized two-stage reporting process. Table 3 reveals that the 
responses of 59 subjects were consistent, but 11 were not. :8 For the 59 consistent re- 
sponses only, table 4 presents descriptive statistics concerning hypothesis H3.!* 

Finally, a test of proportions indicated that auditors in the CCMM had a greater 
propensity to issue unqualified opinions (Z=2.278, р=0.016). Thus, the evidence is 
consistent with the hypothesis that recency effects will be manifest in the subjects’ 
opinion choice. 


" A proportions test for these 38 auditors indicated that the proportion of respondents choosing the 
appropriate (i.e., unqualified) opinion was significantly different from 0.5 (2=2.92, p 0.0018). Possible 
reasons for the inconsistent responses are considered in the discussion. Е 

‘* Further analysis indicated that these 11 subjects were not concentrated in any of the experimental cells. 
Specifically, five subjects assessed their P*(C) prior to providing SO and six provided their P*(C) after they had 
indicated the type of opinion. With respect to the frame-by-order cells, five subjects evaluated evidence in the 
FailiCCMM condition, and two subjects were in each of remaining experimental cells. Finally, all other 
judgments of these 11 subjects were thoroughly reviewed and appeared to be appropriate. 

* It is hypothesized that the auditor will issue a modified report if P(C.| E) « P*(C) and an unqualified 
report if P(C | E)2 P*(C). Since the opinion decisions of these 11 auditors were not consistent with this notion, 
their responses were excluded for purposes of testing hypothesis H3. When these auditors are included in the 
analysis, the results are unchanged (Z=1.68, p s 0.0465). 
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IV. Discussion 


` The finding that opinion choices were systematically affected by evidence order 
bas important practical and theoretical implications. First, when evaluating manage- 
ment plans (e.g., cash flow projections, waivers of debt covenants, etc.), auditors may 
be influenced by the order in which the plans are presented to them. Several partners 
who participated in the second experiment recalled audits for which they had planned 
to modify the report but changed those plans when the client obtained a new line of 
credit or waiver from a key creditor at the “last minute." To mitigate this potential bias, 
it would seem useful for audit reviewers to evaluate evidence in a different sequence 
from that used by the reviewee. The finding that subjects made reporting decisions by 
comparing their likelihood of viability with their stated thresholds suggest that evi- 
dence order may affect the amount and type of evidence collected. Further research on 
this possibility is warranted. 

The finding that recency occurs in both failure and viability frames also implies l 
thát experienced auditors do not exhibit a confirmatory strategy in hypothesis testing. 
This finding is not consistent with psychological studies on confirmation proneness in 
hypóthesis testing. An interesting research issue would be to examine why auditors are 
prone to one form of bias (recency effects) but not to another (confirmation bias). The 
results also indicate that 84 percent of the auditors appeared to make modification deci- 
sions consistent with the hypothesized two-stage process. Nonetheless, some subjects’ 
reporting decisions (1696) were not consistent with this framework. Two possible 
explanations for this inconsistency are that subjects may forget their thresholds at the 
point of choice (Fischhoff and Beyth-Marom 1983, 242) and that thresholds (or even 
P(C | E)) may be a range of values rather than a point estimate. These possibilitiesre- 
quire further investigation. 

Two caveats and related issues for future research need to be mentioned. First, d 
practice, auditors search for and evaluate evidence concurrently, and perform the 
going-concern task contemporaneously with other tasks. Pennington and Hastie (1986) 
suggest that experts faced with such dynamic tasks may construct a causal model. 
comprising key events and relations among them. Whether the reported recency effects 
are mitigated by the use of such causal reasoning is an area of further research.  : 

The second caveat is that the potential for reward and punishment was not present 
in this experimental setting, and it is unknown whether feelings of accountability to the 
firm and client existed. To the extent that the absence of rewards and accountability 
alter auditors' judgments and decisions (cf. Ashton 1990; Payne et al. 1990; Tetlock 
1983), care must be exercised when generalizing the results of this study to auan 
practice. 


Mitigating and Contrary Items Presented to Subjects 
Beyond 1988, Не company is forecasting greatly increasing profits reaching $2 million before ПРЕ in- 
come taxes in 1992. According to recent industry statistics, the number of users of the product of the specific 
type distributed by the company is approximately doubling each year. By the end of February 1988, the 
company was already near the break-even point. Overhead costs incurred to date were substantially lower 
than costs for the same time last year, and somewhat lower than the estimates in the budget. CANS 
ITEM) . . 
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In February 1988, the company was successful in obtaining the deferment of $300,000 of accounts pay- 
able over a three-year period. Additionally, the company's creditors had given the company a letter indicat- 
ing they would not consider the loan in default because of the late payment of the 1987 installments. The 1988 
installments were not due until later. in the year. (MITIGATING ITEM) : 


Subsequent to year-end, the company’s bank informed management that it had no Mr renew the 
company’s line of credit in the amount of $1,000,000. мены with other banks regarding a line of credit 
have not been successful. (CONTRARY ITEM) . Sy ry 


‘The company designed a new product line in mid-1987 (primarily software inventory) for approximately 
$400,000 (included in year-end inventory). The company has experienced problems with the quality of this 
product line. Inventory turnover of this product has been extremely slow, approximately once per year, and 
the product faces potential obsolescence because of this. Several production problems have been encoun- 
tered in trying to improve the quality.of this product line, and these problems: have led to the loss of a 
principal customer. To dispose of these items, there is a need for the company to seek new customers. Also, 
the company's patents for the Dadex expires November 30, 1988, and this may have an adverse effect on the 
company's operations. As of balance sheet date, a great portion of inventory (approximately four-tenths of 
total assets) was either not paid for or pledged as collateral for outstanding debt. (CONTRARY ITEM) 
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The Valuation of the Deferred Tax 
A Liability: Evidence from the 
Stock Market | 
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SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: Current reporting rules require inter- 

period tax allocation whereby the income tax expense reported in the 

income statement is determined on the basis of pretax book (accounting) 

income, adjusted for permanent differences between the period's taxable 

income and book income. The temporary differences accumulate on the 
. balance sheet as a deferred tax liability and are assumed to reverse in future 
“years, gradually reducing the liability. 

Opponents of interperlod tax allocation argue that reversal of these 
temporary differences is unlikely or will occur only in the remote future. 
‘Thus, support has developed for either partial allocation (e.g., allocating 
only short-term temporary differences) or no deferral at all. Regardless of 
such concerns, in 1987 the Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) 
reaffirmed the use of comprehensive interperiod tax allocation. 

In this study, we perform cross-sectional analyses relating unexpected 
stock returns around news disclosures about the Tax Reform.Act of 1986 to 
-pertinent firm characteristics in an attempt to assess whether the deferred 
tax liability is viewed as a liability. The main findings of the study are 
consistent with the hypothesis that investors view the deferred tax liability 
as a real liability. They appear to discount it according to the timing and 
likelihood of the liability's settlement. 

The remainder of the article is organized as follows. Section | 
describes the previous research on the informativeness of tax deferrals, 
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outlines the hypotheses of this study, and details the procedures used to 
test them. Section Il presents and discusses the results, and the final 
section provides concluding remarks. 


Key Words: Deferred tax liability, Tax deferrals, Interperiod tax allocation, 
Tax Reform Act of 1986. 


Data Availability: То the extent allowed by licensing agreements, the 
authors will make the data used in this study available 
to others on request upon their completion of a related 
research project. 


I. Testing the Valuation of the Deferred Tax Liability 


HE information content of tax accruals has been examined by several previous 

research studies.’ Beaver and Dukes (1972) find that unexpected stock returns are 

more strongly correlated with earnings measures that incorporate tax deferrals 

than with earnings measures that do not. They conclude (1972, 331) that "[D]eferral 

earnings are most consistent with the information set used in setting security prices 

while cash flow is least consistent."? Rayburn (1986), however, reports mixed results on 
the information content of tax deferrals. 

Beaver and Dukes' methodology has some drawbacks: the conclusions are based on 

a relatively small number of observations in which the highly correlated alternative 

unexpected earnings measures have opposite signs, proxies were used for the ex- 

pectation of earnings and its components, and their methodology cannot assess 


the extent to which the market discounts the deferred tax liability (DTL). A further 


limitetion of their approach is that the economic significance of the obtained 
association between unexpected returns and reported earnings (which are based on tax 
deferrals) is unclear. As Beaver and Dukes point out, functional fixation is an 
alternative explanation of their findings (1972, 331). 

The enactment of the Tax Reform Act of 1986 (TRA) provides an opportunity to test 
the manner by which investors evaluate tax deferrals in a more powerful way. The 
TRA, among other things, reduced the corporate tax rate from 46 to 34 percent. If the 
DTL is viewed as a real and imminent liability, this tax rate cut would lead to a 
proportional decline in the value of this liability and a corresponding increase in the 
value of the equity. 

Accordingly, our study tests the following hypothesis: 


H1: The reduction of the corporate income tax rate from 46 to 34 percent by the 
TRA increases the equity value of firms in proportion to their DTL balance. 


The increase in the equity value of an individual firm would depend on the extent to 
which its DTL is discounted by investors. The discount factor is hypothesized to be a 
function of the expected growth rate in the DTL and the likelihood of future losses. The 
higher the expected growth rate, the more distant is the reversal of timing differences 


! Several studies indicate that some accruals have incremental information content (see, e.g., Wilson 1980, 
1987; Bowen et al. 1987). 
? Anthony and Gupta (1988) replicate Beaver and Dukes' study, obtaining similar results. 
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and the lower is the > liability s present value. Similarly, the higher the likelihood of 
future losses, the lower is the probability that reversal of temporary differences will 
result in a tax payment, and, thus, the lower is the expected value of the liability. Our 
second hypothesis thus addresses the discount factor: 


H2: After controlling for the firm's DTL balance, the. reduction in the tax rate 
increases the firm's equity value by a magnitude that is a function of the likeli- 
hood and expected timing of the settlement of its DTL. 


To test these hypotheses, we conduct a cross-sectional analysis in which the 
reduction in the deferred tax liability (ADTL), a measure of this liability's growth rate 
(GROWTH), and a measure that captures the probability that the firm will incur a loss 
for tax purposes (PROB) are used to explain each firm's cumulative abnormal return, 
CAR, over the TRA period. Since the various provisions contained in the TRA are 

expected to affect the equity value of individual firms differently, we also incorporate 
. pertinent firm characteristics in the analysis. We estimate the following E a 
regression: | 


n¢+3 - 


CAR, —a tB, ADTLM, f, GROWTH, * `В, PROB, + YB. СУ tes, 


j=4, 


where i ds the firm index, t is the time index, and each CV, denotes one of the n control 
vàriables. The explanatory variables are discussed below. Computational details for all 
*. variables are provided in appendix A. 
The main variable of interest, ADTLM, is the ratio of the firm's A DTL to the market 
‘value of its equity. If investors view the DTL as a real obligation, according to 
hypothesis H1 the estimated coefficient 8, is expected to be positive. That is, the tax 
'cut, by effectively reducing the market value of the DTL, is expected to increase the 
value of equity. 

The GROWTH variable should capture both the DTL's growth rate and magnitude. 
GROWTH, is computed as an interactive variable, g, • ADTLM,, where g; is the proxy for 
expected growth, computed as the compound rate of growth in the ratio of DTL to the 
book value of the firm's total assets over the most recent five years. Similarly, PROB 

: should capture both the magnitude of the DTL and the probability that the firm will 
experience a loss for tax purposes. PROB, is derived as the product p, x ADTLM,. The 

‘value p, is the probability that firm i will experience а loss for tax purposes. (The 
computations of g, and p, are detailed in appendix A.) 

The change in equity value resulting from the TRA's tax rate reduction is expected 
to be negatively related to both the firm's DTL growth and its probability of incurring a 
loss, consistent with hypothesis H2. Thus, we expect both В; and 8, to be negative. 


Control Variables 


Several firm characteristics have been used in the economics literature to sur- 
` rogate for the anticipated effect of the TRA on individual firms (Arthur Andersen 
- 1986; Coopers and Lybrand 1986; Dolde 1986; Sinai 1986). In addition, economists have 


? Deflating by the market value of equity allows an intuitive interpretation of the coefficient of the cross- 
sectional regression (і.е., the change in equity induced by а $1 decrease in the DTL). It also reduces the potential 
of a correlated omitted variables problem {see Christie 1987, 237-80). 


E 
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incorporated firm characteristics in theoretical models to predict the effect of the new 
legislation on capital formation, stock returns, or capital structure.* 

On the basis of these studies, we incorporate several variables in: the Ноа 
regression to control for the effect of the TRA on stock prices. (Computational details ` 
are provided in appendix A.) The first control variable, investment tax credit (ITC), 
captures the effect that repeal of this credit had on firm's equity values. We compute 
this variable by measuring the extent of these benefits that the firm.garnered in the past.* 
We expect the coefficient of ITC to be negative: the greater the firm's. past use of this 
credit, the greater would be the decline in the market value of its equity £ as a result ofthe 
‘curtailment of this credit. vt 

The second control variable (TAX) proxies for the increase in the firm’s. tax 
payment caused by other provisions in the act, such as the alternative minimum tax, 
designed to equate the effective tax rate across corporations.® The change in tax 
payments resulting from these provisions is expected to be inversely related to the 
firm's initial effective tax rate. Two alternative measures of the. TAX variable are used. 
In the first, the added tax payment is estimated as the difference in the effective tax rate 
between the period preceding the TRA and the period following it. Given the short post- 
TRA period,’ we also use a TAX measure based only on the effective tax rate in the pre- 
TRA period. We expect the coefficient of TAX (with either measure) to be negative. 

The third control variable is. net operating loss carryforwards available for tax 


. purposes (NOLC). Post-TRA, companies with carryforwards were in a relatively less 


favorable position than they were prior to the act for two reasons. First, the decrease 
in the tax rate reduced the expected value of the tax savings arising from the 
carryforwards.* Second, additional constraints were imposed on the use of such 


. carryforwards, particularly in acquisitions. Because of the resulting decrease in the 


economic value of the carryforward balances, a negative coéfficient on NOLC is 


In addition to its effect on future tax payments, the repeal of the investment tax 
credit reduces the net-of-tax return to new equipment while increasing the value of 


‚ equipment. in place.’ Accordingly, the fourth control variable; ME, is the amount of 


machinery and equipment owned by the firm prior to the implementation of the TRA. 
This variable may also proxy for the amount of depreciation deductions lost because of ` 
the TRA.'? To the extent that the lost depreciation is not fully captured by the TAS 

variable, the effect of ME on equity cannot be stated a priori. 


* For example, Auerbach (1987, 1989) and Downs and Hendershott (1987) examina the effect of the TRA on 
investment levels, economic returns, and equity values. Cutler (1988) and Givoly and Hayn (1991) use firm- 
specific variables to explain the stock price response of individual firms to the TRA. 

* The investment tax credit was designed to stimulate capital investment and was computed accerding to a 
specified percentage of the cost of qualifying assets. 

* A primary objective of the TRA was to shift the tax burden to firms that previously enjoyed generaus tax 
breaks. This objective was stated repeatedly by major players in the tax reform legislation. A summary of the 


, асв objective is given by the Joint Committee on Taxation in General Explanation of the Tax Reform Act of 1986 


(0.8. Congress 1987, 8-9). 

? Data for the post-TRA period are available for only three years: 1987, a transition year when some of the 
TRA provisions were only partially implemented, and the following two years. 

* Hayn (1989) finds that these carryforwards affect firm value. j 

? See Auerbach (1987) and Downs and Hendershott (1987) for an estimate of the resulting increase in the 
economic value of the firm's existing machinery and equipment and in the value of its equity. 

‘© Note, however, that the loss in depreciation deductions resulting from the TRA applies only to new 
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` The last control variable, AGEME, proxies for the age of the assets in place. Fora 
given level of ME, the repeal of the investment tax credit gives firms with néwer assets 
а comparative advantage. The coefficient of this variable is expected to be positive." 


Sample and Data - 


The initial sample used for the study consists of all firms that appear on the 1987 
COMPUSTAT Annual Primary/Supplementary/Tertiary Industrial files, with the 
exclusion of firms that belong to the insurance and banking industries. Return data 
were retrieved from the CRSP Daily Stock Return and Master files. Data on the amount 
of NOLC available for tax purposes were obtained from the tax footnote in firms' 
financial statements. Complete return and accounting data were available for 1,348 
Identifying Relevant Test Periods 


The pertinent test periods are those in which there is a revision in investors’ 
assessment of the likelihood of the TRA’s passage. The ideal test “window” is the one 
in which the probability assigned by market participants to the passage of the TRA was 
` revised continuously from one extreme (zero probability) to the other (certainty). 

The almost constant flow of news reports concerning the TRA over the two years 
preceding its enactment creates difficulties in identifying the test periods. Given that 
the TRA legislation was preceded by much public discussion and deliberation, it is 
apparent, however, that expectations about the TRA were formed gradually over an 
extended period and, therefore, that the final enactment was partially anticipated. 

We searched three major newspapers (the Washington Post, The Wall Street Journal, 
and the New York Times) and the records of Congressional proceedings concerning the 
House and Senate versions of the tax reform bill (including the committee and 
subcommittee hearings) to determine the beginning of the pertinent test period as well 
as to identify periods during which changes occurred in the public’s assessment of the 
degree of certainty assigned to the likelihood of passage of the TRA. Discussions and 
proposals pertaining to tax reform appear to have begun in September 1984, which we 


Ч [n an extended version of the cross-sectional regression, whose results are not presented, industry 
dummy variables were added to control for industry effects that might not be captured by the other control 
variables. Although some industry variables were significant, their inclusion had a negligible effect on the 
other slope coefficients and on the (adjusted) В? of the regression. - . 

2 These firms (SIC 6022-6200 and 6312-8400) were excluded for two reasons. First, the TRA contained 
specific provisions pertaining to these industries and controlling for the effect of these provisions would 
unnecessarily encumber the analysis. Second, many financial institutions have a deferred tax asset rather than 
See the balance of which is unavailable on COMPUSTAT (since it is combined with other deferred 

ges . - : . 

1з The tax footnotes for all firms that were likely to have an NOLC for tax purposes were examined. These 
consisted of (1) firms with COMPUSTAT and CRSP data showing a loss in any year from 1983 to 1987, (2) firms 
that had a NOLC for book purposes in any one of these years, as reported by COMPUSTAT, or (3) firms that 
had positive earnings in these years but were in the bottom decile of firms with positive earnings in a given 
year. 

'* Selecting along enough window may reasonably ensure that, during that period, investors’ beliefs were 
revised over the full probability range. However, by extending the test window, periods during which no 
revisions occur are added. This is likely to result in an increase in variability (“noise”) in the estimation of the 
parameters of interest and a weakening of the tests. 
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therefore selected as the beginning of the test period.'5 Subsequently, the pace of events 
leading to tax reform accelerated rapidly during 1985 and 1986,** culminating with the 
passage of the act by both houses of Congress in September 1986, which marks the end 
of our test period. The act was signed into law by President Reagan in October 1986.17 

We identified a total of 130 TRA events within this time interval of 25 months 
(September 1984 to September 1986). Each news event was characterized as indicating 
either an increasing or decreasing probability of the passage of the TRA.!'* For each 
event, we identified an event period consisting of three trading days—the event day and 
the days preceding and following it. The total number of days contained in the test 
period is 252.1? 

Although our primary analysis focuses on changes in the firms' equity over the 130 
events, we separate the events according to their news content, either increasing or 
decreasing likelihood of enactment, and then examine the hypotheses over these two 
gubsets of events. This analysis accentuates the relationship between the returns and 
the independent variables.?? Further, contrasting the regression results obtained for the 
two subsets of events provides further evidence on the validity of the events selected; if 
the events selected are relevant, we would expect the signs of the coefficients to reverse 
for the two subsets. 

To further test the validity of the events identified, as well as for expositional 
purposes, we classified the events into subperiods. To do this, we first identified five 
major stages in the TRA's passage. Then, within each stage, we divided the events into 
those with similar news content regarding the likelihood of the TRA's passage. Thus, 
each stage is represented by an increasing likelihood and a decreasing likelihood 
subperiod as shown in table 1 for a total of ten subperiods. To ascertain whether market 
expectations concerning the passage of the TRA were indeed revised over the 
identified events, we analyze the returns of individual firms during these subperiods. 
While different firms might be affected by the TRA to a different extent and in a 


'5 During that month, Representative Rostenkowski, chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
endorsed tax reform and made it a major item on the House Ways and Means Committee agenda. President 
Reagan also expressed his support for tax reform and Treasury Secretary Regan introduced the Treasury's first 
attempt at a tax reform plan in October 1984. 

16 The upsurge in public interest in revising the tax code Is evident from the extent of news coverage on the 
issue. For example, the number of news items relating to tax overhaul in the Washington Post was 11 in 1982, 37 
іп 1983, 30 in the first nine months of 1984, 84 in the last three months of 1984, 515 in 1985, and 508 in 1986. The 
two other newspapers examined also reflect this dramatic increase in the number of articles on tax revision 
beginning in the last quarter of 1984. 

1? The passage of the act by both houses of Congress is selected as the end of the test period because, at this 
time, enactment became certain. President Reagan had been a strong supporter of tax reform over the 
preceding two years, and his approval of the act was a foregone conclusion. 

18 Throughout the period examined, there was a great deal of uncertainty regarding the eventual passage of 
this far-reaching tax reform, with many skeptics expressing serious doubts about its viability only a few days 
before the actual passage of the act. 

ә Several events occur on consecutive days. Usually, the content of the news occurring on these 
consecutive days was the same (1.в., all indicating either an increasing or decreasing likelihood of the act's 
passage). For these events, we included the days on either side of these events as well as the event days in the 
test period. In a few cases, the events occurring on consecutive days were of opposite news content (Le., one 
event indicating an increasing likelihood of enactment, while the other indicated a decreasing likelihood). We 
excluded these events from the analysis. 

22 [f the selection of the subperiods is correct, the probability of the TRA's разара during the “increasing 
likelihood" events must have cumulatively increased by more than 1.0. 
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Table 1 
Description of Events Leading to Enactment of 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986 (TRA) 
Major Stages of TRA Legislation Major Events 


L introduction of “Treasury I" 


Subperiod 1: News events indi- 
cating increasing likelihood of 
TRA's passage. - 


Subperiod 2: News events indi- 


cating decreasing likelihood of . 


TRA's passage. 


. Introduction of "Treasury II" 
Subperiod 3: News events indi- 
cating increasing likelihood of 
TRA’s passage, 

Subperiod 4: News events indi- 
cating decreasing likelihood of 
TRA's passage. 


. Passage of the House Bill 


Subperiod 5: News events indi- 
cating increasing likelihood of 
TRA's passage. 
Subperiod 8: News events indi- 
cating decreasing likelihood of 
TRA's passage. 


. Passage of the Senate Bill 


Subperiod 7: News events indi- 


cating increasing likelihood of 
TRA’s passage. 


Subperiod 8: News events indi- 
cating decreasing likelihood of 
TRA's passage. 





The White House introduced '""Tréasury I,” the first tax reform 
plan. House Democrats, led by Rostenkowski, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, strongly support tax reform. 


Congress strongly opposed “Treasury I." The White House was 
delinquent in introducing a revised tax reform plan, leading many 
to doubt that President Reagan was serlous about tax reform; 


А new, compromise tax plan was presented to Congress. Presi- 
dent Reagan began eee nee heavily for congressional sup- 
port. 


" Congressional and public support for tax reform waned due to 


lack of enthusiasm for new plan. President Reagan decided to 
shift his attention elsewhere. 


The House Ways and Means Committee drafted a tax reform bill. 
It was approved by the House after intensive lobbying by House 
Democrats and President Reagan. 


Congressional and public support for tax revision slipped further. 
Serious disputes arose between the White House and the House 
Ways and Means Committee. House Republicans abandoned. 
President Reagan in his drive for tax reform. 


New tax plan that was considered more lenient was offered by the 
Senate Finance Committee, led by Packwood. Compromises 
reached with the House and the White House. The committee 
passed a bill that was subsequently approved by the full Senate. 


The House and the White House rejected the Senate Finance 
Committee's tex bill. Some felt that the many "tax breaks" 
included would kill tax reform. 


. Passage of the Tax Reform Act of 1986 


Subperiod 9: News events indi- 
cating increasing likelihood of 
TRA’s passage. 


Subperiod 10: News events In- 
-dicating decreasing likelihood 
of TRA's passage. 


Conference members from the: House and Senate, appointed to 
draft a bill for submission to Congress, reached agreement on a 
number of key points. They drafted a bill that gained strong presi- 
dential support. Both the House and the Senate passed the bill. 


Members of the tax conference argued over various provisions of 
the final bill. 





а! 
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different direction, we expect a given firm's returns in any two subperiods to be 
positively correlated if the news in the two subperiods is of a similar content (e.g., 
increasing likelihood in both subperiods) and negatively correlated if the news in the 
two subperiods ів of an opposite content?! Accordingly, we compute the cross- 
sectional correlations of firms’ returns between all pairs of the ten subperiods.” 

The correlation results are presented in table 2. Thirty-seven of the 45 correlations 
are in a direction consistent with the assumption that the TRA-related news in the 
subperiods affected firms' returns in the assumed direction: positive (negative) 
correlations are obtained for most pairs with similar (opposite) news content.^. ~ 

These results do not necessarily imply that the identified test period contains all 
pertinent events nor do they mean that irrelevant events are not included. They 99 
suggest, и that the selected events are relevant for our tests.. 


II. Results 


Descriptive statistics for the variables of the 1,348 sample firms are presented in 
table 3. The mean expected reduction in DTL (scaled by the market value of equity, 
ADTLM ) is 2.9 percent. The exact amount of increase in a given firm's equity resulting 
from the reduction in this liability depends on the extent to which it is discounted. 

There is, on average, an increase in the relative weight of the DTL over the preced- 
ing five years. This is reflected in the compound annual growth measure, g,, which has 
a mean value of 6 percent, with 25 percent of the firms showing a growth rate of more 
than 12.8 percent. The probability of reporting a loss for tax purposes in a given year, 
рь is 21 percent across the sample of firm years. However, most firms did not 
experience a loss in the period examined (the median value of p, is zero): 

The value of the ITC variable, representing the annual amount of investment tax 
credit lost as a result of the TRA, is, on average, 1.2 percent of the market value of the 
firm. About 20 percent of the firms had NOLC available for tax purposes, which amounts 
to an average of 15.4 percent of the market value of the sample. The average effective — 





21 Note that the content of the proposed act itself evolved over the period examined. The stock price re- 
sponse to the TRA-related news is expected, therefore, to reflect not only the likelihood of the act’s passage, but 
also its expected content. However, the primary objectives of the tax reform (e.g., a more equitable sharing of 
the tax burden across firms) and thus its main proposed provisions (a tax rate cut coupled with the elimination 
| of tax preferences} were not altered over the period. Therefore, cross-sectional differences in the direction of 
stock price movements in response to TRA-related news could be viewed as stemming primarily from: me 
changing likelihood of the act's passage. 

2 Noreen and Sepe (1981) use a similar approach for assessing bi-directional effects. The correlations s: are 

raw returns. The correlations between abnormal returns will not capture new aggregate effects, if 
any, of the TRA on the stock market. 

2 To rule out the possibility of an omitted variable that might induce serial correlation in the returns of 
firms and thus invalidate the conventional significance test, we generated “simulation statistics" which serve 
as the null parameters in testing the hypothesis that the sample correlation coefficients are no different from 
those prevailing in “normal” times. To generate these statistics, we replicate our test period using randomly 
сеа intervals of the same length (about 25 months) and that mirror Ње subperiods in their event 

tion. We then compute the correlation in firms’ returns between any pair of the replicated subperiode, 

dicis 45 (9x 10/2) pairwise correlation coefficients. We repeat this procedure 100 times, each time 

randomly replicating our test period in the manner described. At the end of the process, we obtain the 

"simulation statistics” (e.g., the mean and standard deviation of the correlation coefficient for each of the-43 

combinations of paired subperiods). The means produced by the simulation are very close to zero (ranging 

from —0.021 and 0.015). The refinement provided by the simulation-based statistics leads to essentially 
identical inferences. | 
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ТаЫе 3 ВЕ 
Distribution Sttisticn for Variables in the Gross-soctional Порт 
р р (n= 1,348) 
| Variables* 
CAR ADTIM g р ITC ТАХ МОС МЕ AGE 
Mean ‚ —0.011 0.028 .0.080 0.210 0.012 0.005 0.154 0.445 0.511 
Standard Dev. .0.212 0.043 0.203 0.305 0040 0.047 0.832 0.719 0.440 
First Quartile —0.142 0.002 0000 0000 0000 -0.008 0.000 0.134 -` 0.310 
Median ^ | —0.014 0.013 0.011 0.000 0.003 0.000 0.000 0.281 0.452 


Third Quartile .' 0.122 0.035 ^ 0.128 0.348 0.013 0.012 0.000 0.506 0.647 


ана оу ИРИ Ех. 
| = cumulative abnormal return for the entire TRA period; | 
ADTLM reduction in deferred tax Hability (DTL) due to corporate tex rate cut, deflated by market 
ue of equity; 


g=annual growth rate in the ratio of the DTL to the book value of assets (used in computing tho | 


GROWTH variable); 
p» probability of а loss for tax purposes (used in computing the PROB variable); í 
е кеа ооа agapan о овара аз оса ОИ Ane Ра 


of equity; 
TAX added amount of tax payments due to change in effective tax rate; . 
NOLC= net operating loss carryforward, deflated by market value of equity; 
_ ME= amount of machinery and equipment in place, deflated by market value of equity; and 
. AGE --age of machinery and equipment in place (used in computing the AGEME variable). 


tax rate is 39.4 percent in the pre-TRA period, which is significantly lower than the 
statutory rate of 46 percent. 
The main results of estimating the cross-sectional regression are shown in table 4. 
‘The results are reported for the entire period (consisting of the 130 events) and 
separately for the two subsets containing news events of similar content. ; 
` The most relevant test period is the entire period, since it is over this period that the 
. probability investors assigned to the eventual passage of the TRA is hypothesized to 
have been revised through the entire probability range from zero to 1. The coefficients 
resulting from this analysis for all of the variables are significant at the 5 percent level 
and have the expected signs. Furthermore, consistent with the hypothesized effect of 
the TRA, all coefficients reverse signs between the increasing and decreasing 
likelihood subsets of events. 

The main variable of interest, ADTLM, has a positive and significant coefficient for 
the regression over the entire period, indicating that the anticipated decline in the 
nominal value of the deferred tax liability leads to an equity appreciation. The negative 
coefficients on GROWTH and PROB in this period suggest that this appreciation varies 
cross-sectionally with the expected timing and likelihood of the DTL’s settlement. 
Specifically, for a given DTL balance, firms whose DTL balances have grown faster and 
firms with a higher probability of reporting a tax loss in any given year experienced 
lower equity appreciation than other firms.. 
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Table 4 
Results.for the Cross-sectional Regression — - 
CAR, =а.+В.АОТЬМ, +В, GROWTH n+ Ba PROB, + B4,ITC, +В» TAX, 
4-84 NOLC, 4-8; ME, +В» AGEME, + єк 
(n 1,348; t-values are given in parentheses) 





Entire Period 


у : . Adjusted 
Intercept ADTLM GROWTH PROB ITC TAX NOLC ME AGEME Н? (Е) 


—0.033 0.558  —0.184 —0.386 —0.636  —0.595  —0.012 0.019 0.069 0.088 
(4.01) (3.30)* (—2.67)* (—3.28)* (—3.66)* (—4.65)* (—2.33)* (2.20) (3.20)* (12.96) 


. "Increasing Likelihood” Events“ 


Adjusted 
Intercept ADTLM GROWTH PROB ITC TAX NOLC ME AGEME В (Е) 


—0:058 0.745 | —0.226 — 0.341  —0.876  —0.734 | —0.023 0.036 0.082 0.106 
{- 8.32)* (3.71)* (-2.83)* (—4.98)* (—4.71)* (—5.30)* (—2.81)* (3.73)* (3.54)* (20.44)* 


"Decreasing Likelihood” Events* 


j Adjusted 
Intercept ADTLM GROWTH PROB ITC TAX NOLC ME AGEME Н (Е) 


0.025 —0.187 0.042 0.145 0.240 0.139 0.011 -0.017 - 0.013 0.041 
(9.35)* (—2.80)! (1.88)  (1.58)'* (2.50* (3.78)* (3.26)* (—3.88)* (-3.03)* (8.01)* 


Note: Detailed definitions and computations are provided in the text and appendix A. 


CAR = cumulative abnormal return for the entire TRA period (or for the subset of events); 
АРТЕМ - reduction in DTL due to corporate tax rate cut, deflated by market value of equity; 
GROWTH = ар interactive variable equal to ge ADTLM, where g is the compound growth rate in the 
ratio of the firm's DTL to the book value of its assets; : 
PROB —an interactive variable equal to pe ADTLM, where p is the probability that the firm will 
experience a loss for tax purposes; 
ІТС = average annual amount of investment tax credit eliminated by TRA, deflated Бу. market 
value of equity; 
TAX — proxy for added amount of tax payments due to increase in effective tax rate; 
NOLC — amount of net operating loss carryforward, deflated by market value of equity; 
ME amount of machinery and equipment in place, deflated by market value of equity; and 
AGEME = ар interactive dummy variable that receives the value of ME hen age of machinery and 
equipment is below average, 0 otherwise. 


* Significant at the 5 percent significance level, 
** Significant at the 10 percent significance level. 
* “Increasing likelihood" and “decreasing likelihood" events are those in which the TRA-related news 
reflects an increase or decrease, respectively, in the likelihood of the TRA's passage. 


Further support for this conclusion is provided by analyzing the two subsets of 
similar-news-content events. The signs of the coefficients of ADTLM, PROB, and 
GROWTH for the increasing likelihood events are the same as those for the entire 
period, whereas they reverse for the decreasing likelihood events. The reversal of the 
signs of the regression coefficients provides further evidence that our identification of 
the content of the events is valid. 
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The control variables are all significant at the 5 percent level and have the expected 
directions. Note that the coefficient of ME is positive, which suggests that firms with 
assets in place have a comparative advantage over others due to the repeal of the 
investment tax credit on new acquisitions. 

Further insight on how investors discount the DTL can be gained from examining 
the magnitude of the regression coefficients. The coefficient of ADTLM for the entire 
period is 0.558, suggesting that the DTL is being discounted by investors. Conditional 
on the control variables, one dollar of DTL is valued, on average, at about 56 cents. For 
8 firm that belongs to the fourth quartile of the population in terms of growth of its DTL 
balance (i.e., a firm whose g, is equal to 0.128, as shown in table 3) and probability of a 
loss (i.e., p, is equal to 0.348), one dollar of DTL appears to be more heavily discounted, 
valued at only 40 cents.”4 

If discounting of the DTL takes place, we would also expect the discount factor to 
be correlated with firm risk. That is, the magnitude of the ADTLM coefficient for a 
given subsample of firms would decrease with the risk of the firms in that subsample. 
Accordingly, we partitioned the sample into two: firms with above median betas and 
firms whose betas were equal to or below the median beta. The estimates of the ADTLM 
coefficients for the two groups for the entire test period are 0.82 and 0.39, respectively 
(both significant at the 5 percent level), consistent with the economic interpretation of 
the coefficient as a discount factor. 


Diagnostic Checks 


Several statistical problems may impair the inferences drawn from the results 
reported in table 4. One is misspecification of the market model (e.g., the selected 
variables may proxy for omitted variables) In this case, the estimated regression 
coefficients could differ from zero without implying a rejection of the respective null 
hypotheses. 

The presence of cross-sectional dependence in the regression residuals may also 
lead to incorrect inferences. It has been documented that such dependence, resulting 
possibly from dependence in contemporaneous abnormal returns of different firms, is 
minor for daily or weekly abnormal returns but becomes stronger for longer accumula- 
tion periods.?* Cross-sectional dependence results in a downward bias in the estimates 
of the regression coefficients’ variance.?* Other potential statistical problems are multi- 
collinearity and heteroskedasticity, which induce inefficiency in estimation. | 

Diagnostic tests and corrective procedures are presented in appendix B. They 
provide evidence that our previously mentioned inferences are not affected by the 
statistical problems discussed above; In particular, (1) no spurious relationship appears 
to exist between the dependent and explanatory variables, (2) cross-sectional depen- 
dence in residuals is not influential, and (3) no serious multicollinearity in the data or 
heteroskedasticity of the disturbance term of the regression appear to be present. 


24 This is computed by using the value of the coefficients as follows: 


(0.558 — [0.184 x 0.128] — [0.386 x 0.348]). 
3 See Collins and Dent (1984) and Bernard (1987). 
-3 See Christie (1987) and Bernard (1987) for further discussion of cross-sectional dependence. 
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Ш. Concluding Remarks 


This study shows that investors view deferred taxes as a real liability and that they 
discount it to its present value according to the likelihood and timing of its settlement. 
For users of financial statements, our findings suggest that a portion of the deferred tax 
liability should be better viewed as part of equity. For accounting rule-making bodies, 
the results indicate that deferred taxes, arising from comprehensive interperiod tax 
allocation, are being transformed by investors into a value that а to be consistent 

. with the notion of partial allocation. 
The FASB recently suspénded FAS 96 and issued a new exposure draft on account- 
.1ng for income taxes. Both documents maintain the principle of comprehensive alloca- 
tion. Our results, however, lend support to changing the principle in favor of selective, 
partial allocation. 


. AppendixA - 
Definitions of Variables in the Cross-sectional Regression 





_ Variable and " i 
` Definition `` : ^. "Computation 
САВ .. Cumulative abnormal returns are computed by compounding abnormal returns over 
Cumulative the test period, t. Abnormal returns are calculated as В. — E(H,,). Ни is the actual 
abnormal returns return and E(R.) is the expected return of firm i on day d. E(H,;) is assumed to be 
generated by the market model E(Rz)=4,+8,A. using daily stock returns over the 
78 trading days preceding and the 75 trading days following the test period. In 
estimating the market model, R. is ргохіва by the value-weighted return of all firms 
on the NYSE and AMEX. The Scholes and Williams (1977) procedure that reduces 
the problems associated with nonsynchronous trading is used in the estimation. 
| ADTLM Computed as the balance of the DTL account at year-end times. (0.46 --0.34)/0.46, | 
` Reduction in the > divided by the market value of the firm's equity at the year-end. 
deferred tax — - 6 os ns ; 
liability | | | 
GROWTH: Computed as ADTLM • в. The value of g is computed as the geometric mean annual 
Growth in the . атин шаа Берио ба о (IV A) Tu recent 
. ratio of the DTL five years, as follows: 
aid s di l ge (DTI. вул урт /BVA ри, 
Е б where т is the year index. .. _ 

- PROB ў Computed as ADTLM « ep. The probability that a firm will not pay taxes ша given 
Probability future year, p, is based on the number of years in the most recent five-year period in 
of not which the firm did not have to pay taxes (before applying the investment.tax credit 
paying taxes СТС). Because recent experience is likely to be more relevant for assessing this prob- 


ability, more recent years were given a greater weight (a variable based on an equal 
weighting scheme did not change the regression results materially). Each year 7 was 
assigned a value, p,, where p, equals 0 if the firm paid taxes in year т (1.e., the amount 
of current taxes, before applying the ITC, is positive) and 1 if the firm did not pay 
taxes in year т. Geometrically declining weights (by 35 percent each year), w., were 
assigned to the five years; the most recent year had a weight of 0.40 and the fifth year 
had a weight of 0.07. (Use of a ten-year estimation period пое sinia results.) P, 
is defined as the weighted average of p,: 


p= Y р. * Wr 


т=1-8 
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| Appendix A—Continued 
.. Definitions of Variables in the Cross-sectional Regression 
Variable and 
Definition Computation 
e ITC Computed j as the average investment tax credits used over the most recent five-year 
Past use of period divided by the market value of the firm’s equity at the end of 1986,. 
investment tax . 7 | à Г 
ТАХ Computed as the dittérenos Belwean the firm's effective (ax rite (ETR) in the post- 
Proxy for the TRA period (1987-89) and the ETR over the pre-TRA ‘period (1981-86), times the 
added tax average pretax income over the pre-TRA period, deflated by the market value of the 
payment due to firm's equity at the end of 1986. The firm's effective tax rate is defined as the ratio of 
the increase in the total current income taxes (before the investment tax credit) divided by pretax 
effective ‚ income where the numerator and the denominator each represent an aggregation 
tax rate over the relevant years. (The TAX variable was also computed by using the statutory 
tax rate in the post-TRA period (0.34) rather than the effective tax rate. The results 
with this measure are essentially the same as those for the above definition of TAX, 
and therefore only the latter are reported.) 
A Ao ase tangara ot TAX, TANT 5 ао dsrd. ое 
average ETR over the ten years preceding the TRA period. : 
'NOLC . Computed as the ratio of the net. operating loss carzyforward available for tax pur- 
. Net operating posés at the, ао ана value of the firm's equity at the end of 
loss carryforward 1986. 

ME > Coniputed as the ratio‘of niachinery and équipment on the firm’ 8 books at the end of 
Machinery and " 1988 divided by the market value of tho firm's equity at the end of 1986. 1 
equipment in i 
place ` = І 
АСЕМЕ . Assigned а ЕЕ of 0 if AGE, is iiae than or equal to, thea average o AGE, of the sample, 

. Age of machinery and a value of ME, if AGE, is greater than the average AGE, of the sample. AGE, 
and equipment is computed as the sum of capital expenditures in 1985 pap 1988, divided by not 
in place plant, property, and equipment at the end of 1986. - 3 : 

Appendix B, - 
Diagnostic Tests. and Corrective Procedures 
Misspecification 


-To examine whether our inferences are me to misspecification of the ей the cross-sectional regres- 





sion was estimated for 100 essentially non-overlapping, non-event periods." Each non-event period had the 

- game chronological length as the test period (about 25 months) and contained subperiods of the same length, 
chronological order, and separating intervals as the original test subperiods.™ The mean t-values of each of 
the regression coefficients in the non-event periods are close to-zero.. The null hypothesis that an individual ` 
variable’s t-value 1s distributed normally with a zero mean and а standard deviation of 1 (using the x? test) 
could not be rejected for all variables, | 


27 Similar randomization procedures were used by Leftwich (1981) and Lys (1984). - 
з A slight overlapping (of about 5 percent of the days) was ney ‘for the construction of 100 such 
penodi from the available CRS P data. . 
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Table B1 
The t-values of Cross-sectional Regression Coefficients Corrected 
for Bias from Cross-sectional Dependence _ 
CAR, =а, + Bu ADTLM 84 GROWTH nı - 83,PROB, + 8..ІТС, -- Bs, TAX, 
+В NOLC, - B4, ME, +В AGEME, + €; 


Period 
Examined Intercept ADTLM GROWTH PROB ITC TAX NOLC ME AGEME 


Entire Period — —1.21 2.18* —1.36  -2.52* —2.14* —2.29* —1.70** 1.75** 2.85* 
Events" —3.12* 2.344 ^ —1.89* -225* —2.52* —3.03* -231* 2.45* 3.65* 


Events* 4.81*  —1.92* 1.53 1.26 2.05* 3.12* 2.02*  —1.85** —2.34* 


Note: Detalled definitions and computations are provided in the text and appendix A. 


CAR cumulative abnormal return for the entire TRA period (or for the subset of events); 
ADTLM - reduction in DTL due to corporate tax rate cut, deflated by market value of equity; 
GROWTH - an interactive variable equal to ge ADTLM, where g is the compound growth rate in the 
ratio of the firm's DTL to the book value of its assets; 
PROB =an interactive variable equal to pe ADTLM, where p is the probability that the firm will 
experience a loss for tax purposes; 
ГТС = average annual amount of investment tax credit eliminated by TRA, deflated by market 
value of equity; 
ТАХ = proxy for added amount of tax payments due to increase in effective tax rate; 
NOLC = amount of net operating loss carryforward, deflated by market value of equity; 
ME amount of machinery and equipment in place, deflated by market value of equity; and 
AGEME an interactive dummy variable that receives the value of ME when age of machinery and 
equipment is below average, 0 otherwise. 


* Significant at the 5 percent significance level. 
** Significant at the 10 percent significance level. 
* "Increasing likelihood" and “decreasing likelihood" events are those in which the TRA-related news 
reflects an increase or decrease, respectively, in the likelihood of the act's passage. 


Cross-sectional Dependence in the Residuals 


We use the procedure suggested by Bernard (1987) to correct for the bias in the estimated standard error 
of the regression coefficients caused by potenttal cross-sectional dependence in the residuals. Under this pro- 
cedure, we calculate for each coefficient 8, the ratio R, between its time-series variance (o7(B,), based on the ` 
values of the coefficients derived from a series of cross-sectional OLS regressions) to the mean (over a series 
of cross-sectional OLS regressions) of its regression variance.” A ratio of 1 suggests no bias. A value greater 
than 1 means that the OLS estimate of the coefficient's variance understates the true variance. The above 
ratio is used to "correct" the reported results for potential bias. 


?? In other words, 
N 
1/(N-1),(5..- B. 
И n-1,...,N, 
1/N Yo Var(B..) 
Net 
where: 


Bat ув, 


ant 


n is the regression index, and N is the total number of cross-sectional regressions. 
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To obtain a time-series of 8, and of e?(8,), we estimate the cross-sectional regression over the 100 non- 
event periods. Most of the values of В, generated by this procedure are between 1.5 and 3.6, indicating a 
downward bias in the estimates of the coefficients’ variance.“ The corrected t-values for the combined 
period and the “increasing likelihood" and "decreasing likelihood" subperiods are provided in table B1. 
Although the new t-values are lower, as expected, the coefficient of the variable of most interest, ADTLM, 
maintains a significance level of 5 percent in all of the subperiods examined. 


Multicollinearity 


The results do not seem to be affected by multicollinearity. The corrrelation coefficients between the 
explanatory variables are mostly between —0.10 and 0.10. The only high correlations are between ADTLM 
and its two related interactive variables, GROWTH and PROB (0.32 and 0.34, respectively) This dependence, 
however, is induced by the manner in which these variables are constructed. 


Heteroskedasticity 


To correct for this problem, we reestimated the cross-sectional regression with each individual observa- 
tion deflated by the standard deviation of the firm’s abnormal return. The latter is estimated from the 100 
non-event periods described earlier. The results are similar to those obtained without the correction. 


з These values appear to be somewhat higher than those derived by Bernard (1987) for two typical cross- 
sectional studies of abnormal return behavior. The higher values may be due to our larger sample: in the 
absence of a proportional increase in the number of industries represented i in the sample, an increase in the 
sample size adds to the bias. 
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SYNOPSIS AND.INTRODUCTION: The accounting rate of return (ARA): ` 
is "not only a central feature of any basic text on.financial statement :. - 
analysis but also figures commonly in the evaluation by investment analysts ~ 
of the financial performance of firms" (Whittington 1988, 261). Мое: 
withstanding the prominence given to this financial ratio (Foster 1986, © - 
77-79), many. writers have warned that the ARR lacks economic >+ 
significance and can be a very misleading measure of profitability. Fisher  . 
and McGowan (1983, 90), for example, conclude that “there is по way in ^^ 
which one can look at accounting rates of return and infer anything about `: 
relative economic profitability." In the same vein, Rappaport (1986, 31) _. 
states flatly that the comparison of. the ARR with the cost of capital is * · 
“clearly like comparing apples with oranges." ' = 
The limitations of using AAAs to estimate the economic rate of return ` 

have been discussed over the last 25 years; for example, Harcourt (1965), - 
Solomon (1966), Kay (1976), Fisher and McGowan (1983), Salamon (1985), 
Edwards et al. (1987), and Brief and Lawson (1991). This research has . um 
focused mainly on the question of whether the ААА is a good proxy for the 5 
‘economic return and the literature contains virtually no discussion of other -~ 

` ways in which the ARR might be used in financial analysis. An important ~. 
exception is Peasnell (1982b) who presents a common analytical framework ..: . 
connecting . conventional economic concepts of value and yield and . 
áccounting models ‘of profit and return: However, even here, the main `>. 
emphasis is on the relationship between accounting and economic rates of ^ р 
return. This emphasis is quite evident in Peasnell's concluding oe 
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that "it is difficult to assign economic significance to accounting yields 
except either (1) as surrogate measures of IRR or (2) when they are defined 
in terms of entry- or exit-market prices” (379-80). . 

; A different slant on the economic significance of AAAs is presented 
here where the focus is on the use of the ARR in the valuation process, not 
in the determination of profitability. The purpose is to show that an - 
expression for.an accounting-based measure of discounted cash flows 
(DCF) can be derived in terms of the ARR. Thus, quite apart from the 
question of whether or not the ARR is an accurate estimate of the 
economic rate of return, this financial ratio has a key role to play in the 
valuation process. 

The results have both analytical and practical significance. On an 
analytical level, the derivations. can be viewed as basic "bookkeeping 
relationships" that are associated with a double-entry system. On the more 
practical side, while the DCF techniques currently used in practice “are 
largely accounting-based valuation approaches" (DeAngelo 1990, 100), the 
use of accounting data in DCF valuations 18 very indirect. Present practice 
is to "use historical accounting relationships to forecast future earnings, 
from which future cash flows are estimated" and, in addition, to estimate 
terminal values “from projections of future earnings" (p. 100). However, 
instead of basing DCF valuations on cash flows which are derived from 
accounting data, a more direct method of analysis is to base the DCF 
‘valuations directly on accounting data. Understanding: how accounting 
data can be used in DCF analysis leads to a greater appreciation of the 
general. nature of accounting and provides a compelling reason to give the 
АВВ a more prominent place in financial statement analysis. l 


Key Words: Accounting rate of return, Discounted cash flow analysis, 
-Double-entry ene Valuation. 


HE present value of a project whick could bea division of a firm or the firm 
itself) is the discounted value of free cash flows out to a valuation horizon, plus 
the forecasted value of the project at the horizon, discounted back to present 


` value (Brealey and Myers 1988, 63). The first section of this paper derives a general 


accounting-based formula for the present value of a project. The second section 


. simplifies the formula in two steps. First, and with no loss of generality, a constant 


ARR, called the pseudo internal rate of return (IRR), can be substituted for the variable, 


` single-period rates of return. Second, a constant-growth model is assumed. Several 


other special cases also are derived. The third section considers the use and practical 
limitations of the DCF formula and deals with questions relating to the calculation of 


^ the constant ARR as well as the error introduced by the assumption of constant growth. 


An example illustrating the application of the Aspounens пай DCF model also is pre- 


sented. 


I. Derivation of Accounting-based DCF Formula | 
Let V, be the present value of the project at the end of period 0, C, the net cash flows 
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in period t, R, the residual value of the project, and k the cost of capital.’ The time 
horizon is any time segment during the life of the project where t=0 is the beginning of 
period 1 and t=n is the last period in the time slice. If the project is initiated in t=0 and 
terminates in t=n, the time segment is the life of the project. The standard definition of 
Vo is: 


NES: R, 
Ven ey adr | j 


This section derives the accounting-based equivalent of Vo. 

Define I, as accounting income in period t and A, as accounting book value at the 
end of period t and assume that accounting income is based on a comprehensive 
income concept. Also, define the ARR in period t, a,, as: 


a, —L/A.. 
From the accounting identity: 
IL,2C.* (A,— A), 
it immediately follows that: 
С.=(+а.]А..-А 
The accounting-based equivalent of: 
Y C, 
ii (1+К)' 


is derived by replacing C, with (1+a,)A,-:—A,. This substitution links traditional DCF 
analysis with accounting information. Thus: 


a @+ајЈА ұу А, _ 
Sou" L (+k) — ii ek) 


Since: 


Аан АА 


1=1 (1+ К): t=0 TESTS (1-- k)^ 
C C ч (1+а)А., Е А, 
У ü-k) г (+) ны Е ^ ky 


' A number of issues are sidestepped in this presentation. First, cash flows can be interpreted from differ- 
ent viewpoints, e.g., from the viewpoint of equity interests or all suppliers of capital, but these different mean- 
ings of cash flows are not discussed. Second, we do not dwell on the difficulties of defining R. which сап be 
thought of as "economic value" at the end of the valuation horizon. In finance textbooks, Н, is sometimes 
referred to as the “horizon” value at the end of period n (Brealey and Myers 1988, 64). Finally, we make the stan- 
dard assumption that the cost of capital is constant. The analysis would hold for a variable cost of capital but the 
results would be more complex. 
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Equivalently: 
> C, а (а: НА А, 


А 2 
ii (1+k)* > (+k) (1+К)" (2) 


Substituting back into equation (1): 


- t7 m1 „-А, 
Verdot ЮАН о В.А. 
ша (1+К)’ (17k) 


Equations (2) and (3) are accounting-based valuation models. These equations 
reflect basic bookkeeping relationships which assume only that the accounting proce- 
dures are based on a comprehensive income concept, i.e., clean surplus. Equation (3) 
shows that the present value of a project is the sum of: (1) initial book value, (2) present 
discounted value of the project's residual income in period t, (a, - k) A.,, and (3) the 
present discounted value of the difference between the terminal economic value of the 
project and the terminal book value. 

Equation (3) is almost identical to Theorem 1 in Peasnell (1982b, 364) which can be 
derived by subtracting Со, the initial cash outflow (when +=0 begins the life of the 
project) or “economic value" (when t=0 is an interim period in the life of the project), 
from both sides of equation (3). Equation (4) in Peasnell (1981, 52) can be derived from 
equation (3) by assuming that Ao =C, and A, =R,. Ohlson (1988, 33), who uses a general 
equilibrium framework, shows that the equity price of the firm is the sum of its book 
value plus discounted expected abnormal earnings. Ohlson points out (p. 31) that 
abnormal earnings can be viewed as residual income; therefore, his derivation can be 
viewed as a special case of equation (3) when п = œ. Preinreich (1938, 240) derived the 
same result in continuous time and assumed A,=R,. 


(3) 


II. Simplification With Constant ARH and Constant Growth 


Equations (2) and (3) can be simplified if the single-period ARRs are constant and а 
constant-growth rate is assumed. Further simplification is possible for other special 
cases. 


Constant ARR 


. Several writers who have been concerned with the use of accounting data in the 
valuation process, e.g., Preinreich (1932, 1937), Fruhan (1979), Wilcox (1984), and 
Leibowitz and Kogelman (1990), have developed accounting-based DCF models by 
assuming a constant ARR. None of this work discusses the nature of this constant and 
how to compute it. The general properties of a constant ARR are discussed here and the 
final section of the paper deals with questions relating to its computation. 

If a sequence of ARRs is constant, the constant must be equal to the value of a that 
solves: 
i С, Ci E С. А, 

И 
(+a) (14a)? . (+a)  (1ray 


The proof that a constant accounting rate of return must take the same form as the ш- 
ternal rate of return (IRR) is given by Kay (1976, 449).2 Note that when A, equals Со 





(4) 


? Throughout this analysis, it is assumed that a is unique. Since the terminal values (H,) "typically 
constitute the majority of DCF-generated values" (DeAngelo 1990, 100), the terminal book value (A,) would, in 
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(the initial cash outflow or “economic value") and A, equals R, (the horizon value), a is 
the same as the IRR, г. Unlike some other work related to ARBs that is concerned with 
issues related to profitability analysis, e.g., Edwards et al. (1987, 50-88), the analysis 
here does not assume that beginning and ending book values also are equal to economic 
values. 

In an unpublished paper, Archer and Peasnell (1982, 2) questioned the significance 
of a except as a proxy for the IRR? 


We cannot see how to assign conceptual significance to an internal rate of return de- 
rived from accounting data except as an attempt to operationalise economic IRR. It 
seems to us that the rate of return concept per se is meaningful only in relation to ven- 
tures and time periods such that the calculation of the rate of return is based upon a well- 
determined entry price and final exit price (either of which may be zero), not upon ac- 
countants' "pseudo-prices.". . . 


Again, like other researchers in this area, Archer and Peasnell are concerned primarily 
with the use of the ARR to estimate the economic rate of return. 

Even though a is based on pseudo prices and, therefore, might be described as a 
pseudo IRH, this performance measure has two important propertles. First, if a 
sequence of ARBs is constant, the constant must be equal to a, i.e., all а, =а. In other 
words, whenever an ARR is constant, or is assumed to be constant, over any time 
segment, the ARH must be equal to a, as defined in equation (4). This property of a con- 
stant ARR has not been discussed in the literature that assumes a constant AHR. 

Second, the quantities, I, and А,, are reported in actual or pro forma financial state- 
ments. In contrast to these reported values, a series of I* and A? can be imputed so that 
the ratio of I* to A*, is constant and equal to: 


a=I*/A2,. 


where I* and A* are similar to the concepts of economic income and economic value, 
respectively, and these concepts have a long history in accounting.* They are most often 
discussed in connection with the theory of economic income and depreciation where a 
reference to Hicks (1939) usually can be found. It is shown here that these concepts havea 
more practical application in financial analysis. 

Since any sequence of A,, I,, and a, can be redefined аз A?, I*, and a, equation (2) 
can be rewritten, without loss of generality, as: 


n n ж 
i aig а аца (5) 
t=1 (1+К)' t=1 (1+К)° (1+К)" 
Thus, V, becomes: 
is А*, H,—A. 
Voz Aot (a- k) 3 ——— 4 ————. (6) 
Vice p> (+k) (1+k)" 
Equation (6) is a simplification of equation (3) when the ARR is constant. 





cases where equity valuation was concerned, generally be large enough to insure the uniqueness of a. This 
conjecture assumes that in cases where cash flows were negative, A, and R, would have the same order of 
magnitude and, therefore, dominate in the caculation of a. For a discussion of issues related to the uniqueness 
of an internal rate of return, see Teichroew et al. (1965). 

? The paper is an unpublished comment on Brief et al. (1980). 

* Note that A, 2A? and A, =A}. 
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А Pariter Simplification Based ön Constant Growth | 
Equations (5) and (6) can be simplified by defining g as the growth rate per period of 
book value from t=0 to #=п, ie, . . 


gz n [An E 
Ao 
Therefore: 
А.=Ао(1+8)" | Tt 


is an identity and: = discounted cash flows can: be rewritten as: 








. С, AS, die 
=(a— A«(1- d"), 
iegquy ny ark a- a") | pa 


where: 


A further simplification is made, possible by T that g is also the growth rate 
of book value in each period over the valuation lorizon so that, : 


_ А =Ао +8)", 


for t=1,2,...,n—1. In effect, assuming that the Afi grow at a constant rate, g, is 
equivalent to assuming that income grows at the xao, g, and that cash flows grow at 
the rate, g. This means the underlying model is in effect, identical to the constant- 
growth dividend model except that it 18 expressed in terms of the initial book value, not 
price.’ 
Substituting Ao{1+g)' for А? $ ‘summing the Е progression ahd assuming 
that k#g: 


BC Ah EY A+ (22) 








| а (1k) in (1+К)°. k-g / 
Then replacing: | 
t1 (1+0); 
by: < 
xe) 
| = \к-8/ 
equation (7) becomes: 
al : а 
—=А 1— de 4 
У atk I РА ). | ; (8) 


ED "— с SU REN 
Qr ese uet eee oe eer QR COND ыы 
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Equivalently, 




















= C , а- | | 

{=1 (+k) = "is Coa | n 

and, adding: ` 
Tn " 
(1-k)* 

to equation (8), Vo becomes: 

Ver As, de um (10) 
Adding: 

RO 
| (ck) 
to equation (8), Vo can be written as; 
|. a-k R,—A. 
Vo=Aot+Ao px ua (11) 


Other Simplifications | 


l The use and limitations of equations (10) and (11) are discussed in the next section, 
Before dealing with these issues, some other special cases are noted. Some of these 
special cases have appeared in accounting, economics, and finance literature. One of 
. these was derived almost 60 years ago by Preinreich (1932, 276) in an article in The 
Accounting Review. 
n--c» and g<k. When n~o and gck, it immediately follows from equation (10) 
that: 


„9-8, 
"k-g 
Since С, = Asa), it.can be seen that equation (12) is similar to a constant growth 
dividend model expressed in terms of accounting quantities. © 


. When У, is defined as Po, the price of a security, and Е, is earnings in period 1, 
panel (12) can be redefined in terms of the price/earnings ratio. Since E 1= аА: 





(12) 





Po _1- TEE (13) 
Е, гии -g 
_ Defining q as the retention rate, g can be written as qa and: 
| Р d Ах (14) 
Е К-да | T 


Equation (14) appeared in Leibowitz and Kogelman (1990, 33). 
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В,/А„=Уо/Ао. By implication, R= Vo(1 +g)". Substituting Vo{1 +8)” for А, in equa- 
tion (10): | 





А." = a | _ (15) 


Equation (15) is the same as equation (12). A similar result also was obtained 1 by Kay 


(1976, 455-56) who assumed a steady state situation with k=r. ` 


-A,=R,. Substituting Ao(1 +g)" for Е, in equation (10) and dividing by Ao: 
Ve . 
Ae k-g. 


Equation (16) was derived by Preinreich (1932, 276) in a slightly different form. Simi- 
larly, substituting Ао(1+8)" for В, in equation (11) and dividing by Ао: 





(16) 





= a-d"). - 7 
ld) = | (17) 


Equation (17) appeared in Preinreich (1937, 135). 
More recently, the expression: 
Vo-Ao. _ a— 
| E 
рота in Fruhan (1979) and Wilcox (1984) an were concerned with issues ава 


to the determination of “shareholder value." Equation (18) can be derived from eque- 
tion (17) by subtracting 1 from both sides of the equation. Fruban and Wilcox did not 


= elie Е (18) 


-consider the more general case when A, does not equal R,. 


=г. If the cost of capital, К, equals the IRR, г, Vo=Co. Then, from equates (11): 
са < Хат) ауа А 70700700 gy 
3 CEA -g A, a | 
Solving for г: ў 


(20) 


Co 
raa~(r3)( aC alee a) 
Ao 1-4 9o 


^ The second and third terms on the right-hand side of equation (20) ГРА be viewed as the 


error in using the ARR to estimate the internal rate of return. The error depends on the 
economic/book value ratios at the beginning and at the end of the time horizon. This ex- 
pression was derived and analyzed in Brief and Lawson (1991a, 1991b). 

Other Special Cases. when a=k, equation (11) becomes: 


R.—A. 
(1+К)" ` 


In this case, the present value equals the initial book value plus an adjustment whose 
magnitude depends on the extent to which the terminal economic value and accounting 
book value. d 


Vo=Aot- 
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When a=g, equation (10) can be written as: 
== Н, 
"(iEn | 
When earnings are entirely reinvested, there are no periodic cash flows and the present 
value of the project depends only on its residual value. 


When К= g, equations (10) and (11) are not defined. However, А,(1+ 8)' can be sub- 
stituted for A* in equation (5) which then becomes: 








y C. ae n(a—k) xA n(a— 2g 
t1 (1+К)” (1+k) (1+k) | 
and 
V.-A nla- -8) ‚В. 


* 2k) Tap 


Ш. Use and Limitations of Equations (10) and (11) in Financial Analysis 


There are two major issues concerning the use of equations (10) and (11) in finan- 
cial analysis. First, if the single-period ARRs are not constant, how can a be computed? 
Second, suppose the growth of book value is not constant. How much error is 
introduced by assuming constant growth? 


Calculation of a 


One might argue that the use of equations (10) and (11) to estimate V, is, from а 
practical viewpoint, not really more direct than using the cash-based DCF model. This 
is because the calculation of a from equation (4) is based on cash flows. Therefore, if 
cash flows must be known to calculate a, using equation (1) to estimate У, would 
actually be more direct than using equations (10) and (11).5 Thus, if equation (4) has to 
be used to determine a, the argument that the accounting-based valuation method is 
circular would have merit. However, а can be estimated directly from the sequence of 

single-period ARRs. 

i Insight into the nature of estimates of a foni а sequence of ARRs can be obtained 
from the relationship between a and a weighted average of single-period ARRs. This 
relationship was first derived by Kay (1976, 452-53) and then elaborated on by Edwards 
et al. (1987, 37). Assuming the comprehensive income concept is employed, a can be 
defined for any time segment in the life of a project as the weighted average of actual 
single-period rates of return, a,.’ The definition of the constants a, in equation (4) E: the 
algebraic equivalent of the value of a that solves: 


a= Y Wile (21) 


t= 


* Ifthe comprehensive income concept is employed, cash flows can, of course, be determined directly from 
accounting income, I,, and book value, A,, since by definition, C,=I,—(A,— A...) 

7In their discussion, Edwards et al were concerned with using a to estimate the IHR in both 
multi-period and single-period situations. Consequently, much of their discussion was devoted to issues 
related to how A, and A, should be revalued so that the resulting rate of return had economic significance. 
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- where the weights, w., are: 
Act 
_ ta) 
— 
n А; 
1 (1+a)¥. 





and 


п. 

Узи, =1 

1-1 
Thus, given A, and a,, a can ‘66 determined by solving équation (21) for a; but using this 
method also is equivalent to using equation (4) to calculate a. Therefore, once again, 
there seems to be circularity in the argument. However, the definition of a as a 
weighted average ARR is important because it provides insight into the nature of the: 
bias in using more direct ways to transform a sequence of ARRs into an estimate of a. 
" A Peasnell (1982a, 29) comments that “knowledge of the general weight function . . 
is often informative" since, normally, there are restrictions on the и..." Under most cir- 
cumstances, the book values, A., are positive. Therefore, since the weights sum to 1 and 
must be between 0 and 1, the analyst knows that in any sequence of accounting returns, 
the minimum and maximum values of a, define the range of values that a might take. 

. Furthermore, when the ARRs are random with no time trend, a simple average of ^^ 
the ARRs will in expectation be equal to a. If thé time trend of ARRs is positive, the sim- 
ple average will overstate a if g >a and understate a if g « a. If. the time trend is negative, 
the opposite relationships will hold.* 

| "The examples in table 1 show the relationship between a ‘simple arithmetic average | 
of the single-period ARRs and the pseudo IRR for different assumptions about the time 
series of a,. All of the cases assume the same cash flows. and opening and closing book 
values. Therefore, the: pseudo IRR is the same in all cases and а=0.12. In the first case, 
which is taken directly from the example in Brealey and Myers (1988, 63), the ARR in 
each period equals 0.12: Case 2 illustrates “random” ARRs, varying from 0.09 to 0.15. 

- The mean is.0.121 which is very close to a. In the next two cases the ARRs are upward 
and downward sloping time series with means of 0.117 and 0.125. Again, the means are 
close to a. ‘Only in the last case, which displays a very unstable sequence of ARRSs, is 

` there a big difference between the arithmetic mean of the sequence of the a, and the ~ 

re pseudo IRR. ; 

| These examples suggest that when the time series of a, is, reasonably stable, the bias 

in estimates of a based on a simple arithmetic mean of ARRs will not be large." In 
prange, when dealing with the valuation of large units like a division of a firm or the 


ро bare as Е woa РИВНЕ noto, although much of his analysis 
is applicable to the questions being considered here. 
a " о Kaye (1978, 454) discussion of the relationship betwoon the simplo average and ver tho fet firm, 
he implicitly assumed that g<a which is, of course, quite reasonable; however, over a limited time segment, g 
might be greater or leas than a. 

? Obviously, te ia feat GF trag a apis vorige nada obs sine tes teil Th : 
ее. i 
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Table 1 
Effect of ARR Variability on Average ARR 
(а=0.12) 
(millions of dollars) 





Case 1: Constant ARRs Average ARR =0.120 

ARR 0.120 0.120 0.120 0.120 0.120 0.120 
Income 1.20 144 173 2.07  . 2.49 2.89 ' 
Book Value 10.00 12.00 14.40 17.28 20. 74 23.43 26.47 | 
Case 2: “Random” ARRs Average ARR =0.121 

ARR 0.140 0.100 0.150 0.110 0.090 0.135 
Income 1.40 122 . 2.16 195 -— 1.89 3.127 
Book Value 10.00 12.20 14.38 17.69 21.02 23.11 26.47 . 
Case 3: Increasing ARRs Average ARR=0.117 
ARR 0.070 0.080 ^ ^ 0.100 0.130 0.140 — 0.181 
Income 0.70 0.92 1.34 2.08 2.70 4.01 
Book Value 10.00 11.50 13.38 15.87 19.32 22.23 26.47 
Case 4: Decreasing ARRs Average ARR = 0.125 

ARR 0.200 0.185 0.130 0.100 0.085 0.072 . 
Income 200 . 2.11 2.08 1.91 1.90 175 
Book Value 10.00 12.80 15.87 19.09 22.38 © 24.49 20.47 . 
Case 5: Unstable ARRs Average ARR = 0.196 » 
ARR 1.174 0 | 9 0 Q 0 
Income 1174 . 0 0 0 0 o 
Book Value 10.00 22.54 23.50 , 24.65 28. 04 26.24 26.47 





Tho data on cash flows and opening and closing book values, and the data in case 1, are taken from 
Brealey and Myers (1988, 63). 7 


firm itself over a short time horizon, the ARR would be expected to be reasonably 
stable. Indeed, if the ARRs displayed a great deal of instability, it would be doubtful if 
the analyst would, either directly or indirectly, base DCF analysis on such data. 


Error in Assuming Constant Growth of Book Value 


Another estimation error is introduced by assuming that book value grows at a con- 
stant rate. The error in assuming that A* — Ao(14- g)' can be evaluated as follows. 
Define: 
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| 
| and | 
A,U- d) 
"(4-28 
where S is the m and s is the approximate value of: : 
M Ах 
m (ck) 
Further, let: 
NEN 
Thus, equation (5), which is the exact value of: 


С 
> (1k) ° 
can be written as: | 
EXACT - S(a— k)-- xS(k—g), 
and amistion (8), which is the approximate value of: 


i21 (+k) 





can be written as: 
И APPROXIMATE -xS(a—k) - xS(k —g). 
Therefore, " | 
APPROXIMATE _ Xx(a-k)ex(k-g). 

EXACT — (a-k)*x(k-g) ` 

If we now assume that a+k and k#g and let: 
| К-в=у(а-К}, 
| | then the accuracy of the approximation is: 
- APPROXIMATE _ x+xy 
EXACT 1+ | 


In preliminary work, it was apparent that even if the A* display substantial variabil- 
ity about a trend line of constant growth, the accuracy of the approximation will, never- 
theless, be quite high. For example, ifi n- 10, 4o710, and A,=20, the growth rate, 8, 
will be equal to 0.0718. Let: 








o ед 


=10(1. 07187 + es | 
a 
where 6,2 —8 in ES t=1, 2, 5, 6, and.8 and +8 in periods t=3, 4, 7, and 8. If 
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Table 2 


. Accuracy of Approximation of Present Value of Cash Flows 
(x= 1.0911). 





x+xy 





=ratio of accrediation of the present discounted value of cash flows to the exact value of the 
1+xy present discounted values of cash flows. 


k=0.10, then S=74.3275, and s=81.0987, and 
_ 81.0987 
74.3275 


Table 2 shows the accuracy of the approximation of the present discounted value of 
cash flows when х= 1.0911, calculated from equation (22) for various values of xy. The 
error in the approximation is under 10 percent except for negative values of xy in the 
. region between about ху= —2 and ху= — 0.1. It should be borne in mind that since x is 
positive, xy is negative only when y is negative and this will occur when g>k or k>a. 
Neither of these conditions is likely to occur with great frequency. Therefore, in most 
"normal" situations, y and xy are positive and x can be viewed as a lower bound c on the 
accuracy of the sppreximston. 


=1.0911. 


Example 


The data on cash flows and opening and closing book values, and the data in case 1, 
in table 1 are taken from Brealey and Myers (1988, 63). The accounting rate of return 
in this example is constant and, therefore, equal to the pseudo IRR. Brealey and Myers 
calculate present value by computing the present value of free cash flows for years 1 to 
6 and then add to this amount the present discounted value of the horizon value which 
is the present value of the stream of cash flows after year 6. In the example, free cash 
flow in period 7 equals 1.59 and is assumed to grow indefinitely at 6 percent per period. 
Also, the cost of capital is assumed to be К=0.10. The net present value of 18.8 millori 
dollars is obtained using equation (1) by calculating: ; 


& C | -080 -0.98 -1.15 —139 —0.20 —0.23 


- ++ 
m1 (+k)! 14 (1.1)? (11? (12* (1.15 (11) 
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and 


В, = 1 1.59 —224. 
(1+k)" (1.15 0.10—0.06 
Therefore, 
Vo= —3.6 +22.4 — 18.8. 


An approximation of the present discounted value of cash flows from periods 1 to 6 
can be obtained directly from the accounting data by substituting k=0.10, a=0.12, 


Ao=10, and 
6 / 26.47 : 
qt a —1= —1=0.176. 
Ao 10 


into equation (10). Thus, 


Y C, _ 49 1220179 h- - (442 )! 


ter (rk) (0.10 —0.176) 1.10 











which gives: 


£ ERIT 
t1 (14k) 

Since the example assumes that after period 6, g = 0.06, and an infinite time horizon 
is assumed, terminal value can be calculated in the same way that the. present dis- 
counted value of cash flows is calculated, i.e., 

Ra _ 26. 47 (0.12 — 0. 06) 39.71 _ 


(1+k)" ~ (119)* (0.10—0.06) (1. 105 - l 


The accounting-based method to calculate Vo yields the same results as the method 
based on cash flows. 


IV. Conclusion 


Research on ARRs has more than a 25-year history and most of it has focused on 
the limitations of using the ARR to. make inferences about a firm’s profitability. In this 
paper, the focus is on valuation, not profitability, and a general accounting-based DCF 
formula that assumes only that accounting policies are based on the comprehensive 
income concept is derived. The extant accounting system is taken as given and the 
main concern of this paper is on how to value a project over a limited time slice using 
accounting data. 

Without loss of generality, the model is simplified by replacing the variable, single- 
period ARRs with a constant. Then a constant-growth assumption is made and several 
other special cases are also discussed. 

The results can be viewed as basic relationships that are derived from a double- 
entry system. Students of accounting should be more familiar with these analytical 
properties. On a more practical side, financial analysts can base DCF valuations on 
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accounting data instead of following the current practice of using historical accounting 
data to forecast future earnings and then to estimate cash flows from earnings. The 
analysis does not resolve all of the relevant issues— clearly, more work needs to be done 
in assessing the biases inherent in the estimation procedures suggested—but it does 
~ suggest that the ARR has a new role to play. 

The pseudo IRR has a straightforward interpretation and useful properties. In 
previous work, the pseudo IRR has been discussed as a proxy for the IRR. In this paper, 
it is discussed as a parameter that enters into the valuation process. This parameter 
depends only on opening and closing book values and cash flows, not on accounting 
numbers in interim periods. . 

This has implications for conventional accounting theory which is, in effect, based 
on a one-period model. Conventional theory does not address questions about multi- 
period analysis where the determination of assets and liabilities at the beginning and at 
the end of the multi-period time horizon appears to be the overriding accounting 
issue.!! Thus, when two-or more periods are analyzed, only the cash flow series and the 
change in book value (which sum up to total income over the time horizon) are relevant, 
not the separate amounts of income reported in the individual periods. If cash flows 
and the change of book value are specified over any time segment, there are infinitely 
many ARR sequences consistent with that specification whereas there is only one value 
of the pseudo IRR. 

While accountants and financial analysts often talk about how accounting data are 
used in the decision making process, such discussions are characterized by generalities 
rather than specifics. Even though the DCF techniques used to value equity investments 
are often accounting-based valuation approaches, the link between accounting 
numbers and the calculation of present value is, in practice, indirect. Understanding 
how DCF analysis can be based directly on accounting data leads to a greater apprecia- ` 
tion of the general nature of accounting and also provides a compelling reason to give 
the pseudo IRR a more’ prominent place in financial statement analysis. 





" From this ve revenue and expense determination in the interim periods are relevant only inso- 
far as revenues and expenses affect beginning and ending. book values. Edwards et al. (1987, 32) 
make a similar point when they comment that “. . . focusing attention on the opening and closing valuations of 
capital employed ... . serves to emphasize the ‘issue that lies at the heart of the debate on the relevance of 
accounting profitability. " 

2 See footnote 2. 
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The Effect of Ex Ante Earnings 
Uncertainty on Earnings Response 
Coefficients = 
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"SYNOPSIS AND INTRODUCTION: This study examines the effect of 
the uncertainty in analysts' earnings forecasts on the relation between 
unexpected returns and unexpected earnings. Numerous theorists have 
considered the effect of uncertainty on firm value, with particular interest in 
the uncertainty in a firm's future cash flows that underpin firm value. Since 
accrual accounting earnings represent a theoretical proxy for future cash 
flows, the effect of earnings uncertainty on firm value is also of con- 
' siderable interest. However, observed uncertainty in accounting earnings 
may be attributable to noise (garbling) in the earnings: signal or to the 
fundamental uncertainty of expected future cash flows, or both. Moreover, 
theory suggests these different forms of uncertainty may have differing 
effects on firm value. To date, there is little empirical evidence concerning 
the effect.of uncertainty in earnings on firm value. | 
We investigate the.effect of ex ante earnings uncertainty by using the 
familiar. linear relation between unexpected stock returns (UR) and 
unexpected earnings ( UE), with 3,167 firm-year observations collected over 
the Six-year period 1979-84. The variance in analysts' earnings forecasts 
just prior to a firm's annual earnings announcement Is. employed as our 
firm-specific proxy for ex ante uncertainty. Our results indicate a systematic 
relation between ex ante uncertainty and. the information content of 
earnings. А given unit of earnings news has a greater effect on unexpected 
| Stock -price change. as the amount of pre-earnings-announcement 
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uncertainty decreases. Firms with relatively high ex ante uncertainty exhibit 
little or no systematic price change at the time earnings are announced. 

Sensitivity tests reveal our results to be robust over numerous 
alternative specifications of the variables and models employed. Sensitivity 
tests also suggest that our results are not driven by either firm size or the 
amount of information available about the firm. In addition, we develop 
and report results of a model that controls for the effects of uncertainty. 
These results imply that the dispersion (disagreement) in analysts' earnings 
forecasts is more likely to be a proxy for. noise in the financial reporting 
system than a proxy for fundamental uncertainty in a firm's s future cash 
flows. 


Key Words: Analysts’ forecasts, Earnings Еа, Earnings response 
coefficients, Market reaction. 


Data Availability: Data used in this Shady: are available from the authors - 
and from the Institutional Brokers Estimate System 
(I/B/E/S) compiled by Lynch, Jones & Ryan of New 
York. . 


HIS first section briefly discusses the related research to date. It 18 followed by a 
T description of the measures and research methodology. Section Ш provides the 

results and an explanation of the sensitivity tests conducted and is followed by a 
model that controls for ex ante uncertainty. The final section discusses the implications 
and presents the conclusions of the study. 


Ат: Related Research 


Current accounting research includes numerous studies that attempt to identify 
firm-specific characteristics that are likely to differentially affect the UE-UR relation. 
These factors include: the differential quality of preannouncement information (Ver- 
recchia 1980), firm size (Atiase 1985; Freeman 1987), the exchange on which a firm’s 

‚ Stocks are traded (Grant 1980; Atiase 1987), and the effect of earnings predictability 
(Lipe 1990). - 

Theory also suggests that uncertainty should systematically affect changés in firm 
value. Verrecchia (1980), Holthausen and Verrecchia (1988), Robichek and Myers 
(1966), and Epstein and Turnbull (1980) have all considered the theoretical impact of 
uncertainty on firm value. These studies suggest that greater fundamental uncertainty 
about a firm's futuré cash flows will cause larger stock price responses to value relevant 
information, ceteris paribus. Although nonearnings information may be value-relevant, 
the relation between earnings and firm value views earnings as a source of information 
for predicting future cash flows. Hence, greater uncertainty in earnings may indicate 

. greater uncertainty in future. cash flows, thereby resulting in larger stock. price re- 
sponses per unit of (value-relevant) earnings news. 

Alternatively, earnings uncertainty may represent noise in the process generating 

. the earnings signal. The subjective nature of the accrual accounting model permits the 
firm's managers to influence reported earnings without necessarily altering its funda- 


ee 
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mental economic flows, currently or in the future. Holthausen and Verrecchia (1988) 
define “noise” as that portion of the signal with no information content. Hence, if earn- 
ings uncertainty is a manifestation of noise, greater uncertainty in earnings should re- 
sult in smaller stock price responses per unit of earnings news. In the limit, the noise 
r could be so great that earnings is no longer value-relevant, at least in its reported form. 

Since earnings uncertainty may have a different effect on earnings response coeffi- 
cients (ERCs), depending on whether it reflects fundamental uncertainty or noise or 
both, it would be desirable to identify a pure proxy for each form of uncertainty. 
Because no pure proxies are available, all variables representing earnings uncertainty 
are potentially mixtures of fundamental uncertainty and noise. In addition, empirical 
work has no means of controlling for the relative uncertainty in nonearnings informa- 
tion, which has been acknowledged as being potentially valuation relevant (see, e.g., 
Holthausen and Verrecchia 1988; Lipe 1990). The problems created by these control 
issues may help to explain the inconclusive results of some related empirical work on 
the effects of uncertainty (see, e.g., Lang 1989; Rao 1989; Pincus 1983). 

The measure of ex ante earnings uncertainty employed here is the dispersion in 
analysts' forecasts, which may also be viewed as a measure of earnings predictability. 
Both Pincus (1983) and Lipe (1990) have examined the impact of earnings predictability 
(uncertainty) on firm value.' Lipe (1990) provides evidence that greater predictability 
(less uncertainty) in earnings results in larger ERCs. To the extent that our proxy for ex 
ante earnings uncertainty is also a measure of earnings predictability, its impact on 
ERCs could be expected to behave like noise in earnings rather than fundamental un- 
certainty.? 

Because of the relation between ex ante earnings uncertainty and earnings predict- 
ability, this study may be viewed as a complement to Lipe's study. Lipe (1990) uses the 
standard deviation of residuals from a first-order autoregressive process of past earn- 
ings as a measure of predictability (uncertainty) in a time-series association test frame- 
work. This study uses the mean and the standard deviation of analysts' forecasts, which 
may incorporate contemporaneous information about a firm's expected earnings, in a 
cross-sectional event-study framework. 

Our research hypothesis is that ex ante earnings uncertainty has a systematic effect 
on the market's response to earnings news. Moreover, on the basis of evidence pro- 
vided by Kormendi and Lipe (1987) and Lipe (1990), greater ex ante uncertainty is ex- 
pected to result in smaller earnings response coefficients. At the same time, we recog- 
nize that the inability to control for the potential effects of fundamental uncertainty and 
uncertainty in nonearnings information are limiting factors that could confound tests 
of the research hypothesis. To the extent that there may be offsetting effects due to 
fundamental changes in expected future cash flows reflected in our earnings-uncer- 
tainty proxy, it is less likely that systematic effects will be observed in our tests. 





. ^? While pure empirical tests of theory regarding the effects of uncertainty (predictability) have not been 
possible, the results reported by Pincus (1983) were inconsistent with the theory. 

? Research results not yet reported (Imhoff and Lobo 1991) document a very strong relation between I/B/E/S 
forecast errors and the dispersion of analysts’ forecasts, with greater uncertainty (in all fiscal quarters) result- 
ing in larger forecast errors, across firms and over tima. 
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ge | п. Measurements and Methodology 
The empirical tests of the research hypothesis require measures of three variables: 
unexpected stock returns (UR), “unexpected annual earnings (UE), and dispersion of 
analysts’ earnings forecasts. . 


Measuring Unexpected Returns 
Unexpected stock returns are derived from the market model: 
Rab Вы + є "E . (9) 
where: | 


В, — return on firm Гоп day 7, 
Re = return on the CRSP. value-weighted: market index on day 7, 
=, =а stochastic disturbance term, and 
a, and Ъ, = intercept and slope coefficient, respectively, for firm i. 


The coefficients, a, and b,, are ordinary least squares estimates using daily returns 
from day —262 to day —3.* These estimates; б, and b,, are then used to compute UR, 
the cumulative unexpected security returns during the earnings announcement period, 

ав follows: ` 


^ 


: | 
ОН,= Y, [Re (â +b В... " (2) 


#=-1 


` The results reported are for cumulative two-day returns on the day of and the day pre- 
ceding the earnings announcement in The Wall Street Journal, 


Measuring Unexpected Earnings - 
Unexpected earnings are measured as follows: 
UE в= Aun Fa . (3) 
P is ` А А 
where: 


= actual earnings for firm i in period s, . 

f. expected annual earnings for firm i in period s, measured as the mean security 
analysts' annual earnings forecast on the I/B/E/S tape in the month immedi- 
ately preceding that of the earnings announcement, and 

. P,=stock price for firm i two trading days before the annual earnings announce- 
ment dete. . | 


The Institutional Brokers Estimate System (I/B/E/S) database, compiled by Lynch, : 
Jones & Ryan, contains monthly summary statistics, such aë means, medians, and stan- . 
dard deviations of earnings per share (EPS) forecasts, contributed by more than 50 
brokerage firms for more than 2,000 publicly owned companies. The number of ana- 
lysts providing forecasts for a given firm and the number of firms for which forecasts 
are available vary by month and year.* 


? The minimum Ба of nonni estimation period returns for any firm-year observation was 197. 
* For a further discussion of the nature of I/B/E/S forecasts and their potential limitations, see Cornell and 
Landsman (1989). 
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Different measures of unexpected earnings may alter the interpretation of tests re- 
garding the information content of earnings announcements. The mean of analysts' 
forecasts of EPS (as reported by I/B/E/S) in the month preceding the earnings announce- 
ment is used as our proxy for expected earnings. For the reported results, the forecast 
error (А ~ Е) is deflated by the stock price two days before the annual earnings an- 
nouncement in The Wall Street Journal. The stock price deflator is suggested by Christie 
(1987) as a way to reduce scale effects. This measure expresses unexpected. earnings per 
share in return form as the unexpected earnings per dollar of common equity.* With UE 
as the independent variable, the following equation is estimated: 


ОВь=а+В ИЕ, +, E в) 


This model is similar to those reported in numerous prior studies and is employed here 
to enhance comparability with prior work. 


Data Requirements and Sample Description. 


The most restrictive data requirement was the availability of a measure of uncer- 
tainty in earnings forecasts. The I/B/E/S database was used to obtain measures of ex 
ante uncertainty, which is designated hereafter as ASD and which equals the firm- 
‘specific standard deviation of the forecasts for each period deflated by stock price two 
days prior to the earnings announcement. Our initial sample consisted of all COMPU- 
STAT companies with annual earnings announcement dates and with five or more 
analysts’ earnings forecasts reported on I/B/E/S in the month prior to their actual an- 
nual earnings announcement for the six-year test period 1979-84. This restriction was 
imposed to permit a reasonable statistical estimate of the standard deviation of ana- 
lysts' forecasts for ASD. The number of forecasts per firm ranged from five to 38, with à 
median (mean) number of analysts' forecasts per firm of 12 (12.94). 

In addition to I/B/E/S data, the sample firms were required to have CRSP daily re- 

turns available for the period (— 202 to +1), where day zero represents the annual earn- 
ings announcement date. The effects of the various data requirements on sample size 
are summarized in table 1. The final sample consisted of 3,167 firm-year observations 
for 697 firms during the period 1979-84. Since most companies use a calendar year, 
2,279 firm-year observations (72 percent) were from the months of January and Febru- 
ary. The cross-sectional tests are based on many different two-day return windows for 
any given year in our time series, which reduces the effects of cross-sectional depen: 
dence in the abnormal returns.* 


Model and Tests 


We first examine the basic equation (4) relation between unexpected earnings and 
unexpected returns for comparison with earlier work. Next, the sample is divided into 
three strata based on ranked values of ASD. Firms are ranked each year in descending 


* We implicitly assume no difference in the market value of a dollar of unexpected earnings per share 
across firms. Evidence provided by Kormendi and Lipe (1987) and Easton and Zmijewski (1989) suggests this is 
incorrect. Moreover, itis intuitively unappealing since it implies constant cross-sectional P/E ratios. Since P/E 
ratios vary cross-sectionally, this deflator may be contributing to the variance of the response coefficient (slope) 
in equation (4). Despite these objections, we employ the price deflator in most of our reported results because 
the economic interpretation of the response coefficients is enhanced when price per share is used to deflate : 
unexpected earnings per share. 

* In addition, cross-sectional correlation effects should be minimal in this study because: (1) there is a wide 
range of industries in the sample, and (2) cross-sectional correlation-effects are not severe over short holding 
periods, two days in this study (Bernard 1987). 
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.  Table1 
· Sample Selection 





3 Number of Firm-year Observations Available 
Data Requirement — . . Тоа 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1884 
1. Firms with annual eai | | 


earnings 
announcement detes on COMPUSTAT 
and five or more U/B/E/S earnings 


forecasts in the month prior to the | 
announcement month.  . 3,820 527 590 687 684 721 631 
` 2. Firms from (1) above on CRSP daily - rou t 
price tape. - 3,594. 510. 570 - 637 ‚652. 683 . 542 
3. Firms from (2) above with complete price, : З 

return, price adjustment, and EPS data. 3,167 437 492 545 581 593 539 
(1) TotalUB/E/Sfirms. — . l | 5,485 
(2) Firms in (1) with 25 forecasts іп any month. | ` 2,183 
(3) Firms in (2) that are on the COMPUSTAT са and annual tapes. 1,132 
(4) Firms in (3) that are on Ње CRSP daily фаре. . . 1,047 
(B) Firms in (4) with data available on all tapes (earnings announcement date, 25 fore- 

casts in month prior to announcement, annual EPS, daily returns, a ' 697 


order of ASD. Each ranked array is then divided into three equal-sized strata: high, 
medium, and low uncertainty. We test the research hypothesis by examining the effect 
of ex ante uncertainty on the earnings response coefficients for the two-day period (— 1, 
0) surrounding the annual earnings announcement date by the following model: 


UR =a; +0. Dy o5Dy B1UEs 8; DGUE, Bs DgUEA + Е Š | (5) 
where: | ES | СЄ | 


Dy =a dummy variable equal to 1.when a firm-year observation із in the MIDDLE 
. uncertainty stratum for that year, and 0 otherwise; 
Он=а dummy variable equal to 1 when a firm-year observation is in the HIGH un- 
certainty stratum for that year, and 0 otherwise; i 
and all other variables are defined earlier, 


This model is formulated to permit the intercept and response coefficient to vary across 
strata. œ, and В, represent the intercept and response coefficient, respectively, for the 
low ASD stratum. For the middle and high strata, the intercepts are o; +о, end а, + o5, 
and the response coefficients are В, + 8; and В, + В», respectively. Hence, o; and 6, (оз 
‘and £,) represent the differences in the intercepts and response coefficients, respec- 
tively, between the middle (high) and low и strata. Consistent with the re- 
search hypothesis, we test the following: - 


Ho: 82=83=0, : Ha; B. «0; Bs<0, and 
Ho: В:—Вз=0, , | i Ha; Вай, 
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Table 2 hat oo 
Relation between Unexpected Earnings (UE) and Unexpected Returns (UR) 
for the Period 1979-84 
1 ОН, =а+ВиЕ,+ єм 

Number — White's 

: of | i l Adjusted XE, 4. 
Period Portfolios . a B В . (Significance) 

1979-84 | 443 77  —.00084 04694 ` 0322 ` 2.4164 

(-1343p ` (3.961)* от. с (2987) 


* UR, = unexpected two-day return of portfolio і for the day before and the day of the annual earnings 
announcement ( — 1, 0); T a | | . 

UE,,= unexpected earnings for portfolio i, measured as the difference between actual earnings and the 
mean I/B/E/S forecast deflated by stock price two tráding days before the earnings announce- 
ment; E s : ` 

а,В == intercept and slope (response) coefficient; and | 

€," residual for portfolio i in period в. : se 84 Е. 

* The test statistics in this table are t-statistics because the White's test for-heteroskedasticity in the resid- 
uals (reported as a x*-statistic in the last column) revealed no significant heteroskedasticity. We provide ће. 
White's x?-statistic in all other tables where regression results are reported. When there is (is not) significant 
heteroskedasticity, the test statistics reported for the intercepts апа slopes are the z-statistics (t-statistics), 
appropriate for such cases. А 


On the basis of the prediction of the research hypothesis, we expect differences in re- 
sponse coefficients between the middle (high) and low uncertainty strata to be negative 
(1.е., В. <0 and В, <0). Furthermore, we expect the response coefficient for the high 
ASD stratum to be less (more negative) than the response coefficient for the middle 
ASD stratum (ї.е., В. >Вз). In other words, if the impact of ex ante uncertainty is sys- 
,tematic, the effects (i.e., lower response coefficients) should be greater as uncertainty 
increases. E | i 


Ш. Results 


We estimate equations (4) and (5) in order to assess the effect of uncertainty on the 
relation between UR and UE. The test results are based on portfolio data constructed 
by ranking all firms each year within each of the three uncertainty strata on the basis of 
their magnitude of UE.’ These three ranked arrays of firms formed each year were then 
divided into portfolios with a minimum of seven firm-year observations in each.? The 


7 The typical explanatory power of models (4) and (b) with pooled time-series and cross-sectional firm- 
specific data for two-day return periods is low (R? 0.02 usually). Grouping firms into portfolios can result in a 
considerable increase in the explanatory power of the regressions (Kmenta 1971, 328). Although grouping ob- 
servations tends to increase R?, estimation with grouped observations is less efficient than that based on indi- 
vidual observations because information about variation ofthe observations within each group is lost. This loss 
in efficiency will be small if the variation within groups is small relative to the variation across groups. An 
advantage of grouping is that measurement error will be reduced if the errors associated with individual obser- 
vations in each group are less than perfectly correlated. We repeated all of the tests reported here on a firm-by- 
firm basis, with and without outliers, and obtained results completely consistent with those reported here. 
These additional results are available upon request. veta M 

* Some portfolios were comprised of eight firm-year observations rather than seven. This difference in 
portfolio sizes is one source of heteroskedasticity. We report tests of heteroskedasticity along with our other 
results. : 
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average values of UR and UE were then computed for each portfolio to represent the 
portfolio UR and UE and to estimate the permet in equations (4) and (5). 


Regression Results 


After forming 443 portfolios from the 3,167 firm-year observations (as described 
above), we estimated equation (4) using ordinary least squares (OLS) regression. Table 2 
reports a summary of the OLS regression results for equation (4) for the two-day period 
surrounding the earnings announcement date. The earnings response coefficient (8) 


_ for equation (4) during the two-day announcement period ( — 1, 0) is positive and signifi- 


cant with a t-statistic of 3.961. Because of concern for heteroskedasticity in the resid- 
vals, we tested the null hypothesis that the errors are homoskedastic, using the proce- 
dure developed by White (1980). The x?-statistics and their significance levels are 
reported for all regressions. Whenever the null was rejected, we employed White's gen- 
eral heteroskedasticity corrected covariance matrix estimates and reported the result- 
ing z- and x^-statistics in place of t- and F-statistics. 

Next, we consider the differences in response coefficients across the three strata by 
estimating equation (5). The pooled time-series results are reported in table 3 along with 
year-by-year results for portfolios ranked on the basis of ASD. 

The estimated response coefficients for the three uncertainty strata reported in the 
pooled results are: 


Response Coefficients 
Low uncertainty (8;) - ` 0.77 
Middle uncertainty (8, +82) | 0.42 
` High uncertainty (8, +63) | 0.04 


The results reported in table 3 indicate rejection of both hypotheses Но, and Ho, in 
favor of the alternative hypotheses. Over the six-year period these data suggest that 
greater ex ante uncertainty in earnings results in lower response coefficients. In table 3, 
the null hypothesis that В, =В: =0 is rejected at the 0.0001 level. Furthermore, В, is also 
significantly more negative than 8;, with H;, rejected at the 0.0001 level. These results 
suggest that greater levels of ex ante earnings uncertainty result in lower earnings 
response coefficients? · 

We repeated these tests on an annual basis to determine whether the results persist 
in the cross-section each year. The results, reported in table 3, are consistent with the 
pooled time-series results. The effects of greater uncertainty are revealed by 8; and fj;, 
which are negative in 12 of 12 cases. Hypothesis Но, is rejected at the 0.05 level in three 
of the six years (1980, 1982, and 1983), and at the 0.061 level in 1984. At the sanie time, a 
binomial test shows the probability that 8, and 8, would be negative in 12 of 12 cases by 
chance is less than 0.001. Table 3 also reports the results of tests for Ho,: 8;— 6,=0. 
The alternative hypothesis stated earlier suggested 8; should be more negative than Вз. 
We find В, is more negative than В, in five of the six years, and the difference is 


* Using several variations of model (b) based on other specifications of UE, constant intercept, and time 
varying intercept, we consistently reject Ho, in favor of the alternative hypothesis. In the pooled time-series 
results for portfolios reported in panel A and in the comparable firm-specific results not reported here, the 
effects of ex ante uncertainty appear to be significant, with more ex ante uncertainty resulting in less informa- 
tive earnings announcements. 
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significant at the 0.05 level in three of the six years (1980, 1982, and 1984). These results 
support the contention that the observed differences in response coefficients are 
‘related to ex ante uncertainty.!'? 

The distributional properties of the underlying data were examined to understand 
why ex ante uncertainty might be more significant in some years than in others. This 
examination revealed that the overall amount of ex post uncertainty reflected by the 
standard deviation of UE (reported below) was considerably smaller in 1979 and 1981, 
two years in which we were unable to reject the hypothesis that В, =В. =0. While not 
coriclusive, these results suggest that: 





Ho: 82=8;=0 
Standard Deviation of : from Table 3 
Year Unexpected Earnings (Significance) 
1979 0.0204 0.1688 
1980 0.0398. 0.0172 
1981 0.0294 . 0.3752 
1982 0.0560 0.0248 
1983 0.0599 d 0.0412 
1984 _ 0.0786 . 0.0609 


in years when earnings news (UE) is relatively heterogeneous (i.e., larger ove), ex ante un- . 
certainty is relatively important. Conversely, when earnings news is relatively homoge- 
neous, the importance of ex ante uncertainty is reduced. 


Uncertainty Diagnostics 


Although the results in table 3 support the research hypothesis, it is possible that ex 
ante uncertainty is simply a proxy for other variables that have been demonstrated in 
prior research to affect the UR-UE relationship. Two such variables of interest are firm 
size and quantity of information available about a firm (Atiase 1985; Freeman 1987). 
The number of analysts' forecasts in the month preceding the earnings announcement 
month were used as a measure of the quantity of information available about the firm. 
More (fewer) analysts' forecasts indicate more (less) interest in the firm and more (less) 
information about the firm for investors, thus providing a measurable proxy for the 
amount of information available. Size was measured by market value of common equity 
of the firm. Both of these variables had Spearman correlation coefficients with ex ante 
uncertainty that were significantly greater than zero and significantly less than one. 
However, when these variables were added to the equation (5) regression, they were not 
significant, which suggests that neither firm size nor number of analysts are driving our 
. results. 


% These annual tests were also conducted with firm-specific data rather than portfolios. In comparison to 
the portfolio results reported in table 3, the firm-specific year-by-year results were somewhat weaker. Yet both 
sets of alternative results were similar to the portfolio results reported. The В, and 8, coefficients were negative 
In 12 of 12 cases for the regressions using firm-specific data by year. The EN of obtaining these results 
by chance is very low (p « 0.001). 
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Controlling for Uncertainty 


To investigate whether ex ante uncertainty in earnings can be controlled in the UR- 
UE relation, we estimate a modified version of equation (5), equation (6), which in- 
corporates ex ante uncertainty (analysts' standard deviation) in the measurement of 
unexpected earnings (UE). This alternative specification, in effect, treats ASD as a con- 
tinuous variable (rather than as a classificatory variable) by dividing UE by ASD. If this 
standardization process controls for ex ante uncertainty, we should be unable to reject 
the.corresponding null hypotheses for the following: 


UR. =$1+ ó(1Duc ó;Da y UE, y ОмОЕь+ Он UE, + Em (6) 
where ÜE- UE/ASD, where all other variables are as defined earlier, and 


Ha, y17 y370, and 
Ha.: yi— Ys =0. · 


The results of estimating equation (6), which are reported in table 4, confirm the 
ability of this standardized measure to reduce differences in response coefficients that 
are related to differences in ex ante uncertainty. The pooled results reported in table 4 
for the two-day announcement period (—1, 0) fail to reject the null hypotheses 
4171-0, and y2—y3=0. The yı and уз coefficients in the pooled regression are not 
significantly different from zero, suggesting that scaling unexpected earnings by ASD 
controls for the effect of differences in ex ante uncertainty to a large extent. 

The year-by-year results reported in table 4 also suggest the effects of uncertainty 
have been controlled for, with yı and y, negative in five of 12 cases, Only in 1983 were 
both y, and y, negative. Additionally, in no year could the null hypotheses that 
- "у= 51-0, or that у.—7з=0 be rejected. In summary, the results from equation (6) 
reported in table 4 suggest that unexpected earnings as measured by ÜE appears to con- 
trol for the differential effects of ex ante uncertainty. 


IV. Implications and Conclusions 


Prior research examining the information content of unexpected earnings has 
reported results using the means or expected values for earnings forecasts-in measures 
of unexpected earnings. Our results suggest that ex ante uncertainty in earnings has a 
systematic effect on the relation between unexpected returns and unexpected earnings. 
Firms with relatively more (less) ex ante uncertainty in earnings appeared to have 
smaller (larger) less significant (more significant) earnings response coefficients. 
Theory suggests that uncertainty should have this observed effect on earnings response 
coefficients when it reflects noise in the earnings signal. Hence, we infer that the dis- 
persion in preannouncement analysts' earnings forecasts is a proxy for noise in the 
firm's earnings number. When the noise (or garbling) in earnings news is relatively 
great, the stock price response per unit of earnings news will be relatively small. It is 


и Note that scaling unexpected earnings (A — F) by ASD will tend to increase (decrease) the response co- 
afficlent most for high (low) ASD firms, since it reduces (increases) the relative magnitude of unexpected earn- 
ings. Firm-year observations with ASD values of zero were deleted, resulting in 3,099 observations being used 
for these tests. 
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possible that greater ex ante earnings uncertainty is a signal of relatively lower earnings 
quality. Could uncertainty signal earnings management? Future research may provide 
further evidence on the relation between earnings quality, earnings management, and 
ex ante uncertainty. 

In addition to documenting the effect of ex ante uncertainty on the unexpected 
earnings-unexpected returns relation, we provide a measure of unexpected earnings 
that to a large extent controls for cross-sectional differences in ex ante uncertainty. 
This measure of unexpected earnings (which reflects both the mean and the variance of 
earnings predictions) may prove useful in future cross-sectional studies concerned with 
the information content of unexpected earnings. It may be particularly appropriate in 
multivariate tests in which controlling for the effects of earnings uncertainty is impor- 
tant for interpreting the information content of other (nonearnings) variables. 
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` Comments 
A Comment on 
“The Valuation of R&D Firms. 
with R&D Limited Partnerships” 


Joseph K. Cheung 
. George Mason University |. 
Mandy Li 
University of Maryland 


N a recent 008, Shevlin (1991) models an R&D limited partnership (LP) asa call 
option held by the R&D firm (the LP call option) and shows that the value of this call. 
option is reflected in the R&D firm's stock price. His overall conclusion is that 
investors find existing footnote disclosures useful in valuing the LP to the R&D firm. 
More specifically, he also suggests that the underlying-asset and exércise-price compo- 
nents of the LP call. option estimate the assets and liabilities, respectively, of the LP.! 
This comment aims to clarify his interpretation of the components of the LP call option. 
In the LP arrangements studied by Shevlin, the R&D. firm is requiréd to pay: a 
royalty to the LP if it chooses to exploit the technology developed by the LP. Shevlin 
models this type of arrangements as a Margrabe (1978) call option, a géneralized 
version of the Black and Scholes (1973) formula in that the option's exercise price is 
stochastic rather than constant. To avoid cluttering, we will discuss. the before-tax. _ 
version of Shevlin's equation 2’ . Following Shevlin, let P and X be the current values of, 


‘respectively, the R&D outcome and the royalty payment, Before taxes, the LP call 


Lim ugs a value given by: 
: |^ PNdà)-XN(h) |. ^ ^. | D 


where N (d, ) and N (d): are as defined in his equation 2. Shevlin interiret PN(d;) and 
XN(d;) as estimates of the “asset and liability components of the LP" (p. 6), thus 


‘In the finance literature, the term “liabilities” is used to refer to all the claims—debt and equity—a 
corporation has outstanding. For instance, Black and Scholes (1973, 648—49) include as “corporate liabilities" 
common ‘stock, bonds, and' warrants. The term “debt” as used by finance writers is closer to being the 
accounting concept of lability. In Shevlin (1991) as in rtl cament, the term “liabilities” is used in the 
accounting sense. « 


`` Submitted March 1991. 
Accepted October 1991. 
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‘increasing both the assests and the liabilities of the R&D firm" (р. 17). That is, based on 
the analogy of corporate equity to a call option, Shevlin views the LP call option as an 
equity interest in the LP and seeks to determine the asset and liability components of 
the equity using an option formula. 
-- We observe that PN(d,) and XN(d;) are incorrect formulations of these asset and 
liability components in the option pricing framework. It is true that, according to Black 
and Scholes (1973, 649), a firm's equity can be viewed as a call option on the firm's 
assets, with ап exercise price equal to the maturity value of the firm's debt. By this, 
: however, Black and Scholes merely indicate how the firm's equity can be valued; they 
do not also suggest that the firm's assets and liabilities can be valued as the underlying- 
‘asset and the exercise-price components of the call option. In fact, they (p. 650) 
explicitly indicate how the firm's liabilities are to be priced—as the difference in value 
between the firm's assets and equity, the latter modeled as a call option. 

. This can be stated precisely. Because of the symmetry of the normal distribution, 
-we have the following identity based on equation (1): 


PN(d, )-XN(d;)uP— (х- [XN( – -di)- РМ(- а,)}}. | ^" (Q2) 


We agree that the LP's equity can be valued as the left-hand side of equation (2). 
However, the asset and liability components of the LP should be valued by, 
respectively, the first and second term on the right-hand side of equation (2). The first 
term P on the right-hand side is indisputably the LP's assets, given Shevlin's definition 
(D. 5) and measurement (p. 10) of the variable. The second term (X— [XN(— d;) 
—PN(- d;)]] consists of a default-free value.of the LP's liabilities, X, minus a default 
premium in the form of a put option. Thus, the second term is consistent with the 
notion of a risky debt. Viewed differently, the second.term is equal to P, the LP's asset 
value, minus the left-hand side, the LP's equity value, which is exactly what Black and 
Scholes have intended as the valuation of the LP's liabilities in an option pricing 
framework.? А 
Obviously, unless N(d,)=1, the corresponding terms on the two sides of equation 
(2) аге not equal. Thus, PN(d,) and XN(di) are incorrect measures of, and have 
economic interpretations different from, the LP's assets and liabilities. In particular, 
the term N(d;) in the exercise-price component is the market value of а security that 
pays $1 at time Т if P,» X, and zero otherwise (Breeden and Litzenberger 1978, 630). 
This means that — ХМ.) is a state-contingent outflow, effectively a short position in а 
portfolio of Arrow-Debreu securities. It is debatable, therefore, that. —ХМ(4,) fits into 
the usual notion of liability. It 18 true that, under the assumption of risk neutrality, 
. PN{d,) is a present value of the conditional expectation of P;, and XN(d.) is a present 


з One might question why the Black-Scholes notions of corporate asset, liability, and equity apply in ће . 
Margrabe model. The reason can be stated formally as follows. Applying Stulz's (1982) equation 11’ to equation 
(1), we have: 


PN(d,) - XN(di) x P-M(P,X,O,T), 


where M(P,X,O, T) is the price of a European call option on min (P, X), ilb a zero axes kasd dine is 
maturity T. Stulz shows that the maturity value of M(P,X,O, T) is max{min (P, X.) —0,0], aich is simply 
min(P,, X;), where P, and X, are maturity values. But min (Pr, Žr) corresponds to the payoff on a corporate 
debt with maturity value X,. Hence, the right-hand side of the equation above, and thus the right-hand side of 
equation (2), measures the asset and liability components of a firm whose equity is formulated as a Margrabe 
option. А 
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value of the expected exercise price, since N(d.)=Prob(P;><X;) in a risk-neutral 
economy (Cox et al. 1979, 235-36). In fact, it seems that Shevlin adopts this risk-neutral 


interpretation by referring to the components of the option formula as present values . 


of the expected inflows and outflows of the R&D firm arising.from the LP" (p. 4). 
However, the risk-neutral interpretation of the option formula is purely fictional. Thus, 
PN(d;) and XN(d;) do not in general measure the.LP's expected assets and liabilities. 

Although this observation is unlikely to affect Shevlin's overall conclusion, it does 
have a bearing on his analysis of the LP's assets and liabilities. For instance, in regard 


_ to his equation 6, the variables LPCA and LPCD, which are after-tax versions of PN(d,) 


and XN(d;), are. biased measures of the R&D firm's assets: and Habilities arising from 
the LP relationship. Consequently; it is not warranted: to expect the regression 


‘coefficients: of LPCA and LPCD to be 1.and -1, respectively.(p. 12), given that the same 


values are expected of the regression coefficiente of the R&D firm’s р assets and 
liabilities. - 

` In summary, ме do not ра that Shevlin’s stabuli supports: ‘the. О 
conclusion that investors find existing footnote disclosures useful in valuing the LP to 
the R&D firm. We only disagree with how the asset and liability components of the LP 


re measured in the option pricing framework and offer a: correction. accordingly, 


. Black, Е. and M. Scholes. 1973. The pricing of options and corporate labio Journal of Political . 


Economy 81 (May/June): 637-54. 


Breeden, D., and R. Litzenberger. 1978. Prices of state-contingent clainis implicit i in option prices, : 
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Shevlin, T. 1991. The valuation of R&D firms with R&D limited partnerships. The Accounting Re- i 


view 66 (January): 1-21. 
Stulz, R. 1982. Options on the minimum or the maximum of two risky assets: Analysis and applica- 
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"The Valuation of R&D Firms with 
-R&D Limited Partnerships’ 4 


. Terry Shevlin = 
. University of Washington 


1 HE comment by Cheung and Li aims to clarify my interpretation (Shevlin 1991) of 

. the components of the call option held by the R&D firm with respect to its. invest- 

ment in an R&D limited partnership. As noted by Cheung and Li, I value the R&D 

firm's interest in the limited p imd asa à call ee Ө using the > Margrabe 
(1978) model:? , 


. LPCO- ма) а, РЕ NEC " 


where P is the estimated present value of the R&D project funded by the limited partner- 
ship,-X is the estimated present value of the exercise price (а random variable), N( + ) is 
the cumulative standard normal distribution function, and d; and d; are defined in 
Shevlin (p. 5). I interpret PN(d,) as the value of the asset (LPCA) and XN(d;) as the · 
liability (LPCD) components of the call option held by the R&D firm (p. 6). Cheung and 
Li argue that this interpretation is incorrect. Following Black and Scholes (1973, 650); 
Е and Li show that equation (1) above can be restated as (from their eq. [2]): 


| LPCO-P-(X-[XN(-d;)- PN(-d)) са 


Note that equation (2) 1s simply an algebraic manipulates of equation (1) (using 
gN(d, )=8- -gN(- 7 The comment then argues that: 


LPCA=P, 
and. TIU | Р X 
| LPCD-X- [XN(-d;)- PN(-d)],. -. 
=XN(d.)+PN(—d,), апа 
-=Р-ІРСО. 


1 The helpful comments of Thomas Hemmer and D. Shores are appreciated. Shevlin is visiting at the 
University of Iowa for the 1991-92 academic year. 
А 2 Consistent with Cheung and Li, Vite te pro ini Yorann hore. In the Matoreho modal, Wand ane thé 
market values of two risky assets. In my setting, there is no market value for either asset and I have to estimate 
them using present values, 


| Received December 1991. 
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Table 1 
Cross-sectional и of Market Value of Equity on Total Reported Assets, 
Total Reported Debt, In-house R&D Expenditures, Estimated Value of the 
| LP Funded R&D, and the Estimated Values of the Asset 
and Liability Components of the LP Call Option 
Sj=ao +à Aj a4 D; +a IHRD,4 «РСА, -+ o4 LPCD, +u 





o 03 . Ay . e. a 


Predicted Sign. ^ _ | ae +. -> + +- В 

1. Shevlin (1991)* ` 7.050 2.544 —3.887 1.058 0.840  —1.804 .837 
t-statistic (a=0)* 3.800 11.886  —9.368 5.365 10.492 ` —5.185 
t-statistic (а=1) ) 7.214  —6.058 0208 — —2004  -2.433 

2. Cheung and 14 (1992): 6.798 2.318 — —3.048 1216 0044  —0844.  .832 
t-statistic (а=0} 3.0008 11.710 — —8941 5.907 11.356 -8.940 
t-statistic (a1) . . 6653  —6480 . 1048 6271 1.652 


:+ 74 Results reported in Shevlin телэ Table 4, regression (1). Estimation based on 53 sample firmi with 145 


. yearly observations. АП variables are deflated by the book value of equity. S is the market value of share- . 


holders’ equity, A is the book value of total assets, D is the estimated market value of debt, IHRD is k,* in- 
‘house R&D expenditures, where К, is an estimated market capitalization factor in period t, LPCA — PN(d.) is 
an estimate of the asset component of the LP call option, and LPCD— -XN(d;) is an estimate of the liability 
component of the LP call option.’ 
* The first row of t-statistics tests the null hypothesis that the a,=0 for 1=0 to 5. The second row of 
и tests the null hypothesis that о,=1 for i=1, 3, and 4, a,=—1 for i=2 and 5. 
LPCA estimated as Р and LPCD estimated as XN(d;)--PN(—d,)- P—LPCO.as per suggestion in the 
comment (Cheung and Li 1992). Note that in both regressions the option variables are ‘stated on.an after-tax 
basis. 


The different formulations for LPCA and LPCD-arise because of differing economic 
interpretations. My formulation arises because, as noted by Cheung and Li, I implicitly 
interpreted XN(d;) as a state-contingent outflow and PN(d,) as а state-contingent 
inflow, with the contingency being that the call option finish in-the-money. Cheung and 
Li state that it is debatable whether this interpretation fits the usual notion of a liability. 
I continue to believe my interpretation fits the usual notion of a-contingent liability but 
the important point is whether my decomposition of the call option into asset and 
liability components represents an economic asset and lability rather than current 
GAAP definitions of assets and liabilities. | 
The difference between my formulation and that by Cheung and Li basically deals 
with how investors construct the economic balance slieet of the firm. Do investors 
include PN(d,) or P on the left-hand side and XN(d;) or XN(d;) * PN(— d,) on the right- 
hand side of the economic balance sheet. Given the formulation in equation (2), 
Cheung and Li go on to argue that my estimates of LPCA and LPCD contain 


> Two analogies with the accounting balance sheet provide some intuition for the debate here. Should 
interim payments received on long term-contracts be classified as a liability (unearned revenue) or as a contra 
asset account (offsetting inventory)? Should investment in long-term bonds purchased at a discount be 
reported as an asset at its present value of future cash flows or at face value with the.discount reported as a 
liability (basically, unearned interest]? The net amount to be reported is the same in both instances, but the 
amount to be reported on the asset and liability sides of the accounting balance sheet differs among the 
е В ips ey OE RER nro ро ay 
ormulation. 
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measurement error and it is, therefore, not surprising that the estimated coefficients 
differ from their predicted values of +1 and —1, respectively. However, iny estimates 
will not contain measurement error (ignoring other sources of measurement error in 
the empirical proxies) if investors construct their economic balance using equation (1). 
It is an empirical question how investors construct their balance sheets. 

I reestimated the regression model (eq. [6] in Shevlin 1991) using the formulation of 
LPCA and LPCD suggested in Cheung and Li. The results are reported in table 1. The 
estimated coefficient оп [РСА decreases from 0.840 to 0.644 and continues to be signif- 
icantly less than its predicted value of +1 (and continues to be significantly greater 
than zero). The estimated coefficient on LPCD increases from — 1.884 to —0.844 and is 
not significantly different from — 1 at conventional levels in a two-tailed test. There is a 
slight decline in the adjusted R?. Overall, I believe these results suggest it is difficult to 
conclusively argue that either interpretation is superior to the other. Nevertheless, as 
noted by Cheung and Li, the original conclusions of Shevlin (1991) still hold: the 
evidence is consistent with equity market prices reflecting the information (disclosed in 
the notes to the accounts) about R&D firms interests in R&D limited partnerships. 
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DONALD A. CURTIS, ‘Management Rediscovered: How Companies Can Е the © 
Numbers Trap (Homewood, IL: Richard D. Irwin, 1990, Рр. хі, 200, $24. 95). 


Donald А. Curtis, management consultant, postulates that many of the basic flows and prob- 
lems found in the American management system are based on two fundamental premises: 


` The important characteristics of a business can be quantified. This ability to quantify can be used to 
‚ directly support ай фе management activities (Le. посада Ce ee i: 
enterprise) (p. 7). 


The author believes that these two — are falso a that they leadtoa management system 

‚ he calls “Analogue Management” of managing through quantitative representations of reality. The 
book is divided into two parts. In the first part the author discusses in length the shortcomings of 

analogue management and indicates its pitfalls. The second. part of the book is filled with 
. suggestions on what managers can do to escape the current system and thereby do more than 
“manage by numbers.” 

. — In Part I Curtis contends that American companies fall into thé so-called “analogue manage- 
ment trap" when they believe that the analogue measurements of business are more comprehensive 

and more accurate.than they are in reality. Our most widely used analogue, the American 

accounting system, is described as a badly flawed analogue, essentially useless as a measurement of 

overall corporate performance in the time periods in which it is used. In particular, the accounting 

system is criticized for being too financial-transaction oriented and biased toward short-run behav- 

ior. The result is to bias accounting asset valuation away from off-balance-sheet assets such аз the 

quality of the human organization and the company’s market position. Since accounting measure- 

ments are not a true measure of corporate performance, this has created an environment which has 

led to a great deal of counterproductive management behavior that has resulted in the waste of a, 

large amount of corporate resources. 

With the basic framework established in Part I, the author devotes Part II to suggesting ways 

. that companies can avoid the analogue management trap. Unfortunately the author does not havea 
completely clear-cut path for one to follow to the Utopian land of reality. The book will be a disap- 

pointment to readers who expect a “quantum leap" out of the analogue management trap. In fact; 

the.author points out that none of his suggestions require a company to abandon any of its current 

reporting or management practices, although changes in both are clearly recommended. Instead, 

he suggests ways to modify the current system and thereby create more relevant and useful data for 

management. The end result is actually а plan for more analogues. For example, he suggests the use 
: of various analogues he considers to be inore objective and accurate than such abstracts as monthly 
- accounting reports. Overall company performance would include measures of product value to 
customers by.means of defects in the first year of use, overall productivity by means of sales per 
копае апі the use of customer service indices such as periodie customer satisfaction surveys, 
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Additionally, he suggests creating analogues to help management better understand and control 
the more detailed aspects of the business, such as time required to process customer orders, errors 
per 1,000 invoices, and employee turnover. 

Later chapters in the book deal with methods to make the management reports right 
technically. A distinction is drawn between reports used for controlling and those used for 
measuring the various aspects of the business. He describes some principles—e.g., responsibility 
accounting and flexible budgeting—that must be followed if the reports are to be correct. 

The final stages of the book move away from micromanagement techniques to a discussion of a 
company's overall strategy. According to the author the basis of competition is ultimately an 
organizational issue and, in this context, the author introduces a concept called "continuous 
competitive advantage." Continuous competitive management focuses on maintaining a mainline 
or “соге” business and on enhancing the company's human resources (off-balance-sheet assets) 
through the acquistion, development, and retention of people in the organization. 

Basically, the book contains no new ideas about managing organizations. But this should not 
suggest that the book does not make a worthwhile contribution. The author does an excellent job 
of making the reader aware of the limitations of our analogue-based management system and 
demonstrates what managing through this system does to both the organization and to its individ- 
ual managers. Overall, this book is well-conceived and well-written. It is an enjoyable book to read 
and it should appeal to a wide variety of readers in the academic and business world. 

FRED A. THORNTON, JR. 
Associate Professor of Accounting 
University of West Florida 


DALE FLESHER, The Institute of Internal Auditors: 50 Years of Progress Through 
Sharing (Altamonte Springs, FL: The Institute of Internal Auditors, 1991, pp. xi, 
180, $15.00 members, $20.00 nonmembers). 


The book begins by providing a brief history of internal auditing before it was organized into а 
profession. The author then recounts how а committee of three men—Victor Brink, John 
Thurston, and Robert Milne—formed The Institute of Internal Auditors (ПА) in 1941. Although 
Thurston and Milrie had been contemplating an independent organization for internal auditors, it 
was the publication of Brink's doctoral dissertation that provided the spark to get these men 
together and form the IIA. (How often does a doctoral dissertation in accounting make this kind 
of impact!) The remainder of the first chapter focuses primarily on the evolution of operational 
auditing. The author discusses how the U.S. General Accounting Office pioneered operational 
auditing in the United States and how operational auditing has developed in several other 
countries, 

The following two chapters discuss events that have enhanced the internal auditing profes- 
sion. Some of these were initiated by the ПА (e.g., a code of ethics, standards, certification), while 
others occurred externally (e.g. Foreign Corrupt Practices Act, Treadway Commission). 
Particularly interesting were the discussions about the “grandfathering” provisions for the CIA 
certificate and the controversy surrounding the CIA acronym. 

The next three chapters revolve around various types of professional services that have been 
offered by the ПА. After a brief discussion about the acquisition of membership, the author 
describes the evolution of IIA chapters and affiliated national institutes. The international 
representation, in particular, is quite impressive. The book then provides historical perspectives 
on Internal Auditor (the journal published by the IIA) and the various newsletters the IIA has had. 
Next, the author describes the involvement of the IIA with higher education. Specifically, the 
ПА'в support (or, at times, lack thereof) of internal audit courses, internal audit programs, 
doctoral students, and educator awards are discussed. 

The two chapters that follow are devoted to the professional development activities of the ПА. 
These include international and regional conferences, educational seminars, and various 
research activities. The latter consist of internally-conducted research as well as research 
contracted out to academics. : 

The final section of the book is devoted to the ПА’з past leaders and award winners. Capsule 
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biographies are provided about numerous individuals who held leadership positions and/or who 
won major IIA awards. 

Overall, the book is a wal written and well-organized history of the internal auditing 
profession during the past 50 years. While the book's brevity is one of its greatest strengths, there 
were several instances where I was curious to know not only what happened, but also why it 
happened. For instance, why were academics not permitted to sit for the CIA exam some years 
ago (p. 43)? Or, why was there a major attendance problem for the international conference at 
Jerusalem in 1983, but not for the international conference at Sydney in 1985 (p. 116)? Naturally, 
those who have been active in the IIA will be most interested in reading this book. In addition, 
others who have been involved with internal auditing education or research will also find the 
book informative and useful. 

ARNOLD SCHNEIDER 
Associate Professor of Accounting 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


C. G. A. FLETCHER, Government Accounting (Edinburgh, Scotland: The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, 1991, pp. vii, 123, £7.50). 


This monograph, eleventh in a series sponsored by The Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Scotland, is designed to present to the non-specialist reader the basics of central government 
financial planning, control and reporting, or as the author indicates in the preface, “what is 
accounted for and in which documents ‘it’ can be found” (1). If one is to condense such a work 
into 123 pages of text, few descriptive adjectives will be used and much lustre will be sacrificed. 

To guide those of us who are nescient in the specifics of the British language as related to eco- 
nomics and governmental accounting, the author provides a brief glossary covering two and one- 
half pages, and a listing of 36 acronyms which are used throughout the book. This is followed by a 
succinct discussion of public sector functions and the accounting documents which link them 
together. Before going too far, the reader is convinced that governmental accounting systems are 
not designed as a whole at one time and, in spite of the efforts of concerned individuals, reports 
can outlive their usefulness. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this work is found in the fourth chapter, which presents a 
300 year chronology of major events in the accounting and finance of the British government. 
While progress is often difficult to detect in central governments, the author paints a clear picture 
of the successes and, as frequently, the failures of reform measures and experiments. It becomes 
obvious that those in power are not necessarily attracted to greater accountability or the revealing 
of sensitive areas. This chapter is amplified by a subsequent discussion (Chap. 9) of the changes 
which are being initiated currently. The balance of the book is devoted to a somewhat tedious 
exposition of sundry documents and reports, their overall content, the budgeting process, and 
cash flows. 

There are three particulars of which any prospective reader should be aware. First, the type in 
the furnished copy lacked a crispness normally attained by most desktop laser printers. Letters 
had bled and in many words there was no kerning whatsoever. The effect of this poor production 
is that reading is slowed significantly. As an ancillary to this, two of the three figures in the book 
were probably prepared using a software package that apparently does not have a Times Roman 
font, the choice for the rest of the book. Once again letters bled together to make reading even 
more difficult and detract from understanding. One must wonder why? 

Second, the heavy use of acronyms detracts from the text. While some of them may be 
familiar (e.g., BBC), readers who are not familiar with the subject may have difficulty laboring 
through the other acronyms. Third, one should be prepared to translate an occasional very British 
colloquialism such as “gilts,” “hived off,” “tranches,” and “outturns.” 

The average reader of this journal will find little benefit in the reading of this book. It may 
have limited appeal to those who are attempting to internationalize their governmental 
accounting or public finance courses. While the book does achieve its objective of providing a 
brief overview of the accounting of the central government, it is that brevity which will prevent it 
from being an authoritative source. 

DAVID R. L. GABHART . 
Professor of Accountancy 
Bentley College 
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O. FINLEY GRAVES, Editor, The Costing Heritage: Studies in Honor of S. Paul Garner 
(Harrisonburg, VA: The Academy of Accounting Historians, 1991, pp. ix, 171, 
$15.00 individuals, $20.00 institutions). 


This collection of papers deals primarily with cost accounting and its history. The preface 
refers to it as а festschrift, from the German, literally festival + writing, with a dictionary 
definition of “а volume of learned articles or essays by colleagues and admirers, serving as a 
tribute or memorial especially to a scholar.” The term “festschrift’”’ is, in fact, appropriately 
descriptive of this monograph. 

The tribute 18 to S. Paul Garner (Dean and Professor Emeritus of the University of Alabama) 
on the occasion of his eightieth birthday in 1990. The focus of this collection matches well two of 
his life-long interests: (1) his work in the cost accounting field, including his cornerstone study, 
Evolution of Cost Accounting to 1925 (first published in 1954 by the University of Alabama Press), 
and (2) his work to develop the international dimension of accounting. It is these two interests 
m are richly expounded in two essays of tribute to Professor Garner and the ten studies which 
ollow. 

This monograph is the sixth in a series published by the Academy of Accounting Historians. 
With the exception of one of the tribute essays (Chinese author) and two of the articles (one 
Japanese, one German author), all of the contributors are from English-speaking countries—two 
U.S., the others from a worldwide geography. While the authors are in the majority from English- 
рев countries, their essays present and analyze historical developments from throughout the 
world. 

The periods covered range from an article about archeological research on counting and 
token accounting (ca. 8000 to 3000 B.C.), to the contemporary events surrounding the reestablish- 
ment of the Cost Accounting Standards Board in 1988 and the nature of activity-based costing, 
including an analysis of recent work by Johnson, Kaplan, and Cooper. 

The arrangement of articles appears to be random. Alternatively, a sequencing moving from 
studies of the oldest historical periods, chronologically to recent developments would have made 

‘for a smoother, more logical flow for one who elects to read the entire monograph. This, of 
course, is not a particular problem to those doing only selective reading. 

Selection is especially enhanced by a well-prepared abstract preceding each study. Extensive 
bibliographies are found at the end of each study, affording a wealth of materials for further 
study. Numerous references are made to Garner's Evolution of Cost Accounting to 1925, which in 
itself so carefully documents our historical roots. 

The centuries-old need for relevant management information comes into sharp relief as one 
probes the details of these essays. Each is well-balanced between being both historically 
descriptive and analytical. From such studies we see threads that even today form the fabric of 
information provided for control and for decision making, tempered by the necessary structure 
required in today's economic environment. Indeed, the past can be instructive. 

MILTON F. USRY 
Professor of Accountancy 
University of West Florida 


S. J. GRAY, C. B. ROBERTS, and P. D. GORDON, Making Corporate Reports Valuable: 
A Survey of Corporate Reporting Practices by Major U.K. Companies (Edinburgh: 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland, 1991, pp. Volume 1: 43, 
Volume 2: 212, £20.00). 


In 1988 the Institute of Chartered Accountants of Scotland published Making Corporate 
Reports Valuable (MCRV) to stimulate debate and encourage improvement in corporate 
reporting. One criticism of that Report was that the recommendations were radical and impracti- 
cal. The two volumes published in 1991 (with the same main title as the 1988 Report) address this 
criticism by identifying U.K. companies which currently disclose information consistent with the 
1988 MCRV recommendations. Volume 1 describes a survey of the extent to which a sample of 
300 major U. K. firms practice 59 specific disclosure recommendations from MCRV. Volume 2 
provides (without commentary) 71 examples of innovative disclosures. 

A particular strength of the study is the inclusion of both periodic reports (audited and 
unaudited) and non-periodic reports such as takeover documents. Overall, current practice is a 
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long way from the ideal recommended in MCRV. One company displays 31 of the reboinaided 
practices in their periodic reports but most companies display between 6 and 11 recommended 
disclosure practices. The survey results are disaggregated into seven areas: financial position and 
performance; segment information; innovation and R&D; external and market information; 
personnel; future-orlented information; and, audit. Within each of these areas, the results are 
broken down by size of firm (defined by “turnover” [revenue]. The survey of non-periodic reports 
is of particular interest. One finding worthy of further investigation is that the extent of disclosure 
during hostile takeovers is more consistent with the MCRV recommendations. 

This survey is intended to serve a particular polemic purpose, i.e., to convince skeptics of the 
possibility of implementing MCRV recommendations, and, perhaps, should not be evaluated 
against academic norms. But it is evident that the approach taken in this survey and the earlier 
report are not anchored in contemporary research. The MCRV recommendations are presented as 
a “one-size-fits-all” package but it is likely that different firms will find some recommendations 
more relevant than others. The finding of significant variation by firm size is one indication of the 
need to consider contingencies. The creation of a checklist of -disclosure practices avoids 
questioning the relative informativeness of disclosures. For example, the repositioning- of the 


' auditor's report is not as informative as the disclosure of.segment information.. 








' .— These volumes provide an interesting snapshot of voluntary disclosures in the U.K. but are. 
likely to have a limited audience in North America. The second volume provides a wealth of 
examples’ of innovative disclosures which might be useful in intermediate accounting courses. 

-ALAN J. RICHARDSON 

| Associate Professor 

Queen's University, Canada - - 


DAVID J. HARR and JAMES T. GODFREY, Private Sector Performance Measures and 
' Their Applicability to Government Operations (Montvale, NJ: аА Association í 
of Accountants, 1991, pp. xi, 93, $14.95). 


This research study, which is jointly sponsored by the National Association óf Accountants 
and the Association of Government Accountants, provides additional insights into the topic of 
measuring government service efforts and accomplishments (SEA). Unlike the recent series of 
SEA research studies focusing on state and local government published by the Government 
Accounting Standards Board, these authors investigate cost measures used in private corpora- | 
tions and compare those with measures currently used by a Federal government agency (Defense 
Logistics Agency). This detailed investigation of a government agency provides a valuable refer- 
- ence for those interested in the operations of government and how accounting, measures might 
impact that operation. 
The intended-audience for this study is practicing managerial accountants, particularly those 
involved in public sector organizations. The book includes a section on selected basic cost ac- 
counting terminology and methodology and then proceeds to describe the results of a survey and 
field study to ascertain cost management techniques and financial performance measures of pri- 
. vate sector firms’ logistic operations. The usable sample consisted of 22 survey responses and 10 
‘field visits. The field study results provide insights into current methods used by the private 
. sector for cost management. These are then used as a baseline to compare with public £ sector cost 
management practices. .· 
'  . The most significant contribution of the book to those interested in public sector management 
is the section which describes the-cost management techniques and financial performance mea- 
sures used by the Defense Logistics Agency (DLA). The authors give a detailed description of the 
implementation of new financial performance measures. Most important is the description of 
how the performance measures are used as а motivational device to contain costs. I suspect that 
the described bonus plan used by the DLA to reward employees for effective cost management is 
atypical, but could possibly be used as a model by other. public sector agencies | providing similar 


The authors offer suggestions to accountants.on how they should become involved in cost 
management in both public and private sector organizations. This “challenge” is an attempt to 
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motivate accountants to broaden their participation in the internal management of both public 
ed ies sector organizations, thereby demonstrating their contribution to organizational 
objectives. `- 

The detailed.study of a single Federal government agency provides the most significant 
contribution of this study, but can also be considered its limitation. It is questionable whether the 
practices of a selected government agency generalize to other public sector operations. The 
authors acknowledge that the financial performance measures used in a single agency may not be 
universally applied:to other agencies. The generalizability of methods described in the study 
would appear to be particularly limited in its application to government agencies whose service 
objective and achievement is difficult to measure (such as education). 

This study-contributes to the body of knowledge relating to the measurement of — 
service efforts and accomplishments and is recommended for those who are interested in a well- 
written and detailed case study on government cost measurement. Along with other recent 
theoretical and descriptive research on. government SEA measures, our. knowledge of the role | 
accounting measures play in government management continues to advance. a 

р MARC A. RUBIN 
i Assistant Professor of Accountancy . . 
Miami University . 


TAKASHI KANATSU, TQC for Accounting: A New Role in Companywide Improvement 
.. (Cambridge: Productivity. Press, English translation, 1990 pp. xvii, 222, $45.00). 


This book is not concerned with applying total quality control (TQC) to accounting nor is, it 
concerned with accounting's involvement in company-wide quality control (QC) efforts. Mr. 
Kanatsu, a Japanese management consultant, previously, authored А. ТОС Guide to Sales. Mr. 
Kanatsu’s primary concern in TQC for Accounting-is getting accountants involved in marketing. 

-Early on, Mr. Kanatsu states, “This book is concerned primarily with accounting’s role іп the 
deployment of TQC in marketing and with TQC’s function in accounting operations upon which 
business management is based” (p. 30). Near the middle he observes that, “Business is based on 
accounting—and -since accounting is also the foundation of marketing, accounting’s top level 
managers also participate directly in the development of company policies and plans” (p. 104). 
His concluding recommendation is that “while accounting departments should study the funda- 

mentals of TQC carefully, it is even more important that they be well grounded in the basics of 
marketing” (р. 218). . 
- The author. advocates a strong e role in marketing. He believes that, “А big job ‘of 
.accounting's top level managers is to use statistical QC methods to analyze last year's sales and 
‘market conditions as well as to make cost breakdowns” (р. 105). What's more, “It is the account- 
ing department's responsibility to take these trends and bits of information neglected by the sales 
department and teach the rest of the company what they mean and why they are important” (p. 
105). Despite this “big picture" orientation the author also believes, “The accounting department 
has an economic and moral duty to account for everthing down to the last penny" (p. 112). What's 
more, "the accounting department should stress basic -skills such .88. calculation and 
penmanship" (р. 121). - 

The book begins with the garbled statement that, "For. our purposes, accounting. is-a set of 
activities carried out by accounting people in corporate ТОС activities related to marketing" (p. 
12). The definition of quality is also troubling: “Quality refers to the work standards of a product 
or the reliability of the work (p. 20).” Most authors operationally define quality as conformance to 
standards. I believe the conceptual definition. should focus on meeting (exceeding?) customer's 

‘expectations.  - 

The book includes formulas for the economic rdr quantity ánd net present value, and even 
introduces zero based budgeting (pp. 46-56), but contains nothing on JIT or the problem of justify- 
ing investments to achieve higher quality. While traditional cost variances are presented, the diffi- 
culties in interpreting them are not considered. While variable costing is contrasted with total 
costing and advocated as an important element of TQC, no mention is made of activity-based 
costing or costing in a JIT environment. 
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contribution of markets and products (pp. 81-82), developing standards, and maintaining a current 
procedures manuals (pp. 87-89). In a chapter on statistical methodology, attention is given to the 

“stratification” of data by geography, customer, and product (рр. 171-76). The discussion is 
typical of that in accounting texts, except that it is followed by illustrations of sales data displayed 
using.various graphs (рр. 177-201). The chapter concludes with: an analysis of total costs using 
scatter diagrams and equations for simple. linear тео. (рр. 202-04). Surprisingly, the 
chapter does not illustrate control charts. . | - 

Of interest are the insights into Japanse иаа prantices woven into the fant: Tlearned, for 
-example, that quality circles in most Japanese companies are “a top-down system in which policy 
is set at the executive level" (р. 113) and that most Japanese organizations “tend to view ТОС as a 
cost reduction process delegated to QC circles" (р. 113). Mr. Kanatsu believes quality circles are 
. “fashioned from the ethnic identity of the Japanese people and by the familial type of manage- 
ment found in Japan (and that quality circles were) given life by the desire of the Japanese people - 
to pull together to restore the nation's economy after its defeat in World War II" (p. 134). 

My overall evaluation:is unfavorable. While the title is appealing, the book does not measure : 
up to this customer's а 

i WAYNE J. MORSE | 
l Professor of Accounting . 
Clarkson Universtiy | к 


JOHN D. MARTIN ind JOHN W. KENSINGER, Exploring the и Over M 
rate Restructuring (Morristown, New Jersey: Financial Executives Research roun 
. dation, 1990, p pp. vii, 124, $8.00, paper). 
Тһе 19808 were an era of unprecedented n ‘activities for Санав For 


' . instance, there were splitups, spinoffs, splitoffs, and selloffs, as well ав mergers, acquisitions, 
hostile takeovers, leveraged management buyouts, and so forth. As this type of activity increased, 


5 opponents (and proponents) jumped on the bandwagon to refute (and support) the restructuring 


of corporations. - 

"This book ia an excellent summery and review of the questions raisod by thé. critics of - 

restructuring. It provides answers to those critics and summarizes the results of research studies 
in the area.: 

* ^ For instance, individuals have criticized corporate restructuring for sacrificing the long-run 
-interests of shareholders for short-run improvements. However, as the authors illustrate with 
their review-of event studies, it has-been shown that common stock prices do rise as a result of re- 

' structuring. This has been interpreted as a positive result for the shareholders by advocates of 
restructuring, but others argue that stock price movements may not accurately reflect the under- 
lying value of the company. Furthermore, even if they did reflect this value, shareholders’ intár- 
ests may be enhanced while other groups, such as creditors and employees may be made to suffer. 

The above criticisms, and others, and responses to those criticisms are.discussed in a well- 
^ developed manner. This book makes a clear contribution as a reference. It could be used to: 
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training in research methods. The technical aspects of the events study methodology and 
| th stakeholder versus the shareholder argument ar let to the appendices for those with the 
necessary background and interest. 

- Опе useful aspect of the book is contained in the final appendix—a discussion of on-line data 
‘services. Various data bases are available.that specialize in corporate restructuring..The sources 
: and the coveráge of each of these data services are detailed. Following this appendix is а 
bibliography organized by the various topics discussed in the book, makirig it easy for the reader . 
от given aros c TRIS Dook О а uig 
а 

` JANET I. KIMBRELL 


| ar "Associate Professor: of Accounting 
"Oklahoma State University 
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BRIAN H. MASKEL, Performance Measurement for World Class Manufacturing: A 
Model for American Companies (Cambridge, MA: Productivity Press, Inc., 1991, pp. 
xxi, 408, $45). 


This book provides some well-illustrated examples of performance measures alleged as useful 
to the emerging style of management. It is intended to provide busy managers some practical 
guidelines in developing consistent, useful, and relevant measures of performance as they strive 
for а “world class status." The contents represent a compilation from the author's consulting 
practice and from his experience as a Vice President of an advanced software firm. 

The first three chapters recap recent management accounting themes: what 1s needed to be a 
world class organization, what is required for a performance measurement to be useful, and what 
is wrong with the traditional accounting model. Six chapters are devoted to a variety of measures. 
The illustrated methods emphasize simplicity, understandability, and continuous improvement 
with the key message being that performance measures must be tied to specific management 
objectives. The selected measures are actually used by one or more organizations. 
| Each chapter is started by discussing а set of contemporary management goals such as 

receipt of materials on time, elimination of non-value added activities, having production flexibil- 
ity, achieving quality, or having good employee morale and teamwork. Then several possible 
reports (some being simple-to-read graphs and some being boards maintained at the work site) are 
discussed that will help monitor the achievement of the goal. A rough count of the number of 
“reports” discussed in the book is 96. i 

The author, in most cases, discusses the data collection system needed for the report and 
" some of the problems that might be encountered. For example, in discussing the index, “Регсепі- 
age of Standard or Common Parts," the problem of defining a common part is explored (p. 179). 
For several reports there is the suggestion that the data be acquired by sampling rather than by an 
exhaustive collection of the effect of all transactions. Also, for some reports, there is advice on 
how to use them (or not use them). For example, it is pointed out in the discussion of several 
reports to anticipate the results going in the “wrong direction" during the initial stages of a 
change in the way of operating. As a more specific example, Maskel points out the “average 
number of tasks certified to perform,” as a measure of the degree of cross-training, will be mean- 
ingless if employees.do not actually perform many of the different tasks for which they are 
certified (р. 200). If we use “average number of tasks performed” (instead of certified) as a 
measure, then we have a data collection problem. As.a last example, we are warned that if we 
compute the “percentage of work force activity involved in quality units,” then we must be care- 
ful to not use the data in a way that coerces people to participate unwillingly (p. 292). The caution 
sections of the book could have been improved with a better consideration of whether the reports 
might be artificially managed to look better than reality. (Such a discussion was plentiful when 
the author addressed the alleged problems of traditional management accounting. It is doubtful if 
all of the reports illustrated in the book are free of artificial manipulations. This may not be a con- 
cern depending on how a report is used but that is also true of traditional management account- 
ing performance measures.) 

Although one chapter considers financial performance measures, they are, in large part, 
shunned by Maskel. He feels they are too hard to understand. Contributing to the alleged 
confusion is the effect of price changes on data that are tracked over time and, for several reports,- 
the need to allocate costs in order to compute the result. 

А chapter is also devoted to the establishment of performance targets. This includes the pros 
and cons of having targets and the ideas of competitive benchmarking, price targeting, and the 
half-life of continuous improvement. Another chapter covers the production of the reports (in- 
cluding the need to abandon previous measures "cold turkey" and an introduction to fourth gen- 
eration software report writers). A final chapter is devoted to alternative cost/managament ac- 
counting techniques. These include a shift of emphasis from standards to actual and the ABC 

stem. 
T The book is a welcome addition to the performance measurement literature that, to date, has 
been mostly general in nature. If the book succeeds in its mission, there will be radical changes in 
the way cost/managemert accounting is taught and practiced. Although intended for the practi- 
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tioner the book would be a useful ipae in either an upper-level undergraduate ora 
graduate course. 
RONALD V.. HARTLEY 
Professor of Accounting 
Bowling Green State University DU dS 


BANKS McDOWELL, Ethical Conduct and the Professional's Dilemma: Choosing 
Between Service and Success (New York: Quorum Books, 1991, pp. xi, 189, $37.95). 


Professionals who are in such fields as law, medicine, nursing, accounting, securities, and 
insurance and who practice in a competitive, materialistic environment may be tempted to pro- 
vide unnecessary services to clients or pad fees by providing excessive services along with those 
requested by the client. This book, written by a Professor of Law, explores this ethical dilemma 
. and provides possible solutions. 
~ Certain characteristics separate professions from trade occupations and provide an opportu- 
nity for this ethical dilemma to occur. Tliese characteristics include expertise, professional 


education, professional organization, state licensing, and codes of ethics. The author identifies — . 


three other characteristics: (1) relationship of trust with the client, (2) internal commitment to 
competence and serving others, and (3) freedom from governmental regulation. Clients seok 
technical advice from professionals and because professionals comply with a code of ethics, 
society permits them to practice without strict monitoring, 

Various aspects of ethics codes are examined. A code should give АТИЯ for resolving 
'conflicts among the many roles and relationships of a professional. Potential role conflicts 
` include conflicts with the client, employer, fellow professionals, members of related, competing, 

or subordinate professions, the profession ав а group, and society. According to the author, the 
fewer role‘conflicts experienced by members of a profession, the greater the prestige that profes- 
sion possesses. After analyzing the codes of several professions, including the Professional Code 
of Ethics (American Institute of CPAs, 1986), the author concludes that public accountants are . 
less concerned with providing unnecessary services and most-concerned with objectivity, 
honesty, and the reliability of their reports. Accountants wish to avoid untruthful statements and 
conflicts of interest that could cause ethical violations. à 

The remainder of the book concentrates on how to resolve the original ethical dilemma. A 
continuum is established containing four zones of professional practice: unnecessary services, 
services that are arguably unnecessary, services about which there is reasonable disagreement 
regarding necessity, and those services that are clearly necessary. Tlie middle two zones cause 
most problems and require resolution. Revisions to codes of ethics providing better guidance and 
elaboration of ethical obligations could assist professionals in making appropriate judgments. Al- 
ternatively, the legal profession in the United Kingdom separates the role of advising clients . 
(solicitor) from that of providing professional services (barrister). Other solutions include market 
forces eliminating marginal professionals; transference of risk to the professional through 

contingent fees; and increased use of:peer review. ` 

-The book concludes with advice for educators noting that professional faculty are really mul- 
tiprofessionals. Role conflicts exist between the role as teacher, researcher, and practitioner. Рго- 
‘fessional teachers have an ethical responsibility to prepare students to ‘exercise autonomy in a 
socially responsible manner. 

This book is well-written iud provides good descriptions of И characteristics and 
responsibilities. It prompts professionals to reflect upon their professional practice and personal . 
lives. However, there are several weaknesses. It would appear that the author is not familiar with 
the role and responsibility of public accountants. The major ethical dilemma discussed; providing 
unnecessary services, is not the most important one faced by accounting professionals. Secondly, 
the cited Professional Code of Ethics (AICPA) is no longer in use, outdating the book prior to 
publication. If the author had consulted the original code, rather than a secondary source, the 
author might have beén aware of the revised Code. Referencing the revised Code could have 
resultéd in a better understanding of the public accountants tésponsibüly to the public ànd of 


. -and with pride. 
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‘more relevant ethical dilemmas. Additionally, this broader public responsibility and the role 
. Conflicts of the accounting profession are not perceived as casting less prestige on accountants, 


but rather, provide a complex, dynamic environment with responsibilities that are taken seriously 


HEIDI HYLTON MEIER : 
Assistant Professor of Accounting 
Cleveland State University 


BENNIE Н. NUNNALLY, JR., D. ANTHONY PLATH, and HELENE: W. JOHNS, 
Corporate Lease Analysis: A Guide to Concepts and Evaluation (New York: Quorum 
Books, 1991, pp. іх, 242, $49.95). · 


This book deals with corporate leasing, mainly from the point of view w of the TR According: 
to the authors, the main objectives of the book are: (1) to provide a clear delineation of the various 
types of leases and their advantages, disadvantages, and appropriate usage; (2) provide a thorough . 
assessment of leasing decisions, in view of the 1986 Tax Reform Act; and (3) to accomplish the 
first two objectives Бу using an expositienal style appropriate to practitioners. : 

The book has beén well-organized into five sections. The first section, Leasing Concepts, in- 
troduces leases to the reader and provides a list of questions for which the book tries to provide 
answers. The second section, The Analytical Foundations of Leasing, deals with advantages and 
disadvantages of leasing from the lessee’s standpoint. It discusses various types of leases plus 
gives a brief discussion of the tax implications of the lease. This section also introduces 
compound interest, and briefly discusses annuities, perpetuities, and effective rates of return 
before moving to capital budgeting and discussions of NPV, IRR, and payback. 

The third section, Reporting for Leasing, discusses the tax aspects of leasing in more detail. 
Here the reader is given a theoretical discussion of taxes for leasing purposes, from both the point 


' of view of the lessee and the lessor: This section also provides a good insight as to how leases 


should be classified and accounted for under FASB Statement No. 13. . 

Section Four, Evaluating Lease Transactions, gives a detailed analysis of the valuation of 
leasing contracts from the lessee's point of view. It examines two important finance decisions 
regarding the lease: capital budgeting decisions, i.e., how to select the best project (whether to 
lease or use an alternative), and the best wav to finance the project selected. The last section, The 
Role of Leasing in Modern Financial Management, discusses the contemporary theoretical and 
empirical research regarding lease valuation. It also examines the right and wrong reasons for 
leasing, some misconceptions about leasing, and also talks about some unresolved issues in 
leasing. The section ends with a bibliography of the leasing literature. ^ ·· 

The book has been written in a style that makes reading simple and provides easy 
understanding while still giving the reader a fairly good foundation on lease financing. However, 
the methods are not elaborately explained with examples. There are only a few numerical 
examples and no problem material for the reader to work with. The examples that are provided 
are straightforward, in the sense that the reader does not gain a deep insight into practical 
problems. The book does a good job of providing separate coverage to the three main areas 
relevant to the leasing decision (.е., accounting, tax, and finance). Unfortunately, no attempt is 
made to integrate these areas for the reader who is attempting to make a decision in the real 
world. 

The objective achieved by the book is to provide the reader with an overview of lease concepts 
and analysis, covering the major aspects. But it does not provide in-depth knowledge or elaborate 
tools for the reader, which would help him or her to make decisions. It lacks integration, 
numerical examples, case studies, and problems. These would help the reader to sharpen his or 
her problem-solving abilities and put the knowledge to practical use. Nonetheless, some readers 
may find the book an excellent introductory book about leasing. 

DAN PALMON 
Associate Professor 
Rutgers University 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


According to the policies set by the Publications Committee (which were endorsed by the Executive 
Committee and were published in the Accounting Education News, June 1987), The Accounting Review 
"should be viewed as the premier journal for publishing articles reporting the results of accounting research 
and explaining and illustrating related research methodology. The scope of acceptable articles should 
embrace any research methodology and any accounting-related subject, as long as the articles moet the 
standards established for publication in the journal... No special sections should be necessary. The 
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The primary criterion for publication in The Accounting Review is the significance of the contribution an 
article makes to the literature. 

The efficiency and effectiveness of the editorial review process fs critically dependent upon the actions of 
both authors submitting papers and the reviewers. Authors accept the responsibility of preparing research 
papers at a level suitable for evaluation by independent reviewers. Such preperation, therefore, should 
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MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION AND STYLE 
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B-format of the Chicago Manual of Style (13th ed.; University of Chicago Press). Another helpful guide to 
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Webster's International Dictionary. 


| FORMAT 
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for indented quotations. 
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SYNOPSIS 


A synopsis of about 400 words should be presented on a separate page immediately preceding the text. 

. The synopsis also serves as the “introduction.” The synopsis should be nonmathematical and include а read- 

able summary of the research question, method, and the significance of the findings and contribution. The 
title, but not the author's name or other identification designations, should appear on the synopsis page. 
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Footnotes: Footnotes are not used for documentation. Textual footnotes should be used only for extensions 
and useful excursions of information that if included in the body of the text might disrupt its continuity. Foot- 
notes should be double spaced and numbered consecutively throughout the manuscript with superscript 
Arabic numerals. Footnotes are placed at the end of the text. 


SUBMISSION OF MANUSCRIPTS 
Authors should note the following guidelines for submitting manuscripts: 


1. Manuscripts currently under consideration by another journal or other publisher should not be submit- 
ted. The author must state that the work is not submitted or published elsewhere.- 

2. Inthe case of manuscripts reporting on field surveys or experiments, four copies of the instrument (ques- 
tionnaire, case, interview plan, or the like) should be submitted. 

3. Four copies should be submitted together with a check in U.S. funds for $50.00 for members or $100.00 

for nonmembers of the AAA made payable to the American Accounting Association. Effective January 

1990, the submission fee is nonrefundable. 

The author should retain a copy of the paper. 

Revisions must be submitted within 12 months from request, otherwise бу will be considered new sub- 

missions. 


COMMENTS 


Comments on articles previously published in The Accounting Review will be reviewed (anonymously) by 
two reviewers 1n sequence. The first reviewer will be the author of the original article being subjected to cri- 
tique. If substance permits, a suitably revised comment will be sent to a second reviewer to determine its 
publishability in The Accounting Review. If a comment is accepted for publication, the original author will be 
invited to reply. All other editorial requirements, as enumerated above, also apply t to proposed comments. 
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An objective of The Accounting Review is to promote the wide dissemination of the results of systematic 
scholarly inguirles into the broad field of accounting. 

Permission is hereby granted to reproduce any of the contents of the Review for use in courses of instruc- 
tion, as long as the source and American Accounting Association copyright are indicated in any such 
reproductions. 

Written application must be made to the Editor for permission to reproduce any of the contents of the 
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publications intended for general distribution. In consideration for the grant of permission by the Review in 
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Except where otherwise noted in articles, the copyright interest has been transferred to the American Ac- 
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plicants must seek permission to reproduce (for all purposes) directly from the author(s). 


POLICY ON DATA AVAILABILITY 
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“An objective of (The Accounting Review, Accounting Horizons, Issues in Accounting Education) is to pro- 
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as a field of professional, research, and educational activity. As part of this process, authors are encouraged 
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levels in the areas of taxation, auditing, financial and managerial accounting. Candidates should 
have a Ph.D., or D.B.A. with a major in Accounting. ABDs in advanced dissertation stage will be 
considered. Research and publication requirements will be commensurate with rank upon 
appointment. Salary is competitive and computer assistance and research support are available. 
Starting date will be determined by mutual agreement. The Faculty of Management offers 
undergraduate MBA and Ph.D. programs in Accounting. The University of Calgary has an 
employment Equity Program and encourages applications from all qualified candidates, including 
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asked to mail applications to: Rashmi Thakkar, Ph.D., ACA, CMA, LLB, Chair, Accounting, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND European and Asian Divisions seek excellent teachers for 
undergraduate courses on U.S. military bases overseas, Minimum teaching experience, and U.S. 
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